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PREFACE 


This book embodies the substance of lectures 
delivered in the University of London, under the 
Martin White Benefaction, during the Easter and 
Summer terms, 1907; there were two courses: 
one on Japanese Educational Administration, and 
one on Japanese Education, especially elementary 
and secondary education from the pedagogic point 
of view. There were fifteen lectures in the latter 
course and nine lectures in the former, besides the 
inaugural lecture. In'>the present work, I have 
recast the whole and merged the two so as to 
avoid repetitions, but I have not made any very 
great alterations, except in the first two chapters 
of this book, which is an ampli^cation of the 
inaugural and one subsequent lecture. In 1907, 
while I was delivering these lectures, some im- 
portant changes were introduced in the elementary 
and normal education. In the present work I 
have noted most of them ; they will be usually 
found within square brackets [ ]. I have also 
taken later statistics when available. These 
lectures being delivered under the Martin White 



PREFACI-: 

Benctartioit as a part of a schcitu' of socioloj^ical 
teaching-, I have tried to intnulnce* as far as- 
possible those points that would be interesting 
from sociological points of view. 

My thanks arc due to Count llayashi (Mini.sU-r 
of Foreign Affairs), Baron Makino (Minister of 
Education), Count Komura, Count Mulsu, and the 
aulhoritic.s of I-ondon University, among whom I 
must specially mention Mr P. J. Martog. 

DAIROKU KIKUCHL 

Tokyo, July 1908. 
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Corea— Introduction of the Chinese cimUsatmi—Introduciion of Buddhism 
SkMohu Taishi—Eejbrms of Taikwa — Taikbryb— University and pro* 
vinciai schools — Students sent to China— The Emperor Shomu — Reverence 
for ancestral deities— Buddhist doctrine of impersonation— Buddhist priests^ 
able and virtuous at first— Become corrupt and wiolent with the increase of 
power and riches— 7'he House of Fujiwara^ practical rulers of the land— 
Rise of the military class— Tairas and Minamotos—YoritQmQ — Establish- 
ment of the feudal system. 

It seems to me to be fitting to begin this lecture with 
the reading of the Imperial Rescript on Education, for 
it forms the basis of our moral education, and I shall 
have occasion to refer to it very often in course of 
my lectures. When I accepted the invitation of the 
University of London to give a course of lectures on 
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Japanese education, I roeoj^nised at once th(> necessity 
for a good linglish translation of tlie Rest'iipt ; .so I 
looked about for ont‘, but I was sorry to find (hat none, 
of those alnsidy made was (piite satisfactory ; sonu* were, 
absolutely erroneous, while others wiu’c parnphra.ses, 
rather than translations, eonve}-ing sonuuiines more, 
sometimes less, than the original. I mention this 
because some of you may luive .setm the.se; translations 
and notice that tlu'y are different from tlut oiu; that I 
am going to read. I therefore att(uupted a new transla- 
tion myself, which was afterwards discus.sed and revised 
at conferences of sev<jral gentlemen invited by Mr (now 
Baron) Makino, the Mini.shn* of Education, for (he 
purpose; several English and Anic'rican gentlenum 
were also consulted before a final draft was made. 
This translation may be regarded as ofiieial, Mr Makino 
having presented it to His Majesty the Emperor. It 
runs as follows : 

IMPERIAL RESCRIPT ON EDUCATION 

Know ye, Our subjects : 

Our I mperial Ancestors 
have founded Our Empire on a basi.s broad and 
everlasting-, and have deeply and firmly implanted 
virtue ; Our^subjects *ever united in loyalty and 
filial piety have from g-encration to generation 
illustrated the beauty thereof. This is the glory 
of the fundamental character of Our Empire, and 
herein also lies the source of Our education. Ye, 
Our subjects, be filial to your parents, affectionate 
to your brothers and si.ster.s; as hu.sbands and 
wives be harmonious, as friends true; bear your- 
selves in modesty and moderation ; extend your 
benevolence to all ; pursue learning and cultivate 
arts, and thereby develop intellectual faculties and 
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perfect moral powers ; furthermore, advance public 
good and promote common interests ; always 
respect the Constitution and observe the laws ; 
should emergency arise, offer yourselves courage- 
ously to the State ; and thus guard and maintain 
the prosperity of Our Imperial Throne coeval with 
heaven and earth. So shall ye not only be Our 
good and faithful subjects, but render illustrious 
the best traditions of your forefathers. 

The Way here set forth is indeed the teaching 
bequeathed by Our Imperial Ancestors, to be 
observed alike by Their Descendants and the 
subjects, infallible for all ages and true in all places. 
It is Our wish to lay it to heart in all reverence, 
in common with you. Our subjects, that we may 
all attain to the same virtue. 

The 30th day of the loth month of the 23rd year of Meiji. 

(The 30th of October, 1890). 

(Imperial Sign Manual Imperial Seal). 

I fear that, however we may translate it, the transla- 
tion will scarcely convey to you the same message that 
the original does to a Japanese ; in fact, •it may be said 
that our whole moral and civic education consists in so 
imbuing our children with the spirit of the Rescript that 
it forms a part of our national life. Leaving the detailed 
discussion of the Rescript for the present, I want to call 
your attention to a point which you will no doubt have 
already noticed, namely, the repeated mention of the 
Imperial Ancestors and our forefathers. This reference 
is characteristic of our nationality, indeed it is so 
stated explicitly in the Rescript itself— “ Our Imperial 
Ancestors have founded Our Empire. . . . This is the 
glory of the fundamental character of Our Empire, and 
herein also lies the source of Our education'' The term. 
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here translated, “the fundanmntal charaeltT of Our 
Empire,” has been a very diflh'ult word to find a good 
equivalent for ; the original literally means tlu* h<uly of 
the State or country, and perhaps my ori,qinal transla- 
tion, “the national constitution,” .qives the .s<‘nse pretty 
nearly, but the word constitution, bein.q useil below in 
the sense of the constitutional law, has been abandoned, 
and the phrase, “the fundamental characlm- of Our 
Empire,” substituted, which perhaps f^ives the meaainj^ 
of the original as closely as possible, though not a 
literal translation. 

However, to return to the substance, this fundamental 
character may be brielly said to consist in the uni<|ue 
relation between the Imperial ITousi' ami the people, 
which is not simply a relation bt'twt'en the prt'.sent 
Emperor and the people, but one which has existi'd 
between the two for generations, through mon^ than 
twenty centuries ; this is the reason why tluu-e is such 
repeated reference to the Imperial Ancestors and the 
forefathers of the people not only in this Rescript on 
Education, but also in many other Rescrii>ts and 
Imperial Speeches, notably in the Preamble to the. Con- 
stitution and in the Imperial Speech on the occasion of 
its promulgation. In order, then, to appreciate properly 
the spirit of our education, whose source lies, accord- 
ing to the Rescript, in the fundamental character of 
our Empire, ‘It is necessary to know something of 
Japanese history; and I therefore propose in this and 
subsequent lectures to give a sketch of the development 
of the Japanese nation, with special reference to its 
literature and learning, and to its religious, moral, and 
intellectual training, brief and inoompkjtc as it mu.st be 
to be comprised within the limits of the present lectures. 

The oldest Japanese historical work now extant is the 
“Kojiki,” or “The Records of Ancient Matters,” com- 
piled by Futo-no-Yasumaro, and completed in a.d. 71a. 
According to the preface, the Emperor Tenmu, seeing 
the necessity of collecting the old historical accounts, 
which had been until then only handed down orallv and 
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were beginning- to be forgotten or lost, and of pre- 
serving them in writing, ordered a certain Hieda-no-Are, 
who is said to have possessed a wonderful memory, to 
learn these traditions ; the author, by the order of the 
Emperor Gemmyo, took them down from the words of 
Hieda. Eight years later, in 720, another work, called the 
“ Nihongi” or “ Nihonshoki” (“ Chronicles of Japan”), 
was completed. This also was compiled by Imperial 
order by Prince Toneri, third son of the Emperor Tenmu 
and a great Chinese scholar, with the assistance of Futo- 
no-Yasumaro (the author of the “ Kojiki ”). It is, unlike 
the “Kojiki,” written in Chinese, and was compiled from 
various materials available at the time. Besides these 
two, there is another record, called the “ Kujiki,” which 
claims to have been compiled under the direction of the 
famous Shdtoku Taishi in a.J). 620. But this original 
work is said to have been destroyed by fire at the time 
of the downfall of the House of Soga : the authenticity 
of the “ Kujiki ” as a whole is, therefore, a matter of dis- 
pute, although some remains of the original probably 
were left and served as material for the “ Nihongi.” 

With respect to the Imperial orders for the com- 
pilation of these works, it may be remarked that the 
compilation of the authentic history of the Empire 
used to be regarded as an essential part of the functions 
of the* State. Thus at the beginning of the present 
reign, a bureau for the compilation the national 
history was established under the direct presidency of 
the Prime Minister, Sanjo, and much valuable material 
was collected. Although the bureau ^as subsequently, 
after many vicissitudes, abolished, and the compilation 
of the history has now been definitively abandoned, 
the work of collecting materials was resumed by the 
“ Committee for the Compilation of Materials for, the 
History of Japanese Empire,” appointed for the purpose 
in the College of Literature of the Imperial University 
of Tokyo, which is now issuing by subscription 
collections of most valuable materials for the “History 
of Japan” in two different forms, the one being a 
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collection of old manuscripts, documents, etc., the 
other a sort of daily acta giving' under each day of 
each month of each year the event or events that 
happened on that day, ■with extracts from bo()k.s, docu- 
ments, diaries, letters, etc., bearing on those events. 

Both the “Kojiki” and the “Nihongi” begin with the 
mythological account of the separation of heaven and 
earth, and end, the former with the nngn of the Emprc.ss 
Suiko (a.d. 628), the latter with that tif the Empress Jitb 
(697). It will be beyond the province of the pre.sent 
lecture to go into an account of these (‘arly days, 
except in so far as it has a bearing on the formation 
of the national character and the moral education of 
the successive generations. 

We must then begin with the Goddes.s Ania-T«ma.su- 
0 - Mi - Kami (literally Heaven - Illuminating - Great- 
August-Deity), who ruled in the Taka-Ma-ga-lIara 
(literally Plain -of- High- Heaven), and sent down her 
grandson, Ni-Nigi-no-Mikoto, to ruhi over 'Poytt-A-shi- 
Wara-no-Mizu-Ho-no-Kuni (literally Luxuriant-Keed- 
Plain-Land-of-Frcsh-Rioe-Ears), that is, J.apan, saying 
to him: “This Land is the region over ■which my 
descendants shall be the Lords. Do thou, my august 
grandchild, proceed thither and govern it. Go 1 77 te 
prosperity of thy dynasty shall he coeval with heaven and 
earth" I call your attention to these hast words, for they 
are words coiHinually recurring in Japanese literature 
as in the Imperial Rescript I have just read, and ever- 
present to the mind of every true Japanese. She also 
gave him a JeweF, a Sword, and a Mirror, which still 
form the three Divine Treasures of the Japanese Empire. 
Of the Mirror, she said: “ Regard this Mirror exactly 
as if it were my august Spirit, and reverence it as if 
reverencing me.” This Mirror is now enshrined in the 
Temple at Ise, whereto tens of thousands of worshippers 
resort every year. Ni-Nigi-no-Mikoto is said to have 
settled on the mountain Takachiho, in the province of 
Hyuga in Kyushu, whence his great-grandsons, Itsuse- 
on-Mikoto and Kamu-Yamato-Iware-Hiko-no-Mikoto 
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set forth on the expedition to subjugate the whole land. 
After several years of lighting, during which the elder, 
Itsuse, was killed, Iware-Hiko-no-Mikoto succeeded 
in subduing the district about Yamato, and established 
his capital at Kashiwabara in that pi'ovince. This event 
took place, according to the “Chronicles,” in B.c. 660; 
thus was the Empire of Japan established by Iware- 
Hiko-no-Mikoto, now known by the canonical name 
of Jimmu Tcnnd (literally Emperor of Divine Valour). 
The Okurina, or canonical name, is the name given to 
an Emperor after his death or abdication, generally 
signifying some characteristic by which he was dis- 
tinguished ; this custom was introduced from China in 
the reign of the Emperor Kwammu in the eighth century, 
when a scholar named Mifune selected by the Imperial 
order the canonical names for all the Emperors down 
to his immediate predecessor. It is considered dis- 
respectful to call an Emperor by his name. All the 
former Emperors are called by their canonical names, 
while the reigning limperor is simply styled the Tenno 
(literally Heavenly Augustness). 1 may remark, by the 
way, that an Empress regnant was also styled Tenno, 
there being no distinction of the sex. The title of Tenno 
is not given to the ruler of any other nation, who is 
called Kotei (literally August Emperor) ; colloquially, 
our Emperor is known as Tenshi Sama, or the Son of 
Heaven. According to some historian^ the date of 660 
for the coronation of the first Emperor is too early by 
some centuries ; in fact, the chronology of the first ten 
centuries of our history must be regarded as doubtful. 
It is not necessary, however, to enter into a discussion 
of this subject, neither need we consider the question 
how far these traditions are to be believed, or in what 
sense they are to be taken. 

From the first Emperor, Jimmu, there has been an 
unbroken line of descent to the present Emperor. This 
unique character of our Imperial dynasty, together 
with the fact that all Japanese (with the insignificant 
exception of the subjugated aborigines and naturalised 
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Coreans and Chinese) are rogardeil a.s cither desccmled 
from the Imperial family or from those who ranrc over 
with it from the Taka-Ma-ya-l lara, may he sai<l to ctni- 
stitute the fundamental charaettm of our n.aliontdity, as 
distinguished from other nations. Our ntuion is, a.s 
it were, one family, of which the hanperor is the head 
or patriarch, and this relation has subsisted from the 
first foundation of our Kmpin* down to the present 
time. Never, during tlu; wholtt long period of our 
history, has there been a single insttinci' of a stihject 
presuming to attempt to place himst'lf <m tin* throne, 
and never have we bi'en e.on<(uc'red liy a foreijpt iii\ .ider. 
This relation between tlu' Imperird House ami the 
people, I repeat, is the most intporttinl factor iti the 
development of our national tdianu'lcr, ;uul, its stated 
in the Rescript, is the basis of our education. Let me 
quote here also tint words of the I’rcamhU' to th<‘ Con- 
stitution, which was pr(3muIg:Ued in iSKt) as a free gift 
from the Emperor to his people : 

“ Having, by virtue of the glories of Our Anta*stor.s, 
ascended the throne of a lineal stu'cession unbroken 
for ages eternal ; desiring to promote tin; welfan* of, 
and give development to, the moral and intellectual 
faculties of Our beloved suhjticts, the v«'ry same that 
have been favoured with the Itencvolent care atid 
aifectionate vigilance of Onr Ancesttns; and Imping 
to maintain the pro.sperity and progre.s.s of thtj State, 
in concert with*' Our people and with their support, 
We hereby promulgate. . . 

Again the words' of the Imperial .Speech on the same 
occasion are full of the same spirit : — 

“The Imperial Founder of Our House and Our 
other Imperial Ancestors, by the help and support of 
the forcfiithers of Our subjects, laid the foujuiation of 
Our Empire upon a basis which i.s to last for ever. 
That this brilliant achievement embellishes the annals 
of Our country, is due to the glorious virtues of Our 
Sacred Imperial Ancestors, and to the loyalty and 
bravery of Our subjects, their love of tlieir country 
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and their public spirit. Considering that Our subjects 
are the descendants of the loyal and good subjects 
•of Our Imperial Ancestors, We doubt not but that 
Our subjects will be guided by Our views, and will 
sympathise with all Our endeavours, and that harmoni- 
ously co-operating together they will share with Us Our 
hope of making manifest the glory of Our country, 
both at home and abroad, and of securing for ever 
the stability of the work bequeathed to Us by Our 
Ancestors.” 

From the Emperor Jimmu we may pass rapidly over 
several centuries, during which the greater part of the 
country was gradually brought under subjugation by 
the succe.ssive Emperors and Princes, for in those early 
ages the supreme military authority was never entrusted 
to a subject. Very little is known about the condition 
of the p(;ople in those days ; the art of husbandry was 
known to them as well as weaving and dyeing ; fishing 
and hunting also furnished them with food ; hooks, 
cormorants, and weirs serving them for the purpose of 
fishing, while for hunting', their chief implements were 
bows and arrows and snares. Houses were made of 
wood, posts being driven in the ground and the different 
parts bound together with vines of wistaria and other 
creepers, while a rude thatch covered the whole. In a 
modern Shinto shrine, many of these features survive 
in rudimentary forms, its architecture pilfering from 
that of ordinary Japanese houses. Roads were bad and 
travelling very difficult. Boats propelled by oars were 
used. As weapons, bows and arnows, spears and 
swords of iron were used. Rude pots were made for 
domestic purposes ; and, in short, industrial arts were 
tolerably developed. Letters were unknown, but songs 
and forms of prayer of the early days have been 
fortunately preserved. Music and dancing were known, 
the flute and koto (a stringed instrument, a form of 
which is still in common use) being used. A prominent 
characteristic of the people seems to have been their 
love of cleanliness, for purification had to be performed 
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after any act that was considered in tlie least unclean : 
in the modern Shinto ritual, purification plays an im- 
portant part on all occasions, and tlic habit oi dcanli-- 
ness continues still to be a national characteristic. The 
religious ideas of those days, the so-called Shintoism, 
must have been of a primitive nature ; so far as they 
can be gathered from what have been transmitted to 
us in the “ Kojiki ” and the “ Nihongi,” the worship of 
ancestors stands prominently forth, mixed to a certain 
extent with Nature worship. Already in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, there were great tianples at Lse, i/.umo, 
Atsuta, etc., shrines of Imperial Ancestors and of great 
men ; they were believed to be protectors and guardians 
of the land, and on important .State occasions they were 
consulted, or their protection was specially prayed for. 

Not only Government ollices but various arts and 
crafts were all hei-editary in different families or houses ; 
each house or family was derived from and worshipped 
a common ancestor, and was subject to the authority 
of a house-head ; gradually, as the members of a house 
multiplied and spread over the country, they divided 
up into smaller houses, each worshipping its own 
particular ancestor and having its own house-head, but 
also all worshipping the same common ancestor and 
subject to the authority of the central house - head. 
Thus the whole nation wa.s made up of these great 
and small houses, united in the worship of common 
ancestors. The Imperial House was tlie greatest of all 
the houses, embracing them all, and thus tlie Imperial 
Ancestor, The - Heaven - Illuminating - Great-Goddess, 
whose shrine is in Ise, was worshipped by the whole 
nation. This worship of ancestors has persisted down 
to the present day without change ; it has a close con- 
nection with the relation between the Imperial House 
and the people, and has been an important factor in the 
development of our national character. 

The intercourse with Corea seems to have been 
going on from the earliest times. In the third century, 
the Dowager Empress Jingu, during her regency after 
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the death of her consort, the Emperor Chuai, invaded 
and conquered Corea, and a local Japanese Government 
was established in Mimana, in Southern Corea ; the inter- 
course with the continent became more intimate; and 
not only Coreans but Chinese came over into Japan, 
bringing with them many arts and industries unknown 
before. The greatest event of all was the introduction of 
Chinese literature. According to the “ Chronicles,” a 
Corean scholar named Wani brought the “ Rongo ” (the 
analects of Confucius) and Senjimon (a Chinese poem 
consisting of one thousand different characters). The 
date assigned to this event, a.d. 285, is very doubtful. 
This is the lirst recorded instance of the introduction of 
Chinese books into Japan. Prince Waka-iratsuko, the 
son of the Emperor Ojin, learned Chinese from Wani 
and others, and became Chinese scholar enough to detect 
want of respect in a letter sent to the Japanese Court 
by a Corean Prince. We had, as I said before, no 
letters of our own, and when the Chinese literature was 
introduced, we began to use Chinese characters to put 
down Japanese words in writing. This was by no 
means a simple process, for, as you are aware, Chinese 
characters are ideographs, and stand not for sounds 
but for words. However, as these Chinese words are 
mostly monosyllabic, the Chinese ideographs were 
employed by the Japanese to represent sounds, and in 
this way old Japanese songs and forms»of prayer were 
put down in writing and so preserved to us. The 
“Kojiki,” or “The Records of Ancient Matters,” is, as 
stated before, written in this way with* Chinese characters 
or ideographs, standing not for what they mean, but for 
the corresponding sounds. The “Nihongi,” or “The 
Chronicles of Japan,” on the other hand, is written in 
Chinese, except in those parts where it was necessary 
not merely to record events but to put down actual 
Japanese words, and so Chinese characters were 
employed, as in the “Kojiki,” merely to represent 
sounds of these Japanese words. This shows that the 
Chinese literature had come to be cultivated at the 
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court. Scholars were invited from Corea, Itaarncd in 
Chinese classics, in medicine, in astrology, etc. ; 
and new ofEccs, such as record-keeptu-.s, treasuia^rSf 
physicians, were made, and mo.stly lilltal by nalurali.s<!d 
Coreans and their descendants. Almanacs in the 
Chinese style were adopted, so that from tlie middle of 
the sixth century the historical records become tolerably 
trustworthy. 

During the fifth century Buddhism had spnmd in 
China and thence penetrated into Corea, whenet; some 
Buddhist images were early intnKiuced into Japan, but 
the people of Japan called them Corean gods, .and were 
not inclined to their worship. In a.i>. 552, ;i Prince of 
Kutara, one of the petty states of Corea, sent to the 
Japanese court a bronze image of Shakyamuni with 
some Buddhist Sutras or holy books, extolling the 
excellence of his teaching. I'his may be n'garded as 
the beginning of the introduction of Buddhi.stn into 
Japan. The Emperor Kimmei was gnaitly .struck with 
the new religion, and was not disinelimal to accept it. 
But the court at that time was divitled into two factiun.s ; 
one of them, the Conservative party, headtxl by the 
House of Monobe, was strongly opposed to the intro- 
duction of “alien gods,” which they declared would 
assuredly anger the old gods of the land ; while the 
other party, headed by the House of Stjga, was its 
strongly in favpur of the new religion, i’reviously to 
this, the great court nobles had i;.surped a great 
deal of the political power, and this dispute was 
a political struggle between the two great Houses 
of Soga and Monobe, as well as a religious conflict. 
The struggle lasted for years, but the’ Buddliist or 
progressive party finally got the upper h.ind, Moriya, 
the last head of the Monobe House, being killed in 587, 
The introduction of Buddhism was largely dm to 
the influence of Prince Toyotomimi, better known by 
his canonical name of Shotoku Taishi (Prince Imperial 
of Sacred Virtues), who acted as regent from 593 to 6a t 
during the first part of the reign of the Empress Suiko, 
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the first of the Empresses regnant. He was a profound 
Chinese scholar, deeply versed in Buddhist philosophy. 
'His commentaries on several Sutras are still extant 
and admired by scholars. He, with Umako, the head 
of the Soga House, greatly encouraged the building of 
Buddhist temples, of which he himself built several 
large and magnificent ones. Such are the Horyuji in 
Nara, the Kondo or Golden Hall of which remains 
to this day as a fine example of the oldest Japanese 
Buddhist architecture, and still contains three Buddhist 
images — examples of the oldest Japanese art, having 
engraved on their backs an account of the origin 
of the temple and the making of the images them- 
selves — the Shitennoji in Osaka, and many others. It is 
said that in 624, three years after the death of Shotoku 
Taishi, there were 46 Buddhist temples, with 8i6 priests 
and 569 nuns. The Prince is indeed a prominent figure 
in the history of Japanese civilisation, for it was not 
Buddhism alone that he introduced into Japan. He had 
the wisdom to perceive the superiority of the Chinese 
civilisation, and in fact he sought, through the introduc- 
tion of Chinese civilisation, of Confucian ethics, and, 
above all, of Buddhism, to improve the social and moral 
status of the people. With this purpose he made many 
reforms in the Government, and for the moral guidance 
of the people he promulgated what is known as the 
“ Jushichi Kempo,” or “ Fundamental Ls»w of Seventeen 
Articles.” This was not law in the modern sense of the 
term, but rather moral instruction. It is, moreover, to 
be carefully borne in mind that his zeal for Buddhism 
did not interfere with his reverence for, and worship of, 
the ancient gods of the land. Thus in 604 an Imperial 
Rescript was issued, specially enjoining reverence to 
them, and the Prince at the head of court dignitaries 
held a great festival in honour of these gods. The 
Prince was much beloved by the people, for whose 
welfeire and improvement he had been so solicitous, 
and his name is revered to the present day. 

The Chinese civilisation and Buddhism which were 
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at first introduced indirectly through Coren now began 
to be introduced directly from China ; .several <‘nihas.sie.s 
were at successive timo.s sent to China, aiul th<‘s<'' were 
always accompanied by a number of. stuchuits and prie.sts, 
who returned home after many yeans’ study in t'hina. 
The Japanese of those day.s were very eager to .study 
the new and superior civilisation with which they wen; 
brought into contact, and to introduce it for the better- 
ment of their own political, social, and moral conditions. 
The time had now become ripe for the introduction of 
great reforms in administration and g<;neral organisation, 
the old system and methods not being fitted to the n(;w 
and more complex .state of .society brought alxmt by the 
introduction of the new civilisation, and miu'h abu.se, 
moreover, having crept in. The first gr(;at reform was 
made in the reign of Kotoku, nnder the regency of the 
Prince Imperial Naka - no - Oye, who, as.si.st(!d by 
Kamatari, the founder of the great I loust; of Fujiwara, 
destroyed the House of Soga, and afterwards became the 
Emperor Tenji (i.e., of Heavenly Wisdom, a name well 
deserved) ; this reformation is known as the Reformation 
of the Taikwa era (645-654). It may serve to show the 
importance attached to the House system, that the first 
act of this reformation was in reference to the method 
of House-registry. From this time dates a serie.s of 
reforms — in the method of taxation, in local admini.stra- 
tion, in military organisation, in tlie educational system, 
in church organisation, and so on. And, finally, in the 
reign of Emperor Mommu was issued the “ Taihoryd,” or 
“The Code of the Taiho era,” a.i>. 701, which contains 
in a codified form laws relating to every branch of 
administration, civil, military, judicial, educational, and 
religious. I cannot enter into a description or even 
an enumeration of the contents of this Code, but I shall 
give a brief account of the provisions made for the 
education of the sons of oQicials, who were the only 
ones to receive civil education, those who wished to 
become Buddhist priests receiving their education in 
temples and monasteries. 
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According to the Education section of the Taiho 
Code, a university was established in the capital 
and a school in each province. The university was 
placed under the jurisdiction of a special bureau. Its 
object was to educate chiefly children of those who had 
been raised to the fifth or higher (official) rank ; those 
of lower rank were sometimes allowed to attend by a 
special permission, but children of common people were 
not admitted. There were professors to give instruction 
in Classics or Philosophy and History, in Law, in 
Literature, in Music, in Caligraphy, and in Mathematics, 
all except those in Law being exclusively Chinese. The 
number of scholars was limited to four hundred ; they 
received their education free, and were even provided with 
food, the expenses of the university being defrayed out 
of the income from the land and supplies of rice specially 
appropriated for the purpose. There were elaborate 
rules for examinations, according to the results of which 
scholars were promoted, and after the final examination, 
appointed to different Government offices. Provincial 
schools were placed under the direction of governors of 
respective provinces and were likewise maintained out of 
Government income ; only children of district-governors 
were allowed to attend them. Instruction given in these 
schools was, of course, lower than that in the university, 
although of the same kind, pupils of exceptional abilities 
being promoted to the latter. • 

Besides these schools, maintained by the Govern- 
ment, there were several others of a semi -private 
character, such as the Kwangaku-ln (which, being 
founded by the powerful House of Fujiwara for its 
members, was at one time more prosperous than the 
university itself), the Junna-In, the So-gaku-In, etc. 

Students were sent to China in the retinue of 
ambassadors, some of them staying in China for a 
great many years to complete their studies. The send- 
ing of embassies and students to China continued till 
the end of the ninth century, when it was deliberately 
discontinued. 
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The Emperor Shomu (724-74S) wus a j^Tcat dcvoiro of 
Buddhism. He caused to bo t^recUai (741) in each 
province two temples or monasU-rit^s .sufiiiorted at 
Government expense, one for pritists and out' for nuns. 
They were to pray continually to Budtiha for flu; pro- 
tection of the land. These temples formtai provincial 
centres for the spreading of Buddhism, which wa.s 
preached by able pri(!.st.s in charge of them. 'I'hey 
also served as schools for teaching those who wished 
to become priests, and then; was always a large number 
of them, for not only were pri(;sts exmupt from all 
duties imposed upon the pcoph;, sucli, for exaiuph'., a.s 
military service, which was otherwise univ(;rsal in those 
days, but to become a priest was the t)nly way in 
which an able man of common birth could rise to 
power and influence. Thus the rank of prie.sts was 
recruited from great and able men, who zcaloinsly sprtsad 
Buddhism among the people. The court was whtdly 
devoted to Buddhism ; several of the emperors abdicated 
the throne to spend the rest of their lives in monasteries. 

It must, however, be always borne in juind that 
with all this zeal for Buddhism, the riiverencc; for and 
worship of the ancestral gods of the land were, as I 
have already said, never neglected. Thus the Emiieror 
Shomu, when about to erect what was to be the national 
Buddhist cathedral, the head of the provincial tcmple.s, 
mentioned b^ore, sent a priest to the shrirui of the 
Heaven-IUuminating-Great-Goddes.s in Isc, to a.sk lu:r 
will, who returned, saying that the Goddess was pro- 
pitious, for Rustiana-Butsu, whose imagt; was to be 
placed in the temple, wa.s none other than herself. The 
Emperor, still doubtful, again sent a court noble, who 
returned with the same answer. Thus was built the 
great temple of Todaiji in Nara, the capital of the Empire 
at this period, where visitors still wonder at the great 
image, Daibutsu, and at the grandeur of the scale on 
which this national cathedral was established. The same 
Emperor also despatched messengers to the shrines in 
Ise and at Usa, when Coreans sent insulting embassies ; 
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and on one occasion, when the country was desolated 
by a plague, he went himself to Ise to pray personally 
for deliverance, and sent messengers to other important 
shrines to ask for their protection. These are a few 
particular instances of the important fact that the worship 
of ancestors, and belief in them as protectors of the land, 
were so firmly implanted in the mind of the Japanese 
people that had Buddhism come into conflict with them, 
it could not have spread as it did. In order then to 
reconcile their religion with the spirit of ancestor worship 
which they could not hope to overcome, the Buddhist 
priests maintained that the ancient gods of the lands {i.c., 
the Ancestors of the Imperial House and great men) were 
but different impersonations of Buddha, who appeared 
to lead the people of Japan to the ultimate goal of 
Buddhism. There being many able men and learned 
philosophers among them eager for the propagation of 
their faith, this doctrine of impersonation was gradually 
elaborated, and so they succeeded in establishing them- 
selves as ministers to Shintd gods, side by side with 
the Shinto priests, in many of the Shinto shrines. Thus 
Buddhism, which, if not actually opposed to ancestor 
worship, does not hold it essentially, had to modify itself 
so as not to come into conflict with the deep-rooted 
belief of the people, and adapting itself to the national 
practice became a great upholder of ancestor worship. 

In this way Buddhism spread among*the people ; 
many of the temples became very rich, possessing vast 
lands and enjoying many privileges.^ At first, the 
majority of priests were men of ability and learning, of 
sanctity and virtue ; not only were they spiritual leaders 
of the people, but they were great material benefactors, 
helping the poor, the sick, and the infirm, building 
bridges and roads and draining marshes themselves, and 
encouraging the rich to do the same. But gradually 
as they waxed in power and riches, they became corrupt 
and violent; some of the larger temples had a body 
of armed men — a so-called “sacerdotal army” — with 
which they often opposed the temporal authorities. 

B 
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In the meantime, the great House t>f Fujiwara, had 
risen to power. Its founder, Ramatari, had helped the 
Emperor Tenji both in j)utting down tlu^ powerful 
House of vSoga, thereby re.st()ring the authority of 
Government again into Imperial hatuls for ;i tim«% and 
also in his administrative reforms. The House of 
Fujiwara thus gradually o.sttibli.shed itstdf in power and 
authority, owing largely to the abiUtic.s of Kainatari 
and his immediate succe.s.sor.s ; empri'.sse.s came to be 
cho.sen from daughters of the llou.s(% and so powerful 
was it that none but the i.s.sue of the.s<! coukl a.setmd 
the throne. All the high Govermmmt oOice.s were 
filled by the members of this 1 lou.se, to the ahno.st tmtirc 
exclusion of tho.se of otlum nohhi housi's ; tlu; h'ujiwaras 
became for a time the praetieal rulers of tlu; Empire, 

The court gave itself up to relimunentand i-ase ; arts 
and literature nourished, but all kinds of abu.ses and 
maladministration became rampant in every bramdi of 
government. Governors of provinces stayed in the 
capital, preferring easy and pleasant life near the court 
to the hard and rough work in the country, which was 
relegated to their deputies; there were generals who 
were neither willing nor able to perform military duties. 
Thus the real work came to be done by subordinates 
and oflicials of low rank, wliile the noble.s, .sunk in self- 
indulgence and luxury, became weak and effeminate. 
Then it wa^that the military class first came into exi.s- 
tence ; these men were at first willing to serve in minor 
offices about the court or to undertake military expeditions 
into, and maintain order in, distant province.s, which, 
under the circumstances, were very often insubordinate 
and disorderly, or even to serve as the personal guards of 
court nobles. The two Houses of Taira and Minamoto, 
both of which were descended from Emperors, became 
leaders of this class ; it was but natural that they should 
come to know their power, and that, once conscious of it, 
they should not long remain content with occupying 
subordinate positions. At first the Tairas got hold of the 
power, but only for a short time, for they soon followed 
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in the footsteps of the Fujiwaras, and became luxurious, 
self-indulgent, and effeminate. The House of Minamoto, 
•which had been almost entirely destroyed by its rival, 
the Taira, arose under its able leader, Yoritomo, and in 
its turn destroyed the house of Taira entirely. Here I 
may mention, as showing the reverence in which the 
Imperial House has always been held through all its 
vicissitudes, that in the rising of Yoritomo an Imperial 
Rescript given to him to rise and destroy the Tairas 
and deliver the court from their arrogance played a 
highly important part. This struggle between the 
Tairas and Minamotos occupied the latter half of the 
twelfth century. 

Yoritomo, wise enough to perceive the mistake of 
the Tairas, established himself in Kamakura, in the 
centre of the Kwanto provinces, where his followers 
were most numerous, instead of in Kyoto, the seat of the 
Imperial Court. He left the court very much to itself, 
preserving all the outward forms of government, with 
high offices, which became all but nominal, filled by 
members of noble houses of the old court, while he 
elaborated a scheme of military, civil, and local adminis- 
tration, by which all the real power of government 
passed into his own hands. He was made Rokujuroku- 
ka-koku So-tsuihoshi (Superintendent of Police for 
Sixty-six Provinces) in 1x90, which facilitated his efforts 
to restore and maintain order throughout the whole 
country, and his appointment to the office of Sei-i 
Tai- shogun (Generalissimo of Forces for Subduing 
Barbarians) in 1192 set the cachet of Imperial sanction 
to his supreme military authority,- he had established 
the relation of lord and vassal between himself and 
his immediate followers, but he afterwards extended 
this to others throughout the whole country ; he put 
them in posts of authority, civil and judicial, as well 
as military, and he gave them lands to be held by 
them and their descendants. This was the beginning 
of the feudal system in Japan, which lasted for nearly 
seven centuries, till the restoration of Meiji (1868). 
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After the death of Yoritomo in 1199, the authority 
passed into the hands of the House of Hojo, the heads 
of which were able men, and under the title of shukkm 
or regents held the real power of government till 1333, 
although they continued to uphold as nominal heads 

20 
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of the military government successive shoguns, whom 
they caused to be appointed, after the death of two 
'sons of Yoritomo, from among Imperial Princes or 
members of the House of Fujiwara. Yoritomo always 
paid the highest respect to the Imperial" House, and 
had adroitness enough to keep on good terms with the 
court; but this could not continue under the Hojos, 
who often came into collision with the court, and were 
finally overthrown by discontented military men who 
espoused the cause of the court and rose against the 
regency. This period is known in Japanese history 
as the Kamakura period. 

The earlier part of the Kamakura period is remarkable 
for activity in the religious world, for it saw the founda- 
tion of several new sects of Buddhism in Japan and the 
introduction of the Zen sect from China. Up to this 
period the two prominent sects had been the Tendai 
and Shingon, founded respectively by Saicho (better 
known by the canonical name of Dengyo, 767-822) and 
Kukai (or Kobo, 774-835); but their doctrines had 
never satisfied the bulk of the people, their tenets being 
lofty and recondite, somewhat above the understanding 
of the common people ; moreover, the mass of the priests 
had, as already mentioned, become corrupt and violent, 
and time was ripe for a religious reformation. Towards 
the end of the twelfth century, Genku (or Honen, 1133- 
1212) who preached the doctrine of sah'ft.tion by faith, 
whereas former sects taught the doctrine of salvation by 
work, founded the j 5 do sect. Subsequently, Shinran 
(1173-1262), a disciple of Hdnen, still further simplified 
the doctrine, and founded a branch sect known as 
Ikkoshu, or now more commonly Shinshu ; this sect has 
spread very widely among the common people. The 
priests of this sect were distinguished from others by not 
fasting (fasting in Japan means abstaining from fish 
as well as from meat) and by not observing celibacy. 
Another off-shoot from the Jodo sect called the Jishu was 
founded by a priest called Ippen, but it never flourished 
like the other two. A fourth sect that was founded about 
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this time was the ITokke or Nirhin'n-.shu, after its 
founder Nichiren (1222- T283). Fiach of tin; (li[Ter('nt 
sects of Buddhism bases its doctrine more ('specially 
upon one or otlu;r of the Sutras, thus choosing- its 
own method of salvation, or arriving at th<i btsitifie 
state, from the many taught by Shakyamuni, hut not 
necessarily excluding those of the* other si'cts. 'I'lu^ 
Nichiren sect differs from others in this resiiect, fin- it 
was a militant creed, not tolerant of otiu'rs. Nichiri'ii 
himself set an example of attacking otlier si'cts ; he 
ascribed famine and otlum calamities, which haitfiened 
to occur at this time, to th(,i pn-vah-nei! of llu; jddo si'ct, 
and predicted all sort of further calamities, iiu'Iuding 
foreign invasion, unless his cn'ial was snlxstitnted ; In; 
was on this account sidrji^iUi'd to a persecution through- 
out his life, notwithstanding whi(;h his followers 
increased rapidly in number. 'Fhi'si; three si‘<as, tiui 
Jodo, Shinshu, and Ilokke, (xnitinue to tlu' pn-seiit 
day to be the three most nourishing sects of Buddhi.sm 
in Japan. 

And last but not least, I must mention the Zen .sect, 
with its three branches of Rinzai, Sodo, and Obaku 
(the last of which, however, wa.s not introduced until a 
much later date). This .sect originated in India with 
an immediate disciple of Shakyamuni ; although it was 
first introduced into Japan at an early date, it wa.s not 
till a priest n^med Eisai, who had studied the doctrjnc.s 
of the Rinzai branch of the Zen sect in China, came 
home in iigi, agd began to preach them in Hakata, 
and afterwards^ in Kyoto and Kamakura ; a little later, 
in 1228, the priest Imogen came home from China and 
introduced the teachings of the Sodo branch of the Zen 
sect. Both of them were warmly welcomed by the 
military class, with whose spirit the Zen doctrines are 
very much in sympathy, and among whom it has 
always found many ardent and distinguished followers. 
Although they have been never so numerous as those 
of the more popular sects, yet, owing to the fact of 
their being largely members of the military or ruling 
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class, the Zen sect has exercised a very gi-eat influence 
in the formation of the national spirit. Now the essence 
of the teaching of the Zen sect may briefly be said to 
consist in arriving by means of a certain form of pure 
and abstract contemplation at a state of absolute 
indifference or self-annihilation of thought, perception, 
and will. The practice of its followers in Japan was 
to strive by a method of contemplation to arrive at 
a habitual state of mind that would enable them to 
meet with indifference any turn of fortune, to be cool 
and calm in the midst of difficulties and danger. Such 
a power of perfect self-control and imperturbable peace 
of mind must indeed be always a very great advantage, 
but to samurais of those days living a life of continual 
danger and hardship, they were invaluable. More- 
over, it was not necessary for its votaries to possess 
any profound book-learning, although the Zen priests, as 
a rule, were learned men ; its teaching was also in accord 
with that simplicity and frugality, which were character- 
istic of the samurais, and this simplicity had also a great 
influence on the taste and art of the Japanese people. 
I may mention that at the present time there are many 
earnest-minded young men who practise this Zen con- 
templation in the temples of the Zen sect, among them 
being young military and naval officers. 

Another memorable event which took place during 
the regency of the H6j5s was the invasion of Japan by the 
Chinese or Mongols. Kublai Khan, having overthrown 
the Sung dynasty and made himself master of China, 
sent several embassies to Japan to urge it to accept his 
suzerainty, but in Japan such a proposal was regarded 
as insulting, and met with contemptuous silence ; and 
when Kublai kept on sending ambassadors, they were 
sometimes put to death. At last, in 1274, having estab- 
lished himself completely in China, he sent an army of 
15,000 men on 900 ships, reinforced by 8,000 Coreans, 
who acted as guides, to attack the coast of Kyushu. 
It utterly routed the Japanese army assembled to 
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oppose them, by its superior tactics ; Imt it was unable 
to follow up its advantafjfcs, anti liacl to sail home. 
Several years of nisjiite, tluritif^ wliich aj^ain .si'veral 
fruitless embassies were stmt by Kulilai, wt'ri' .spent by 
the Japane.se in preparing' for a .st'concl invasion ; 
among other things they built a line of lortr(*.ss(\s 
along’ the coast for a distance of ovtm too inile.s in 
order to prevent the landing of tht' enemy, for they 
had learned by experience that it would be (linicnlt to 
withstand tlumi when they wtme ont'e himled. So when, 
in 1281, an army reputed to consi.st of over icxi.txio men 
on 1,500 ships, reinlbrced by .some 4fi,tx)0 tlureans on 
900 ships, arritmd at the roa.st of Kyushu, tli(*y eould 
not effect a landing for more than seventy days, at the 
end of which a typhoon, of the kind pn'valenl towards 
the end of summer in tho.se region.s, aro.se ami de.siroyial 
the whole of the ships, and what were spared hy wiiul 
and wave.s •wtu'c destroyed hy the Japane.sis It is .said 
that out of the va.st host that .sailed from (Ihina, only 
three men escaped to carry the tali' of tlu; disaster back 
to their country. Thus ended this invasion, the greate.st 
danger we have had from a foreign foe, down to reci'nt 
times. The typhoon is often referred to as “ the 
divine wind of Ise,” the popular belief being that the 
wind was sent by the Imiterial Anci'stor, the Ilt'aven- 
Illuminating-Great-Godde.ss, who.se shrine is at I.se, in 
response to tJie prayers offered by the hhuperor and 
the whole nation. 

After several unsucce.s.sful attempt.s on the part of the 
court to destroy the power of the Hojus, military men 
all over the country arose against them, and their down- 
fall was consummated in 1333. The court made a fatal 
mistake in trying to keep the military chiefs, to who-sc 
assistance the re.storation wa.s due, in a suborditiate 
position, and to revert to the form of government that 
prevailed before Yoritomo; the con.sequence was that 
Takauji, head of the House of Ashikaga, put liimself 
at the head of discontented military men, and after a 
time set up a rival dynasty and had himself appointed 
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Sei-i Tai-shogun. For more than fifty years there 
were two Imperial Courts, known as the southern and 
northern, until finally the Ashikagas were victorious. 
It is to be noted that neither Takauji nor his successors, 
powerful though they were, had the slightest thought of 
putting themselves on the throne. Takauji perceived the 
disadvantage of fighting against the Imperial standard 
and of being styled “choteki” (Imperial enemy), and so 
made it a fight between two rival dynasties. 

The Shogunate of Ashikaga lasted for more than two 
hundred years, until 1573, when it was overthrown by 
Nobunaga. But even when the power of the Ashikagas 
was at its zenith, there were many turbulent chiefs who 
often defied their authority, and the country was never 
wholly tranquil ; and when the central power gradually 
waned, military chiefs arose in all parts of the country, 
and were continually fighting against each other for 
self-aggrandisement. 

Among them there appeared three great men. The 
first was Nobunaga, who, from being a petty lord in 
the province of Owari, brought the whole of Central 
Japan under his power. After he was attacked and 
killed by one of his generals, another of his generals, 
Hideyoshi, better known by his subsequent title of 
Taiko, succeeded to power, and established his authority 
over the whole country. After his death in 1598, 
lyeyasu, the head of the House of Tokugtfwa, who had 
been gradually strengthening himself, patiently biding 
his time and waiting for his opportunity junder Nobunaga 
and Hideyoshi, became Sei-i Tai-shogun in 1603, and 
established his Government in Yedo. By the defeat 
and death of Hideyori, the son of Hideyoshi, in 1615, 
the authority of lyeyasu became undisputed. He and his 
successors for fifteen generations were real rulers of the 
country, which enjoyed most profound peace for two 
centuries and a half, during which the feudal system 
received its most perfect development, and the Bushido, 
or “The Way of Samurai,” was fully elaborated, 
lyeyasu was a remarkable man. What are known as 
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“The Precepts of lycyasu" are, I think, worth quotin^r 
here as showing rules of conduct which ho Iiimself 
followed : — 

“Life is like unto a long journey with a lusivy load. 
Let thy steps be slow and steady, that thou stumble not. 
Persuade thyself that privations are thtJ natural lot 
of mortals and there will be no room for discontent, 
neither for despair. When ainbitiou.s dt'sirt's arise in 
thy heart, recall the days of (extremity thou Imst passjnl 
through. Forbearancx! is the root t)f (juietness aiul 
assurance for ever. Look ujton wrath as thy enemy. 
If thou knowest only what it i.s to (X)iKiuer, and knowest 
not what it is to be def(*ated, woe unto thee ! it will fare 
ill with thee. Find fault with thyself rather than with 
others. Better the less than the tnore.”^ 


Many of the great military chiefs of tho.se days left 
such precepts, moral or practical, for tin; benellt of their 
sons and followers, or of people in general ; and sonus of 
them, e.g-,, that of Imagawa, Itave stii’ved as a .sort of 
moral text-books in later days. Besides tlu; al)ove 
precepts, lyeyasu is said to have left what is called 
“The hundred Articles,” and although it is doubtful 
whether they were actually due to him, limy embody tht^ 
principles according to which the government of the 
Tokugawas was carried out.'^ 

The first three shoguns of the House of Tokugawa, 
being men*of great capacity and assisted by many 
followers of devoted loyalty and the highest ability, 
succeeded in thoroughly consolidating their authority 
and in complying the organisation of government. 
They could not disposse.s.s great feudal lords of their 
territories, even those who had not been alway.s friendly 
to them ; but they took great care to hold all land.s and 
positions that were important strategically or politically, 
in their own possession, either directly or through their 
own trusty followers, whose lands they distributed 
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among those of great feudal lords, so as to intercept 
their mutual communications. Take as an example the 
case of Maeda ; as this was a powerful house, whose 
territories extended over two provinces of Kaga and 
Noto, and a part of Echizen, and whose annual revenue 
exceeded r, 000, 000 koku of rice (i koku is equivalent 
to a little more than 5 bushels), a cadet of the Tokugawa 
House was made the lord of Echizen, to block the route 
south towards Kyoto, and several faithful followers of 
Tokugawa were made daimyos in the province of 
Echigo on the north ; as there was the Japan Sea to the 
west and a range of high mountains to the east, Maeda 
was completely hemmed in. A similar policy was 
pursued towards all such as were likely to be a cause of 
trouble to the Shogunate. Another device for keeping 
the daimyos or feudal lords completely under their power 
was that of requiring every daimyo to sojourn in Yedo, 
at fixed intervals and during a fixed period, while their 
wives and children were obliged to reside in Yedo, 
during their absence, thus serving as hostages. In 
this way, while the daimyos enjoyed almost complete 
autonomy within their territories in almost every matter, 
whether military, financial, administrative, judicial, edu- 
cational, or industrial, the Shogunate seldom inter- 
fering except in extreme cases, yet they were kept from 
acquiring too dangerous an independence. The result 
was, as already stated, a complete tranquillity during two 
centuries and a half of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 

Another remarkable policy of the JTokugawas was 
the complete shutting up of the country from foreign 
intercourse. Although official relations between Japan, 
China, and Corea were often interrupted, the people on 
neighbouring coasts carried on trade with each other. 
People of the south-western coasts of Japan were very 
enterprising navigators, and during some two hundred 
years, from the latter half of the fourteenth century to the 
sixteenth century, some of them made chronic raids on 
the littoral provinces of China and Corea, so that the 
Wak 5 ^ as they came to be called in China, were a terror to 
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their inhabitants ; the (rovernment.s of C'hina and Corea 
on several oocasion.s .sent frnitle.s.s nnnon.stmncc'.s to the 
Japane,sc Government, which wa.s too Ini.sy for nnv.st of 
the time with dome.stic tnnilile.s to atUsul to tlui.se 
complaints, even if it wa.s wdllinjjf to do so. Trade, how- 
ever, continued to flourish between these countries. 

In 1541, z.o, toward.s the clo.se of the A.shikaf^a 
Shogunatc, Portupjuesc merchantiruui appeared for the 
first time in Kyushui ; tin; PorUif^'ue.se tlumceforth enttmed 
into commercial relations with the lord.s of tluw<‘ pro- 
vinces, who welcomed them chielly for the lire-ann.s, 
which they were eatfer not only to purcha.S('. hut to learn 
to manufacture. The Portuj^iu'.sct held the monopoly of 
trade wltli Japan for .some tinu\ hut early in tlu; .stwen- 
teenth century tin; Dutch app(!anHl upt)n the scents, a.s 
also the Spaniards and the Enp^lish, tlu? latter of whom 
were, however, soon ousted by the Dutch. During' the 
latter part of the sixteenth and the earlier part of the 
seventeenth century, the Japanes<; (ixtend(;d their trade 
as far south as Annam, Luzon, Siam, or even further, 
possessing strongly-constructed ve.ssels, .some of which 
were three-masted ships, mea.suring a.s much as 150 feet 
long by 54 feet wide. It may be interesting to note that 
the chief goods exported were copper, bronze uten.sil,s, 
lacquered articles, paper articles, such a.s umbrellas, fan.s, 
and screens, sulphur, camphor, dyed t(!xtile.s, etc,, while 
the chief iinports were silk cocooixs, thread and fabrics, 
woollen stuffs, sugar, drugs and incens(i, vermilion, 
mercury, glass ware, wine, books, etc. But it wa.s not 
for trade alone that the Japanc.se went abroad ; there were 
adventurers, of whom Yamada Nagaraasa was a notable 
example. This man, finding there was no vent for his 
adventurous spirit in Japan, where order had been 
established under the Tokugawa shoguns, went to Siam 
early in the seventeenth century. He organised a force 
of the Japanese settlers in that country, helped the King 
of Siam in his internal troubles, and also in fighting 
the Spaniards, whom he routed. The feat won him 
great fame and admiration, as the military prestige of 
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the Spaniards was very great at this time, and the 
King of Siam gave him his daughter in marriage. 

■ Unfortunately, troubles excited by the interference of 
the Jesuit missionaries in internal politics caused the 
third shogun, lyemitsu, to interdict all travelling abroad, 
and to forbid the building of large ships (1635). Jesuit 
missionaries had come very soon after the first coming of 
the Portuguese merchantmen, Francis Xavier arriving at 
Nagasaki in 1548. He and other missionaries were well 
received by the lords of Kyushu, and the new religion 
soon spread not only in Kyushu, but also in the neigh- 
bourhood of Kyoto, and later even in the north-eastern 
parts of Japan. Several powerful lords and great 
men became converts, Otomo S 5 rin being among the 
earliest; Ouchi Yoshitaka, the powerful lord of Nagato 
or Choshu and neighbouring provinces, and even the 
shogun Yoshiteru himself, are said to have been among 
the converts. In 1581, Omura and Arima, lords in the 
province of Hizen, sent envoys to Rome with letters 
and presents to the Pope. Among the converts may 
also be mentioned Konishi Yukinaga, a general of 
Hideyoshi, who distinguished himself in the Corean 
invasion, and was afterwards one of the most active 
opponents of the Tokugawas. Thus Christianity made 
rapid progress, notwithstanding some opposition on the 
part of Buddhist priests, receiving no serious check, 
until Hideyoshi, angered, it is said, by thB arrogance 
and intolerance of the missionaries, issued an order to 
stop the propagandism of the new religijon, to expel the 
missionaries, and to demolish the churches ; the order 
was, however, not very rigorously carried out, Hideyoshi 
being occupied with the invasion of Corea. 

Tokugawa lyeyasu, who succeeded Hideyoshi in 
authority, greatly encouraged foreign commerce. He 
was friendly to foreigners, and among others treated a 
Dutchman named Jan Joost and an English pilpt named 
William Adams, who had arrived in 1600 in a Dutch 
ship, with great consideration, giving them land and 
residence in Yedo (now Tokyo), where the streets they 
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lived in are still known as Yayosu Slri'ot and Anjin or 
Pilot Street respectively, lie Icann^tl alKuit the world 
outside from them. He hail, howtivt'r, reasons not to 
be friendly to tlu^ Jesuit nns.sionari(js and their converts, 
for they were a source of tnnihlc everywhere oit account 
of their intolerance of, and qua^^;Ls•o^lt^ attitude towards, 
those of other faiths, and was therefore wtdl iitclincd U) 
listen to the representations of the Dutch, who jKir.suaded 
him that they were intriguintj to g(^t possession of the 
land and were dangerous to the State. Accordingly, in 
i6ii, he issued an order expelling tlu; missionaries and 
forbidding people to profes.s Christianity on pain of 
death or exile. Strong measures w('re taken this time 
to enforce the order, several of tlu; feudal lords who were- 
ardent Christians being either {)ut to death or exiled 
(to Spanish Possessions in Luzon). Although in other 
parts of the country these measure's went attended with 
success, in the provinces of Hizen and Bungo in 
Kyushu, where Christian converts witre most numerous 
and most zealous, and more especially in .Shimabara 
and neighbouring di.stricts, the most cruel persecutions 
were of no avail. Thither now flocked not Christian.^ 
only but also malcontents and turbulent spirits, of whom 
there was a large number at this time, followers of lords 
who had fought unsuccessfully agaimst the Tokugawas ; 
and finally, in 1637, they brokit out in open rebellion to 
the numbee. of 35,000. But though at first the rebels 
had some success, they were put down early in the next 
year. This was the real deathblow to Chri.stianity in 
Japan ; still stronger steps were taken to .suppress it 
entirely. Already in the year before the rebellion of 
Shimabara, the order prohibiting all travelling abroad 
and building of large ships under penalty of deatli liad 
been issued, with a view to cut off all intercourse with 
foreigri countries, and thereby facilitate the suppression 
of Christianity, Only the Dutch and the Chinese were 
allowed to come and trade, as neither of them enter- 
tained any idea of religious propagandism, and the 
Dutch were looked upon as disposed to assist the 
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Japanese against the Portuguese and Spaniards ; even 
these, however, were not allowed to trade freely as here- 
tofore, but were limited to the single port of Nagasaki, 
the Dutch especially being confined to its suburb 
called Dejima. Many severe laws were made against 
Christians ; and henceforth everybody was required to 
be registered at a Buddhist temple, every child being 
so registered at its birth ; a man had for certain purposes 
to be provided with a certificate from the temple ; no one 
could be buried except according to the Buddhist ritual 
by Buddhist priests ; thus Buddhist temples became a 
sort of registry offices which a man could not choose or 
change at will. In Kyushu, moreover, people were 
required to trample upon a picture or image of Christ, 
in order to testify that they were not Christians, a custom 
which lasted to the end of the Tokugawa Shogunate. 
By these and other stringent measures, Christianity was 
entirely stamped out, at least publicly. At the time 
of Restoration of 1868, two centuries after, there were, 
however, found some who still secretly believed in 
Christianity. 

By the law of registration Buddhism was made 
practically the national religion, every Japanese subject 
being bound to belong to one sect or another from the 
time of his birth, and so it continued to be down to the 
Restoration. The Shogunate, however, took good care 
that priests should not obtain such great fjower as they 
had before the days of Nobunaga and Hideyoshi. It 
was forbidden to build new temples and shrines without 
special permission, and lands for the sQpport of existing 
ones were definitely fixed, so that they could not get 
possession of vast domains. A system of rigid ecclesi- 
astical organisation was established ; in each sect there 
were certain official priests, heads of the sect, who 
were responsible for priests of that sect, and the whole 
was placed under strict administrative surveillance of a 
high civil officer. The ability with which the Shogunate 
brought the priests under complete subordination to its 
authority, not only without their opposition, but with 
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their entire concurrence, anti while Kciunin}** (o protect 
and favour them, is on a par with the ma.ster!y ai'tion 
by which, as I have explained abovt', tlie threat feudal 
lords were broug'ht under iierfett eoiilrol. 

One word as to the n^lation of the Siui, innate u\ tiui 
Imperial Court. Durinfj the troublous times of tlu' latter 
days of the Ashikajja Shb^untite, wluui the authority 
of the shog'uns thenis(!l\'(‘.s was often set at nnu|;ht, 
and their income wa.s prec-arimis, Ii}4:hlinjLj ^oitig- on in 
every part of the country, sometimes <'ven in the very 
streets of Kyoto, the court was in j^reat straits, and had 
difficulty in obtaininf^ the whennvithal to stipport its 
dignity. Some of tlu; mori; ambitious military I<»rds 
made presetits to the court, for which llu'y wi-re rewarded 
with court ranks and honorary oftieia.1 titles. 'I'hese 
could only be given l)y the (a)tirt, usually at (he reqiu'St 
of the shoguns in the case of military men, and were 
much coveted. .So much even in those days of the 
great decadence of the court prestige was the Imperial 
House and everything connectcid with it honoured 
and reverenced. Indeed, the feeling of reverence and 
veneration with which Japanesti pciophi hav<! alway.s 
regarded the Imperial House is something peculiar. 
The shoguns and military men, even while j)aying no 
heed to the authority or wishes of Emperors, still never 
lost this feeling. Many circumstances could be citcM to 
prove this %ct. Nobunaga and Hid<>yoshi had been 
careful to show the utmost resi)ect f(.>r the court, and 
Tokugawas were too wise not to know the importance 
of treating the court with every mark of resptict, whih; 
at the same time they took good care to hold all the 
real power in their hands. 

Such in brief was the policy of the founders of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate. So well was it conceived and 
so thoroughly carried out, that the country enjoytid 
most complete and uninterrupted traiuiuillity for nearly 
two centuries and a half of that Shogunate. Nor was 
this a period of stagnation and decline, such as 
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might happen to a nation removed from all foreign 
intercourse and external stimulus. Their absence was 
compensated for by a strong spirit of rivalry between 
different daimyos, skilfully fostered by the Shogunate. 
The daimyos and their counsellors were ever strenuous 
in their endeavours to maintain and increase the power 
and honour of their respective hans (or clans), on the 
one hand, by promoting the education and training of 
their retainers and by stimulating their spirit, and on 
the other by encouraging industrial arts and crafts 
tending to the increase of wealth within their respective 
territories. The propagation of education and the 
development of industry were two gi'eat products of 
this period. Of the latter, it is not for me to speak 
here, but I must say something about the former, 
especially about the education and training of the 
samurais, or men of military class, for it was this which 
enabled them to assimilate the occidental knowledge 
and adopt Occidental methods, when brought face to 
face with them at the close of this period. 

Up to the beginning of the Tokugawa Shdgunate, 
Buddhist temples were almost the only places where 
people could obtain any learning. Even sons of 
military lords were mostly taught in these temples. 
And they continued to be schools for common people 
for some time after. A trace of this fact has remained 
in the name Terakoya, or House for the ClifSdren of the 
Temple, given to elementary schools up to the beginning 
of the present era. It must also be remarked that from 
the thirteenth to the sixteenth century, most of the great 
generals and lords were assisted by the counsels of 
priests, the majority being of the Zen sect. In those 
days there were indeed no learned scholars who were not 
Buddhist priests, the only others being court nobles, and 
even these had usually little more than a smattering of the 
knowledge of the Chinese. Towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, a man named Fujiwara Seikwa, who had 
been a Buddhist priest but had renounced Buddhism, was 
the first to teach Confucian moral philosophy as inter- 

c 
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prcled by Shushi (I call him by llir naim- familiar lo the 
Japauc.se)i a Chinese pluh).st>|>hiT ol the tweltih camtury, 
and distinct from tlic Etulilhist leadiinj;'. lyeya.su was 
a great admirer of Seikwa, ami the tem'hings ol the 
Shushi school of Confuoian phihtsophy formed thi* basis 
of the teaching of the Chincsii cla.ssies, that is, ol the 
education of the military da.s.s, so ih.at Irom this time 
forth our moral teaching vv;i.s emiinciitalt'd from all 
ecclesiastical inlluence.s. Otlu'i* .schools of Contueitin 
philosophy arose;, but none t)f them wen; (juite so 
inlluential as the vShashi sdiool, whit;h was placed by 
lyeyasu under the din;clion of Hayashi Kazan, one 
of the most distiugaiislmd dis<'iple.s of Seikwa, ami hi.s 
descendants, and thus may bt; regarded .as the ollieial 
school. 

lyeyasu and his immedi.aic sueee.ssors were, how- 
ever, too busy with the work of consolitlation to do very 
mudi for tlie advancennmt of learning ami lalucJition, 
but Tsunayoshi, the lifth shogun (it)Ho-i7(K>), was a 
great Chinese scholar, and gave a great itujnil.se to the 
study of Chinese literature. 1 le him.sdf g;ive ;t series of 
expository lectures on the Chinese classics, which were 
attended by daimyos a.s well as his own immediate 
retainers. An academy wtis opened fur the first time in 
Yedo, where learned scholars g'ttve (sxpo.sitory and coin- 
mentatory lectures on the Chinest; diissics ; this academy, 
known as filioheikd, continued till the beginning of the 
present era of Meiji to be a sort of university h>r the 
study of Chinese literature. I'hi.s ex;imple wius followed 
by the daimyoS, who esbiblishcd .schools in their terri- 
tories fur the study of Chinese. Pruvi.sions were also 
made both by the Shogunate and by the daimyos fur 
the training of their retainers in military arts, surjt as 
archery, fencing, the use of spt;ars, riding, jujutsu, 
swimming, etc. The education of the samurais in those 
days consisted almost entirely in the study of Clune.se 
literature (including therein books written in Clunese by 
Japanese authors) and training in military arts. The 
former was cultivated not so much for Uteraty purposes 
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as for the humanities ; its system of moral philosophy 
was studied for practical guidance, that the pupils might 
■thereby be better fitted for the task of regulating their 
own individual conduct, of properly managing the alFairs 
of their house, that is to say, adjusting their family rela- 
tions, of taking share in the good government of their 
lord’s territory, and, if need be, of helping their lord in 
the wider sphere of national administration. History 
in the same way was studied, not for historical facts 
merely, but chiefly for the lessons to be derived from 
it of how states rose, prospered, declined, and fell, of how 
great men of olden days dealt with different problems 
of government, and so on ; it is to be remarked that 
Chinese scholars and Japanese after them, conceived 
the work of historian in the same vein. 

Pedagogically speaking, there was a great waste of 
time. Boys not older than five or six years of age were 
made to learn the philosophical works of Confucius and 
other Chinese classical works. At first they simply 
learned them by rote, but as they grew older, they were 
taught to understand them, partly by means of lectures 
which were sometimes expository, but as often consisted 
in moral sermons on the texts, and partly by their own 
thinking. Time, however, was no object in those old 
days, and the mental culture and moral training they 
gained in this way were very valuable indeed. Those 
who could not or would not acquire menlS .1 culture, at 
least obtained a certain amount of moral training, and 
for the rest, they went in for military ^exercises, which 
were very much encouraged, and in which they also 
gained a great deal of discipline and moral training ; 
for in those old days teaching in military arts did not 
stop at merely making pupils expert in them, it included 
inuring of the body to hardship and privations, and the 
cultivation of endurance, tenacity of purpose, readiness of 
resources, coolness in danger, and like qualities deemed 
essential for a samurai ; masters considered themselves 
and were regarded by others not as mere instructors 
in these arts, but as responsible for the mental and moral 
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training of their pupils, especially in the above-mentioned 
qualities and in a strict habit of obedience to superiors. 
As one example of the methods they pursued for the 
purpose, I may mention the kangeikoy which it was 
customary to hold in every school of military art; it 
consisted in young men and even small boys assembling 
in the school and practising in the early morning hours, 
almost before it was light, without any fire, during ten, 
fifteen, or even thirty days in the coldest season of the 
year; social opinion was hard upon any who shirked 
the test. I may remark, by the way, that this custom 
has recently been revived in many schools in connection 
with fencing and jujutsu. I have always thought that 
there is a great similarity between the education of 
the samurais in old Japan, with its Chinese literature and 
military exercises, and the classical education of English 
public schools, with its classics and its boating, cricket, 
football, and athletic sports. The advantages and dis- 
advantages of the two seem to me to be very much 
alike ; much the same thing could be said for and against 
both. 

If any one showed a special proficiency either in 
literature or military arts, he was allowed, or often 
ordered, to proceed to study with noted masters at schools 
belonging to the shogun’s government, or to other 
daimyos, or at private schools. The shogun’s govern- 
ment generflly allowed such pupils to enter its schools 
or academy, while a daimyo who was fortunate enough 
to have a great^master among his retainers was proud 
of the fact, and not averse to the retainers of other 
daimyos coming to receive instruction from him. Then, 
again there were some masters, unwilling or unable 
to serve a daimyo, who opened private schools, which 
would sometimes be very largely attended for the sake 
of their teaching. 

Other studies besides Chinese were often taken up 
by different individuals, either according to their taste or 
by order of their lord. For instance, those who wished 
to be doctors had to study medicine (Chinese system) 
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with some doctor, for there was no school at which 
medicine was taught. Mathematics was cultivated by 
a few ; it was originally introduced from China, but 
Seki, a contemporary of Newton, who was a mathe- 
matician of great original power, invented a system of 
algebra, which gave him immense power in his further 
investigations. The results obtained by Seki and his 
disciples by their investigations in metrical geometry, 
algebra, the theory of series, etc., were of very high order. 
In natural sciences also some progress was made, and 
when Siebold came to Japan to study our flora and fauna, 
he found some enthusiastic pupils. There were many 
other branches of learning pursued with success. Fine 
arts, industrial arts, and even games, such as and 
Japanese (or rather Chinese) chess, were encouraged 
with good results. 

Towards the latter part of the Tokugawa Shogunate, 
occidental learning began to be introduced. Already in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the eighth 
shogun, Yoshimune (1716-1745), gave great encourage- 
ment to the introduction of occidental knowledge. In 
1720 the importation of foreign books, which had 
hitherto been altogether forbidden, was permitted with 
the exception of books relating to religion. In 1744 
an astronomical observatory was established in Yedo. 
The Dutch were ordered to report on what was taking 
place in the world outside. They were alsfTencouraged 
to bring presents to the shoguns of the productions of 
different countries, and it is stated that in 1737 they 
were rewarded with 100,000 lbs. of copper in return for 
a number of horses which they had presented to the 
shogun. The death of Yoshimune was a great blow to 
these progressive measures, but the path of progress 
once opened could not be closed again. I must here 
mention specially two doctors, Maeno Ryotaku (1723- 
1803) and Sugita Genpaku (1733-1817); the former 
had succeeded in learning the Dutch alphabet and some 
two or three hundred words of Dutch with great 
difficulty, and having got hold of a Dutch book on 
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anatomy, they compared the figures in it with the body 
of an executed criminal, which was dissected, and were 
greatly struck by their correctness as compared with 
the statements in Chinese books. They then proceeded 
with a few kindred spirits to read the book and to 
translate it into Chinese (the language of scholars in 
those days). It was to them almost like deciphering 
hieroglyphics, but after four years of hard work they 
succeeded in the task, and the first book on anatomy 
of the occidental school was published in 1774. Such 
was the spirit which animated some, at least, of the old 
samurais in their eager search for knowledge. Those 
who studied Dutch, and especially the Dutch system 
of medicine, gradually increased. Works on medicine 
and surgery, on chemistry and physics, on botany and 
materia medica^ on geography, on European tactics 
and gunnery, etc., were translated or compiled, and 
eagerly studied. It must be stated, however, that these 
studies were confined to a comparatively small minority, 
and were not altogether without danger to those who 
pursued them. On the one hand from the constituted 
authorities, who saw in their restlessness a source of 
political trouble, for there were among them several who 
perceived from the knowledge they had obtained by 
reading Dutch books grave danger in the defence- 
less_ conditio of the Empire, especially in the north, 
against maritime attack, and made representations to 
the authorities about them, and on the other from 
the Conservatives, who thought all such innovations a 
desecration of the sacred land. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, there 
arose a remarkable intellectual revolutionary move- 
ment, of which the introduction of the occidental learn- 
ing above mentioned may be considered as a part. It 
was somewhat similar to the Aufkldrung in Europe 
at about the same period. It appeared in almost every 
branch of intellectual activity, in literature, in the arts, in 
religion, and in politics. There was a general restless- 
ness and reaction against old authorities. The study 
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of pure classical Japanese literature, in opposition to the 
predominating influence of Chinese literature and philo- 
sophy, was revived, and led to the rise of Neo-Shintd, 
under such leaders as Motoori and Hirata. Ancient 
Japanese history was studied, and, as the real nature 
of the fundamental constitution of the Empire began 
to be better known, the rule of the Shdgunate came to 
be recognised by some as an usurpation of the power of 
government, which properly belonged to the Imperial 
House, and to be secretly resented as an act of dis- 
loyalty and unrighteousness. Such thinkers were not 
many, but they were earnest, and their number was 
continually growing. 

I must now say a few words about the education of 
the common people^ under the Shogunate. There were 
no provisions made specially for their education, either by 
the shogun’s government or by the daimyos, or by their 
own communities in cities, towns, and villages, where 
they enjoyed no little self-government in local matters 
under their mayors or headmen ; but almost everywhere 
throughout the country, where there was congregated 
a sufficient population to support them, there were 
private schools, where elementary teaching was given 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic. As even for the 
most ordinary purposes of life, Chinese characters were 
used as ideographs, a certain amount of knowledge 
of them was necessary even for ordinarj^. people, and 
lessons in the writing of them formed an important part 
of the curriculum of those schools. The pupils learned to 
know those characters by learning h< 5 w to write them, 
and thus reading was an adjunct to writing. The text- 
books or copy-books from which they learned to write 

^ By * ' common people I mean those belonging to the three out of the four 
classes into which the nation was divided. These classes were (x) the samurais 
or the military class, who were the rulers of the land ; (2) the farmers and 
peasants, tillers of the land, some of whom owned a large extent of land and 
were sometimes allowed as a special privilege to have a mmily name and wear 
two swords; (3) the artisans and labourers; (4) the merchants and tradespeople 
who were theoretically classed last, as they did not produce anything, but 
some of whom having, comparatively speaking, great wealth, were naturally 
treated with some respect, even obtaining the privilege of having a family 
name and of wearing two swords. 
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and read contained sentences in which Chinese char- 
acters were mixed with letters of the Japanese alphabet. 
They were usually moral maxims, so that here again 
we have moral teaching forming an essential part of 
education. There were various other text -books, by 
means of which a knowledge of Chinese characters as 
well as some elementary facts in geography and history, 
or facts necessary in different arts, crafts, and trades, 
were taught. Fees for tuition were very low, and thus 
the facilities of common education were within the 
reach of even poor people. The spread of education 
among the people dates chiefly from the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The eighth shogun, Yoshimune, 
of whom I have already spoken as encouraging the 
importation of foreign knowledge, also gave a great 
impetus to the improvement of the education of the 
masses ; and about this period there were several 
eminent educationalists, such as Muro Kyusu and 
Kaibara Ekken. With all of them, it was always the 
moral betterment of the people that was held to be the 
main object of education. There was no religious teach- 
ing in any of their systems, except that the reverence for 
ancestors, for ancient gods, and for Buddhist gods was 
inculcated, just in the same way as the veneration for 
Confucius and other great philosophers, and for the 
good, the wise, and great men in general. 

The custQfn of going on pilgrimages to shrines and 
temples scattered throughout the country was a great 
educative factor; in every village there was a club, 
members of which by paying small subscriptions 
were entitled to be taken on those pilgrimages under 
the direction and care of an experienced leader, and it 
was not men only who went on those pilgrimages, 
mothers, wives, and maidens taking part in them; 
in some parts of the country young men and women 
were not considered eligible for marriage unless 
they had been to the shrine at Ise. Just as, for the 
samurais, sojourn during a certain period in Yedo in 
the retinue of their lords was an educative opportunity, 
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so for the common people these pilgrimages were bene- 
ficial in widening their ideas and sympathies. So much 
were they regarded as desirable, that apprentices often 
went on pilgrimages without a penny, leaving their 
masters without asking their permission, and begging 
their way to and back ; they would be recognised as 
going to Ise or Kompira, and so on, and people would 
give them food and shelter, and on their return, if they 
could show that they had been to these shrines, their 
running away would be pardoned, and they would be 
taken back by their masters. I may add that the custom 
of pilgrimage to Ise, Kompira, Fuji^ Mountain, and 
the Honganji temple in Kyoto, etc., is still prevalent 
to-day. 

Another educative factor was a certain species of 
entertainment called “story-telling,” very popular in 
some parts of the country, notably in Tokyo, in which 
professional story - tellers gave accounts of historical 
events in a graphic, if not very accurate, manner ; in 
this way the deeds of the brave, the loyal, the wise 
and the good became a matter of common knowledge. 
Then there was the drama, which also served to show 
to people in general an elevated, often exaggerated 
standard of morals, of loyalty in man, of chastity in 
woman, and of self-sacrifice in performance of duty, 
that was demanded of all. 

The Shogunate of lyenari, the eleventht shogun 
(1786-1837), may be regarded as the culminating point 
of the House of Tokugawa ; but the corruption and 
demoralisation which grew out of long continued peace 
and prosperity, and against which some of the shogun’s 
ministers, like Matsudaira Sadanobu, strove in vain, 
were already sapping its foundations, and there was, 
as I have stated before, a vague under-current of rest- 
lessness. The coming of Commodore Perry in 1853, 
by introducing the complications of foreign relations, 
greatly embarrassed the Shogunate and hastened its 
downfall. The country was thoroughly roused j rest- 
less and enterprising spirits secretly left their hans for 
fear of compromising their lords, and became rdnins^ or 
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wave-men,’^ men free and fearless as waves; they 
were wild and unruly men, bound by no consideration 
save that of serving their country, who had, in fact, by 
renouncing nominally at all events their fealty to their 
feudal lords, set themselves free from the trammels 
which had bound them, in order the better to serve the 
country according to their own ideas. The fifteen years 
after the first coming of Commodore Perry was indeed 
a stirring time for Japan. 

The shogun ^s government, perceiving that we had 
much to learn from the Western nations, established a 
school or academy, where European languages — Dutch, 
English, German, French, and Russian — were taught, 
not only to the direct retainers of the shdgun, but also to 
those of daimyos, and even to common people. This 
academy, which had developed out of an institution ori- 
ginally established for the translation of foreign books, 
was first opened in 1857, and is the germ out of which 
has grown the present Imperial University of Tokyo. 
Such a step was not unopposed ; the Conservatives 
were indignant and regarded those who encouraged or 
pursued such studies as traitors : my own grandfather, 
Dr Mitsukuri Genpo, who was a doctor of the Dutch 
school of medicine and a professor of Dutch in this 
academy in the ’sixties, received letters with threats of 
assassination from some of these wave - men. The 
methods ^f teaching in the academy were, like all 
teaching in those days, individual, each pupil was 
taught separately during some quarter of an hour or 
more by a teacher ; there was a necessity for a large 
staff of teachers, but as such a large number could 
not be found, the pupil, after he had advanced a little, 
was made to help in the teaching. I remember that I 
entered this academy at the age of seven to learn 
English, and after I had been there for a year or so 
and got through my alphabet and conversation-book, 
I was set to teach them to new pupils, mostly a good 
deal older than myself, some even grown up, while I 
got my own lessons in the afternoon. The shogun’s 
government also sent students abroad for study j the first 
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party was sent to Holland, and the next to Russia ; a 
third came to England in the winter of 1866 (among 
this party were Count Hayashi, now Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and myself), and a fourth to France. Some of 
the greater daimyos, such as Satsuma and Chdshii, also 
sent students abroad. 

Meanwhile a great agitation was going on to over- 
throw the Shogunate, one great article of indictment 
against it being that it had concluded treaties with 
foreign nations without the sanction, and even against 
the express wishes of the Imperial Court. Finally the 
opponents of the Shdgunate were successful, and in the 
last month of 1867, Keiki, the fifteenth of the Tokugawa 
shdguns, requested and obtained the permission of the 
Emperor to resign his Shogunate, and although some of 
his too zealous retainers fought against the Imperial 
forces, they were put down without very great difficulty, 
and the whole country was, after seven hundred years of 
the Shogunate, brought under the immediate rule of the 
Emperor. Japan has reasons to remember this action of 
Keiki ; he had been raised in 1866 to the Shdgunate 
from the Mito branch of Tokugawa, a cadet branch which 
had always been noted for its respect for the Imperial 
House, even against the interests of the House of Toku- 
gawa. Being imbued with this spirit he recognised the 
justice of the demands for the restoration of the authority 
of government into Imperial hands, and rather than 
plunge the country into civil war, which would indeed 
have been disastrous for Japan, resigned^his Shogunate 
and with it all the administrative powers which had 
been entrusted to the shogun. He went into retirement 
and was succeeded in the headship of the House of 
Tokugawa by a young scion of another branch of 
Tokugawa, the present Prince Tokugawa lyesato, the 
President of the House of Peers. The Emperor has 
recently honoured Keiki by conferring on him the title 
of Prince, the highest in the Japanese nobility. Thus 
quietly was accomplished the great event of Ishin^ or 
‘‘Renewal,^’ known to the Western world as the 
Restoration of Meiji. 
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With 1868 begins the new era, that of Meiji^ or “The 
Enlightened Government,” the accession of the present 
Emperor to the throne having taken place in the 
beginning of the previous year and the resignation of 
the shogun Keiki at the end of the same year. 

The han of Choshu had been foremost in opposition 
to the Shogunate : they were declared rebels as early as 
1864, and forces were sent against them, but they did 
not effect^much, and the result was a great loss of 
prestige for the Shogunate. The great hans of Satsuma, 
Tosa, and Hizen, and others joined them, and the result 
was the final overthrow of the Shogunate. The cry of 
the assailants of the Shogunate was “ Reverence for the 
Sovereign,” “ Restoration of the Imperial rule,” “Great 
Righteousness ” (against the usurpation of the authority 
by the Shogunate), and, with at least a large section of 
them, “The Exclusion of Barbarians.” The leaders of 
the movement knew very well that the last was neither 
practicable nor desirable, and one of the first acts of the 
new Government was to grant the foreign representatives 
an audience with the Emperor, an act without precedent 
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in our history, which so incensed the Conservatives, who 
had really believed in the exclusion of the foreigners 
un’der the new regimCj that one of them attacked the 
British representative, Sir Harry Parkes, in a street in 
Kydto, as he was proceeding to the palace ; he was, 
fortunately, prevented from killing him by the bravery 
of two Tosa samurais, Goto and Nakae, the former of 
whom was afterwards one of the leaders of the movement 
for the calling of the National Assembly, 

On the fourteenth day of the third month of the first 
year of Meiji (6th April i868), the Emperor summoned 
the Imperial princes and high officials of his court, and 
in the Skishindeny or the ^‘Throne Room’’ of the old palace 
in Kyoto, he swore the memorable oath known as ^'The 
Imperial Oath of Five Articles,” setting forth the 
policy that was to be followed hereafter by him. The 
five articles and the term of the oath are as follows : ^ — 

( 1 .) Deliberative Assemblies shall be established^ and 
all measures of government shall be decided by 
public opinio7i, 

(II.) All classes^ high and low^ shall unite in vigorously 
carrying out the plan of gov ermnent^ 

(III.) Officials j civil and military^ and all common 
people shall, as far as possible, he allozved to 
fulfil their just desires, so that there may not 
be any discontent among them, ^ 

(IV.) Uncivilised customs of former times shall be 
broken through, and everything shall be based 
upon just and equitable principles of nature, 

(V.) Knowledge shall he sought for throughout the 
world, so that the welfare of the Empire may 
be promoted, 

‘‘Desiring to carry out a reform without parallel 
in the annals of Our country. We Ourselves 
here take the initiative and swear to the 
Deities of Heaven and Earth to adopt these 
fundamental principles of national govern- 

^ I have followed the translation of the five articles by Professor Nk 
Hozumi of the Imperial University of Tdkyo as the most literal. 
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ment, so as to establish thereby the security 
and prosperity of the people. We call upon 
you all to make combined and strenuous 
efforts to carry them out.” 

In accordance with the oath, great changes followed 
in rapid succession. The greatest of all, and the most 
fundamental, was the abolition of the feudal system. 
In 1869, the great daimyos of Satsuma, Chdshu, Hizen, 
and Tosa, acting on the recommendations of their dis- 
tinguished retainers, great men who were the real leaders 
of the time, the elder Saigo, Okubo, Kido, Okuma, and 
others, memorialised the Throne that it was “ju-st and 
proper” — in accordance with “ the great righteousness ” 
— that all the people and lands of the Empire should 
come under the direct control of the Emperor. The 
other daimyos followed their example. Thereupon all 
the daimyos were summoned to a conference, and in 
consequence of the recommendation of this assembly, 
all the fiefs hitherto held by them were restored to 
the Emperor, the daimyos receiving one-tenth of the 
revenue of their former fiefs. Thus, just as the shogun 
had surrendered into the Imperial hands the power of 
administration over the whole Empire, so the daimyos 
also of their own free will, and because they deemed it 
righteous and just, gave up their lands and power, even 
of life and death over their retainers and the people 
within their territories. They and the court nobles 
who had formed a class by themselves were now 
classed togethfer under the name of Kwasoku, or “ flower 
families,” which remains their designation to the 
present day. The samurais or former retainers of 
daimyos likewise received pensions, and were classed 
as Skizoku, or “samurai families,” as distinguished 
from the Heimin, or the “common people,” a distinc- 
tion which, although it still exists in name, now confers 
no legal or social privilege or honour. 

But although feudal fiefs were thus restored to the 
central Government, they were retained as administra- 
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tive divisions, and the former daimyos remained as 
governors with their old retainers as officials under 
them, so that in reality the hans retained much of 
their old autonomous power. Such a state of things 
could scarcely be expected to work satisfactorily, or to 
content those who had worked so zealously for the 
restoration of the authority of government into Imperial 
hands. Consequently, on the fourteenth day of the 
seventh month of the third year of Meiji (29th August 
1871), the hans, or the old feudal divisions, of which 
there were 263 at the time, were finally abolished. The 
old daimyos were relieved of their governorships, and the 
formal political relation between them and their retainers 
was dissolved, although the moral and social relations 
have continued even down to the present day, and will 
probably continue for another generation or two in 
many cases. The pensions of the Kwazoku and Shizoku 
were afterwards commuted at several years’ purchase 
into national bonds bearing interest varying from 5 per 
cent, to 7 per cent. The whole country was divided 
anew into 3 Fu and 72 Ken, 75 prefectures in all, for the 
distinction between a fu and a ken need not be noticed 
for our purpose. Thus peacefully, by the free will of 
the military lords and their retainers, was effected the 
abolition of the feudal system. 

Among other important measures of reform, which 
I may mention here, travelling was made entirely free, 
post and telegraph services were initiated, railways 
began to be constructed and lighthouses to be built, 
banks were established, and in various'ways industry 
and commerce were encouraged. Old court dresses were 
replaced by uniforms in the foreign style. The wearing 
of swords was forbidden, a measure which gave rise 
to great discontent among the Conservative samurais, 
for the sword was regarded, according to their old idea, 
as the soul of the samurai, but it was perhaps the more 
important change, since it was desirable to make manifest 
the equality of all classes before the law. The laws 
themselves were revised. A new system of taxation was 
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introduced. The calendar was changed from the lunar to 
the Gregorian, the third day of the twelfth month of the 
fifth year of Meiji being made the first day of the first 
month of the sixth year of Meiji (ist January 1873). The 
Army and Navy were entirely reorganised, and a system 
of conscription was introduced, this being a return to 
the old days, before the usurpation of the governmental 
authority by the military class, when everybody was 
liable to military service, as I have already stated. 

Education was by no means neglected among all 
these changes ; in fact, the first care of the new central 
Government was to reopen schools established by the 
Shogunate which had been closed at the beginning of 
the new rigime. Foreign teachers were engaged ; and 
students were sent abroad, not only by the central 
Government, but by many of the larger hans. But I 
propose to speak later on more specially of the history 
of education in the Meiji era ; for the present let us go 
on with the general account. Of course, it was not to 
be expected that these and other great reforms of the 
first years of Meiji could be carried out without difficulty 
or opposition ; one may rather be surprised that they 
were carried out at all. One cannot sufficiently admire, 
nor can the Japanese nation feel sufficiently grateful for, 
the wisdom of the Emperor, who, young as he was (he 
was only fifteen at the time of his succession to the 
throne in' 1867), listened to the wise and able counsels 
of his devoted counsellors and supported them with his 
confidence in ffiem ; or the self-sacrificing patriotism of 
the daimyos, who gave up their feudal territories and 
power, which they had held for more than two centuries 
and a half, all for the sake of the Empire and 
because they thought it righteous and just ; or the 
devotion, energy, and foresight of the great court nobles, 
like Sanjo and Iwakura, and of distinguished samurais, 
like Saigo, Okubo, Kido, Okuma, Ito, etc. 

In October of 1873, those men who had hitherto 
worked so hard together for the sake of the Empire 
came to an open rupture over the Corean question. At 
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the Great Council of statesmen, held in the presence of 
the Emperor, the peace party headed by Iwakura and 
Okubo, and including among others Ito, Okuma, and 
Old, prevailed, and Saigo, Soyeshima, Itagaki, Goto, 
and Eto resigned their position in the Government. 
Several risings of the disaffected took place, the principal 
of which were those in Saga (1874), Kumamoto (1876), 
Hagi (1876), and Kagoshima (1877). It is to be 
remarked that these towns are respectively in the 
provinces of Hizen, Higo, Choshu and Satsuma, whose 
daimyos had been most prominent in the Restoration, 
and that leaders in the first and third were respectively 
Eto and Maebara, both of whom had held the highest 
offices in the Government, while the Satsuma rebellion 
was headed by the renowned Saigo himself. These 
risings were, of course, not directed against the Emperor 
but against those at the head of the Government ; they 
were put down without much difficulty, except the last, 
which caused a good deal of trouble. The days were, 
happily, past when the supreme place in the Emperor’s 
Council could be won by an appeal to arms ; even among 
those who resigned at the same time as the men we have 
spoken of, others like Itagaki and Goto tried more 
peaceful methods of making their counsels heard. 

In the early years of Meiji, the organisation of the 
central administration was changed several times ; in 
1869, the Dajogwan (the Great Government dffice) was 
established, which continued to be the seat of the 
supreme central power under the Empefor until 1885, 
when the present cabinet system was introduced ; there 
were continual changes in the internal organisation of 
the Dajogwan, especially in the early days, into which 
we need not enter. It will be sufficient to mention 
that it was presided over by a Dajodaijin, assisted by 
two Vice-Presidents ; below them were the Sangi, or 
“Councillors,” who were sometimes at the same time 
heads of government departments, and sometimes 
distinct from them. There were deliberative bodies, 
under different names and with different constitutions, 
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at different times. By the Imperial Edict of 14th April 
1875, known as the Edict of Constitutional Government, 
a Senate was organised for legislative purposes, the 
members of which were appointed by the Emperor. 
The Taishin-In (the Supreme Court of Justice), was 
instituted; and until the people should be sufficiently 
educated to participate themselves in legislation, meet- 
ings of prefects were to be summoned to discuss measures 
of government submitted to them as representatives of 
the people, for they were considered likely to know the 
needs of the people better than the officials of the central 
Government through their more intimate relations with 
them. In 1876 the Senate received an Imperial Rescript, 
ordering it to make a draft of the National Constitution, 
which they were to present to the Emperor, but nothing 
came of this. In 1878 prefectural assemblies, composed 
of members elected by the people and having the power 
of discussing matters connected with each prefecture, 
were summoned for the first time. 

In the meantime, as early as 1874, Itagaki, 

Goto, and Soyeshima, on their retirement from the 
Government, advocated the immediate summoning of 
a national assembly to be composed of members elected 
by the people. They and others like them were earnest 
in trying to awaken the general public to a sense of the 
importance and necessity of a national assembly ; political 
associations were organised, meetings were held, and 
deputations from various parts of the country came up 
to Tokyo to,petition the Government to summon the 
national assembly at once. Although the Government, 
being of the opinion that the people in general were not. 
yet ready for a share in the national legislation, tried 
to repress these demonstrations by issuing stringent 
regulations about public meetings and the press, the 
agitation continued to increase. The Emperor, therefore, 
issued a proclamation on 12th October, 1881, in which 
he declared that he would call a national assembly in 
1890, and that he would himself determine its organisa- 
tion and power, and iiiake the result publip ip 4v!§ 
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course of time. In 1882, Hirobumi Ito, now Prince 
Ito, was sent to Europe on a special mission to investigate 
the constitutions of different states, and to examine their 
practical working. On his return, a commission was 
appointed to make a draft of the Constitution and sub- 
sidiary laws under his presidency. This draft was sub- 
mitted to the Privy Council, first organised in 1888, and 
finally received the approval of the Emperor. On nth 
February 1889, which, according to the ‘‘Chronicles,” 
was the 2549th anniversary of the coronation of the first 
Emperor, Jimmu, a day kept as an annual national 
holiday, the Emperor proceeded in state to worship at the 
sanctuary situated within the palace precincts, and there 
swore the following oath, which, as well as the Imperial 
Speech on the same occasion and the Preamble to the 
Constitution, I shall quote in extenso^ as it well illustrates 
the spirit of reverence for ancestors and the peculiar 
relation between the Imperial House and the people, 
which constitutes the fundamental character of our nation- 
ality, and on which great emphasis is laid in our educa- 
tion, as I have stated at the beginning of these lectures. 

“IMPERIAL OATH AT THE SANCTUARY 
OF THE IMPERIAL PALACE^ 

“We, the Successor to the prosperous Throne of 
Our Predecessors, do humbly and solemnly^wear to 
the Imperial Founder of Our House and to Our other 
Imperial Ancestors that, in pursuance of a great policy 
co-extensive with the Heavens and with the earth, We 
shall maintain and secure from decline tfie ancient form 
of government. 

“ In consideration of the progressive tendency of the 
course of human affairs, and in parallel with the advance 
of civilisation, We deem it expedient, in order to give 
clearness and distinctness to the instructions bequeathed 
by the Imperial Founder of Our Flouse and by Our 
other Imperial Ancestors, to establish fundamental laws 
formulated into express provisions of law, so that, on 

^ In this and in the Imperial Speech and the Preamble, which follow, I 
have followed the authorised translation, although there are several passages 
which I should have preferred to render somewhat differently, 
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the one hand, Our Imperial posterity may possess an 
express guide for the course they are to follow, and 
that, on the other. Our subjects shall thereby be enabled 
to enjoy a wider range of action in giving us their 
S'^PPort, and that the observance of Our laws shall 
continue to the remotest ages of time. We shall thereby 
give greater firmness to the stability of Our country, 
and promote the welfare of all the people within the 
boundaries of Our dominions ; and We now establish 
the Imperial House Law and the Constitution. These 
Laws come to only an exposition of grand precepts 
for the conduct of the Government, bequeathed by the 
Imperial Founder of Our House and by Our other 
Imperial Ancestors. That We have been so fortunate 
in Our reign, in keeping with the tendency of the times, 
as to accomplish this work, We owe to the glorious 
Spirits of the Imperial Founder of Our House and of 
Our other Imperial Ancestors. 

“We now reverently make Our prayer to Them 
and to Our Illustrious Father, and implore the help of 
Their Sacred Spirits, and make to Them solemn oath 
never at this time nor in the future to fail to be an 
example to Our subjects in the observance of the Laws 
hereby established. 

“ May the Heavenly Spirits witness this Our solemn 
Oath.” 

On his return to the palace, in the presence of the 
Imperial princes, ministers of state, privy councillors, 
prefects, '^and other high officials, peers, presidents of 
prefectural assemblies, and of the representatives of 
foreign countries, he handed the original copy of the 
Constitution tb the Minister President and delivered 
the following speech : — 

“Whereas We make it the joy and glory of Our 
heart to behold the prosperity of Our country, and the 
weltare of Our subjects, We do hereby, in virtue of 
the supreme power We inherit from Our Imperial 
Ancestors, promulgate the present immutable funda- 
mental law, for the sake of Our present subjects and 
their descendants. 

Imperial Founder of Our House and Our 
other Imperial Ancestors, by the help and support of 
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the forefathers of Our subjects, laid the foundation of 
Our Empire upon a basis, which is to last forever. 
That this brilliant achievement embellishes the annals 
of Our country, is due to the glorious virtues of Our 
Sacred Imperial Ancestors, and to the loyalty and 
bravery of Our subjects, their love of their country 
and their public spirit. Considering that Our subjects 
are the descendants of the loyal and good subjects 
of Our Imperial Ancestors, We doubt not but that 
Our subjects will be guided by Our views, and will 
sympathise with all Our endeavours, and that harmoni- 
ously co-operating together, they will share with Us Our 
hope of making manifest the glory of Our country, 
both at home and abroad, and of securing forever 
the stability of the work bequeathed to Us by Our 
Ancestors.” 

I append here a part of the Preamble to the 
Constitution : — 

“ Having, by virtue of the glories of Our Ancestors 
ascended the throne of a lineal succession unbroken for 
ages eternal ; desiring to promote the welfare of, and 
to give development to the moral and intellectual 
faculties of Our beloved subjects, the very same that 
have been favoured with the benevolent care and affec- 
tionate_ vigilance of Our Ancestors ; and hoping to 
maintain the prosperity of the State, in concert with 
Our people and with their support, We hereby pro- 
mulgate in pursuance of Our Imperial Rescript of 
the 1 2th day of the loth month of the r4th year 
of Meiji, a fundamental law of State, to exhibit the 
principles, by which We are to be guided in Our 
conduct, and to point out to what Oflr descendants 
and Our subjects and their descendants are forever to 
conform. 


On this auspicious occasion, amnesty was granted 
to all political offenders, and largess distributed to the 
aged, according to the old custom. There was a great 
rejoicing throughout the Empire, the eleventh and the 
succeeding days being observed as a grand festival. 
I may remark that this was the first time that the shouts 
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of Bansai (meaning ten thousand years), which has 
now become so universal, were raised, the students of 
the Imperial University and scholars of other schools 
stationed outside the palace gates saluting the Emperor 
for the first time with loud shouts of “ Banzai ! Banzai ! 
Ban-Banzai ! ” 

The Constitution consists of seventy-six articles in 
seven chapters, relating respectively to the Emperor, 
the Rights and Duties of Subjects, the Imperial Diet, 
the Ministers of State and the Privy Council, the 
Judicature, Finance, and Supplementary rules. Accord- 
ing to the Constitution, all laws must receive the con- 
sent of the two Houses of the Diet, either of which has 
also the right of initiative. The revenue and expenditure 
of the State require the consent of the Diet by means 
of the Annual Budget, the two Houses having equal 
rights, except that the Budget must be first submitted 
to the House of Representatives ; final accounts of the 
State must also be submitted to the Diet. It would be 
beyond the scope of the present lectures to go into the 
details of the articles of the Constitution, but I must 
say a few words about the Diet. 

The Imperial Diet consists of two houses, the House 
of Peers and the House of Representatives. The former 
consists of the Imperial Princes, of the members of the 
two highest orders of nobility, of the representatives 
of the three other orders of nobility, elected by their 
peers in a certain proportion, of a certain number of 
members nom[pated by the Emperor in consideration of 
their experience and knowledge, and of representatives, 
co-opted respectively by the 15 largest tax-payers in each 
prefecture ; the number of members fluctuates slightly, 
but is now over 360. The members of the House of 
Representatives are elected by the people every four 
years by a ballot; male subjects of the Empire 
over thirty years of age are eligible for membership. 
An elector must be over twenty-five years of age (in 
Japan, any one over twenty is a major), have 
resided for a year or more in the electoral district, and 
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Before I pass on to the proper subject matter of these 
lectures, it is necessary to explain briefly the general 
executive administrative system of Japan. 

At the head of the whole administrative system is 
the Cabinet, composed of the Ministers of State and 
presided over by the Minister President. All the 
Ministers^are appointed by the Emperor; the choice 
of the Minister President is determined by various 
political reasons, into which we cannot enter here, 
and the other Ministers are appointed on his advice. 
Principal matters to be determined by the Cabinet 
Council are: — 

(i.) Projects of Laws, and of budgets and final 
accounts. 

(ii.) Treaties and important international questions, 
(iii.) Imperial Ordinances relating to official organ- 
isation or for carrying out of laws. 

(iv.) Disputes between Departments of State as 
to their respective jurisdiction. 
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(v.) Petitions from the people, sent down by the 
Emperor or transmitted from the Diet. 

(vi.) Expenditures not covered by the Budget. 

(vii.) Recommendations for the appointment of the 
State officials of Chokunin class and of 
prefects. 

Measures of great importance relating to the higher 
administration of matters coming under the direct juris- 
diction of the respective departments are also to b6 
laid before the Cabinet Council. 

Under the direct control of the Cabinet are several 
bureaus, viz. : the Bureau of Decorations, dealing with 
awards of orders, medals, and other public rewards ; 
the Legislative Bureau, dealing with drafting of projects 
of laws and of Imperial Ordinances; the Pensions Bureau ; 
the Statistical Bureau ; and the Official Gazette Bureau. 
Also attached to the Cabinet is the State Higher Civil 
Service Examination Commission, which examines 
candidates for all higher State Civil Service, excepting 
the Diplomatic Service, for which examinations are 
held under a different commission in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs. State officials are divided into three 
classes, according to their mode of appointment, namely — 
(a) the Chokunin, who are appointed by the Emperor on 
the recommendation of the Cabinet, as stated above ; 
{b) the Sonin, who are appointed by the Emperor on the 
recommendation of the head of a department ; and (<r) the 
Hannin, who are appointed by the head of^a department 
or sometimes even a lower authority ; the two former 
are often classed together as high officials. Above 
these three there are Shinnin officials, who are appointed 
directly by the Emperor himself ; such are the Cabinet 
Ministers, Privy Councillors, and a few others. 

A Minister of State is usually at the same time head 
of a department of State, of which there are nine, viz. : 
Foreign Affairs, Interior, Finance, War, Navy, Justice, 
Education, Agriculture and Commerce, and Communica- 
tions, in the order in which they stand officially. The 
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head of a department is directly responsible to the 
Emperor for the aflairs of his department. He proposes 
to the Cabinet the projects of new laws and Imperial 
Ordinances and amendments or abolition of the old ; he 
has the power of issuing departmental ordinances which 
are binding upon all, and of giving orders and instruc- 
tions to the prefects and the chief of the Metropolitan 
Police, in connection with the affairs of his own depart- 
ment. In the business of the department, he is assisted 
by a Jikwan, literally “the next official,” usually 
translated as Vice-Minister ; being in charge of the 
business of the department, a Vice-Minister docs not 
necessarily change with the Minister, but sometimes 
because he is so much identified with the policy of the 
Minister (for he has a right to speak in the Diet for or 
against any measure connected with the department, 
with the consent or ratlier by the order of the Minister, 
and generally acts for the Minister in the committees, 
sometimes for personal or other reasons) it is at present 
more usual for a Vice-Minister to retire with the Minister 
than to remain under the next Minister. Below the 
Vice-Minister, there are directors of bureaus, secretaries 
and councillors in all the departments, besides some 
officials who are peculiar to certain departments, such, 
for example, as inspectors of schools in the Department 
of Education. 

It wiW not be out of place to give a more detailed 
account of the organisation of the Department of Educa- 
tion here ; it will serve to show in a general way what 
are the matters engaging the attention of the depart- 
ment. The whole educational aliairs of the Empire are 
under the department ; there are three bureaus, viz. : the 
Bureaus of Special Education, of Common Education, 
and of Technical Education. The following is the 
official programme of affairs under the bureaus : — The 
Special Education Bureau is in charge of affairs relating 
to (i) the Imperial Universities, and the Koto Gakko, or 
“ Higher schools” (colleges preparatory to the Imperial 
Universities); (2)the Semmon Gakko, or “Special colleges”; 
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(3) miscellaneous schools of the same grade ; (4) students 
and teachers sent abroad by the Government ; (5) libraries 
and museums; (6) the Astronomical Observatory, the 
Meteorological Observatory and stations ; ( 7 ) the 

encouragement of sciences and arts and their investiga- 
tions ; (8) the Geodetical Commission and the Earth- 
quake Investigation Commission ; (9) the Imperial 

Academy ; (lo) scientific, literary and other learned 
societies; (ii) degrees and similar honorary titles; 
(12) examinations for licences for the practice of 
medicine and of pharmacy. The Common Education 
Bureau is in charge of affairs relating to (i) normal 
education ; (2) middle schools ; (3) elementary schools 
and kindergartens ; (4) girls’ high schools ; (5) schools 
for the blind and for deaf - mutes ; (6) miscellaneous 
schools of similar kind and grade ; (7) educational 
museums ; (8) popular education and educational 

societies; (9) school attendance of children of school 
age. The Technical Education Bureau is in charge of 
affairs relating to (i) industrial (or technological) educa- 
tion ; (2) agricultural education ( including forestry, 
veterinary medicine, silk-worm rearing, etc.) ; (3) com- 
mercial education ; (4) public and private navigation 
schools ; (5) apprentices’ schools and technical supple- 
mentary schools ; (6) miscellaneous schools of similar 
kind and grade; (7) government subsidy to technical 
schools ; (8) the training of teachers for technical 
schools. Besides these three bureaus, there are five 
sections of the Minister’s Cabinet, dealings respectively 
with official staff business, documents, accounts, text- 
books, buildings, school hygiene, etc. For the transac- 
tion of the business each bureau is presided over by a 
director; besides three directors of bureaus, there are 
one private secretary, two secretaries, three councillors, 
two text -book inspectors, five compilers and three 
architects. There are also five inspectors of schools 
[which have now (1908) been increased to eleven]. 

Attached to the department is the Higher Educational 
Council, composed of the following members : — 
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Director of the Peers School ; Director of the Imperial Museum. 

Director of the Bureau of Local Administration of the Department 
of the Interior. 

An officer of the Army and one of the Navy Departmentj con- 
nected with education, nominated by respective Ministers. 

Directors of the Bureaus of the Department of Education, and two 
of the school inspectors nominated by the Minister. 

Directors of the Bureaus of Agriculture and of Commerce and 
Industry of the Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 

Presidents of the Imperial Universities, and one each of the 
Directors of different colleges (equivalent to Dean of Faculty) 
of the same ; nominated by tlie Minister. 

One of the Directors of the Higher Normal Schools, nominated 
by the Minister j Director of Female Higher Normal 
School; Director of Sapporo Agricultural College; one of 
the Directors of Commercial Colleges, nominated by the 
Minister ; one of the Directors of Technological Colleges, 
nominated by the Minister; one of the Directors of Higher 
Schools, nominated by the Minister ; one of the Directors 
of Special Medical Colleges, nominated by the Minister; 
Director of Tokyo Foreign Languages School ; Director 
of Tokyo Fine Arts School ; Director of Tokyo Academy 
of Music. 

Director of the Imperial Library. 

The master in charge of the Middle School attached to one of 
the Higher Normal Schools, nominated by the Minister; 
the master in charge of Girls' High School attached to the 
Female Higher Normal School 

Director of the Navigation School. 

Two of the prefectural officials in charge of educational affairs, 
nominated by the Minister. 

Two Ibirectors of Public Normal Schools, nominated by the 
Minister out of four co-opted candidates. 

Two Directors of Public Middle Schools, nominated by the 
Minister •out of four co-opted candidates. 

One Director of Girls' Public High Schools, nominated by the 
Minister out of two co-opted candidates. 

Three Directors of Public Technical Schools, nominated by the 
Minister out of six co-opted candidates. 

Four Directors of private schools, nominated by the Minister. 

President of the Imperial Academy, and Presidents of two 
sections of the same. 

Those specially nominated by the Minister for their pre-eminent 
knowledge or experience not to exceed seven altogether. 

Temporary members may be nominated by the Minister for any 
particular subject under discussion. 
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The President and Vice-President of the Council are 
nominated by the Minister. All the more important 
mutters coming under the cognisance of the department 
are to be submitted to the Council and their decision, 
although not binding, as the Council is simply an 
advisory body, is almost invariably respected. 

Side by side with the Cabinet stands the Privy 
Council, which is the highest advisory body to the 
Emperor, and deliberates upon important matters of 
State, when called upon by him. Among matters 
upon which the Privy Council is consulted, are 

(i.) Articles of Imperial House Law, according 
to its provisions. 

(ii.) Projects of amendments of the articles of the 
Constitution, or of laws and oi'dinances 
subsidiary thereto, and disputes about the 
same. 

(iii.) Declaration of the state of siege according 
to Article 14 of the Constitution ; Imperial 
Ordinances of Articles 8 and 70 of the same, 
what are usually known as Emergency 
Ordinances, issued when the Diet is not 
sitting, and having the authority of laws, 
until declared void by the Diet, and Imperial 
Ordinances having punitive provisions. . 
(iv.) Treaties and international agreements.*^ 

(v.) Amendments of the organisation and regula- 
tions of the Privy Council itself. 

Besides these, which are expressly mentioned in the 
organisation of the Council, the Emperor has given a 
special order that the Council shall be always consulted 
on ordinances relating to the fundamentals of educa- 
tion, showing what importance His Majesty attaches to 
educational matters. 

It will be necessary for the understanding of the follow- 
ing lectures to know something of our system of local 
adminisfration. For the purpose of local administration 
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the Empire is divided into three Fu and forty-three Ken^ 
exclusive of the Hokkaido (Yeso) and Taiwan (Formosa), 
The distinction between a fii and a hen is a matter of 
name only, except in very few points which need not be 
specialised here ; and the Hokkaido is, as far as educa- 
tion is concerned, very much like a prefecture, that for 
our present purpose we may treat them all as coming 
under one head. For the sake of convenience, then, 

I shall include them all under the name of prefectures 
and call their chief officers prefects. The prefect, who 
is appointed by the Emperor on the recommendation 
of the Cabinet, as stated above, has to carry out, under 
the direction and supervision of the Ministers of State, 
the laws and ordinances, and to preserve order and 
peace in his prefecture ; he has to supervise the action 
of sub-prefects and mayors within his jurisdiction; he 
has the power of issuing prefectural ordinances bind- 
ing within the prefecture. The prefectures, while thus 
forming divisions of the State local administration, are 
also at the same time the largest self-governing bodies. 
In each prefecture there is a prefectural assembly, 
composed of members elected by the people every four 
years. The number of members is thirty in a prefecture 
with a population under 700,000, increasing by one for 
every 50,000 above this up to 1,000,000, and by one 
for every 70,000 above 1,000,000. The qualification for 
elector is to be a komin of a shi, chd, or son (city, town, 
or village), within the prefecture, having paid for one 
year or more a direct state tax of three pen (six shillings) 
a year or more. For a member this amount must be 
ten pen (twenty shillings) or more. This assembly votes 
the revenue and expenditure of the prefecture every year, 
but without the power of initiative, which rests with 
the prefect, levying rates for the purpose within certain 
limits prescribed by laws and ordinances; it receives 
reports of final accounts ; it disposes of the properties 
of the prefecture ; it may contract debts, subject to the 
approval of the Ministers of State ; and it has the right 
to state its views to the prefects and to the Ministers 
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of State concerning measures to be taken for the welfare 
of the prefecture. The decision of the assembly may , 
however, be sent back by the prefect for reconsideration, 
or in extreme cases, even be cancelled or reversed by 
order of a Minister of State. The assembly must be 
convoked by the prefect at least once a year. Besides 
the assembly, there is a prefectural council, consisting of 
the prefect, who acts as the chairman, two high govern- 
ment prefectural officials, and six or eight members 
elected by the assembly from among their members. 
This council takes part on behalf of the assembly in 
the administration of the affairs of the prefecture (as 
distinguished from the affairs of the State). The prefect 
thus has a double capacity, being, on the one hand, a 
State official charged with a part of State administration, 
and on the other, the head of the prefectural administra- 
tion and its representative. 

Each prefecture exclusive of the ski, or “cities,” 
is subdivided into gun, which for convenience I shall 
translate sub-prefectures. K gun, or “sub-prefecture,” 
is a prefecture on a small scale, having over it a 
guncko, or “sub-prefect,” appointed by the Emperor on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Interior, and a 
sub-prefectural assembly composed of members elected 
by the people. The qualifications for an elector are the 
same as for the prefectural assembly, while ^property 
qualification for a member is five yen (ten shillings) 
direct State tax. The assembly has a similar power, 
and is subject to a similar control and -supervision. 

By the side of sub-prefectures are the ski (cities or 
towns), and under sub-prefectures are the cho and son 
(villages). Cho and son have no difference that we 
need notice. They are usually referred to as cho-son, 
and as these names are not very hard to remember, I 
shall keep the names ski, cho, and son untranslated. 
The shi, cho, and son are corporate bodies with complete 
self - governing powers. All male subjects of the 
Empire, enjoying public rights, over twenty-five years 
pf age and having a separate hearth, who have resided 
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for more than two years previous within ther//?; did, arson, 
having discharged obligations due, and paid land or other 
direct State tax of over two (four shillings) a year, con- 
stitute i\iakdiniiL, or “public people,” of the ski, ckd, or 
son, and have the right and obligation of electing and 
being elected members of the a.ssembly and other honorary 
officers of the corporations, unless expressly disqualified 
by laws. The assembly has the power of making 
necessary rules and regulations ; of deciding upon all 
undertakings of the corporation ; of voting the Budget 
and of approving or di.sapproving of expenditures not 
covered by the Budget ; of receiving the report of final 
accounts ; of fixing the rates and otlier diucs ; of deal- 
ing with all matters concerned with the propcirty of the 
corporation ; of contracting debts and other obligations, 
subject of course to the supervision of the State. In a 
ski the administration is carried on by a s/u-dtd or 
“mayor,” who is appointed for a term of six years, out 
of three candidates elected by the assembly, by the 
Minister of the Interior, subject to the approval of the 
Emperor; by assistant mayors (three in Tokyo, two 
in Kyoto and Osaka, one in other shi) elected by the 
assembly. In a did or son the administration is carried 
on by a chd-dio or son -did (mayor), elected by the 
assembly for a term of four years, subject to the approval 
of the prefect, and an assistant mayor. The mayors of 
shi, cho* or son have also to discharge the administrative 
affairs of the State, as well as those of the prefecture, 
which are entrusted to them by laws and ordinances.’ 

It is to be noticed that in matters of general adminis- 
tration a ski is under the supervision, in the first 
instance, of the prefect, and in the second instance, of 
the Minister of the Interior; while chd and son are 
under the supervision, in the first instance, of the sub- 
prefect, in the second instance, of the prefect, and in 
the third instance, of the Minister of the Interior. 
This holds in educational matters, except that it is the 
Minister of Education, or the Ministers of Education 
and of the Interior conjointly, instead of the Minister 
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of the Interior alone, who has the final supervision in 
this case. 

There is one thing which may be mentioned here 
specially as having connection with the subject of 
the present lectures. It is, that the teachers of 
elementary schools are excluded from being members 
of the assemblies, whether prefectural, sub-prefectural, 
ski^ chdy or son. The same exception is also made 
of Shintd and Buddhist priests, police officers, State 
officials of the prefecture or sub-prefecture concerned, 
and salaried officers of the corporations concerned. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF EDUCATION DURING MEIJI ERA 

Tk Bfth Artuk of the In ferial Oaih-^SJwhciko, ICaimijo^ ‘ 

youths^^ --Princes and si mknts sent ahmid -First p.ril English school-- 
First normal schoolSstahlisiment of the Depxviment of Education --First 
Education Code— Preamble— Principk of rduc a tional ctjmlHy— Revolufkn 
in education similar to the abolition of hms—Closure of the luin schools— 
Necessary to break up the monopoly of samurais —Education necessary for 
individuals— Education a matter of State— Utilitarian spirit— Ueno Park 
—Nikkil Temple— Nara Pagoda —Moral training not suficimtly emphasised 
—Education of women— ^ Iloim^^—S university districts— 3^6 middle 
school dislricts elementary school districts — Superintendents^ 

inspectors— Three grades of schoob'-^Maintenance oj scImb—Govern- 
ment subsidy— The scheme too ambitious to be carried out entirely— 
Increase in member of elementary schools^ scholars, and teachers— Middle 
schools and normal schools— Disconle^it with the Code—Nm Code— Its chief 
provisions—Soon found mtipficient— Another change in December i8So— 
Change of iSSg— Reform of tSS6— Great improimenf in the training of 
teachers— Ordinary and higher middle schools — GirN high schools— 
General remarks. 

I PROCEED now to sketch briefly the history of education 
from the beginning of Meiji era to the present time. 

It was explicitly enunciated in the fifth article of the 
memorable Imperial Oath of 1868 that knowledge was 
to be sought for throughout the world. This is the 
keynote of the educational changes that followed. In 
the first year of Meiji (1868), already, while everything 
was still in an unsettled condition, and fighting between 
the Imperial forces and followers of Tokugawa was 
going on in some parts of the country, the schools 
established by the Shogunate in Tokyo, such as the 
Shoheiko, where Japanese and Chinese literatures were 
taught, the Kaiseijo, where European languages and 
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sciences were taught, and the Igakujo, where medicine 
in foreign style was taught, were reopened, all classes 
of people being admitted. Schools were also opened 
or reopened in Nagasaki, Kyoto and Osaka by the 
central Government. Foreign teachers were engaged 
for those schools where foreign studies were prosecuted. 
In 1870 the hans were ordered to send a certain number 
of their most promising youths to enter the Kaiseijo at 
their expense. They were called Kdshinsei, or ‘ ‘ tribute- 
youths,” and it is to be noted that several of the most 
prominent men of the present day in different walks of 
life were among these tribute-youths. I may mention 
Baron [now Count] Komura, the present Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. Imperial princes were sent 
abroad to study, as also numerous students of samurai 
class. Early in 1872 a girl’s school was opened in 
Tokyo, where, besides ordinary subjects of common 
education, English was taught by an American lady 
teacher. In June of the same year, the first normal 
school was opened in Tokyo, where methods of instruc- 
tion in elementary schools were taught by an American 
teacher through the medium of an interpreter. In 
order to illustrate the spirit of those days, I may 
mention in this connection that the Minister of Educa- 
tion gave instructions to the American teacher that 
he was not to think of adapting his teaching to the 
Japanese, but was to teach just as he would at home. 
In consequence of this, spelling books, wall diagrams, 
etc., were made entirely after an American model, the 
only difference being the substitution of the Japanese 
alphabet for the American. 

But although the central Government had itself 
established various schools and encouraged the /laas 
to follow its example, there had been no organised 
national educational system. With the abolition of the 
^Ks, it became necessary to have an office in the central 
Government, that should be in charge of the educa- 
tional affairs of the whole country ; for this purpose, in 
September 1871, the Department of Education was first 
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established, and in September of the next year, the 
first Education Code was promulgated. It was accom- 
panied by a sort of Preamble, which is worth quoting 
in full. It runs as follows : — 

“The only way in which an individual can raise 
himself, manage his property and prosper in his business 
and so accomplish his career, is by cultivating his 
morals, improving his intellect, and becoming pro- 
ficient in arts ; the cultivation of morals, the improve- 
ment of intellect and proficiency in arts cannot be 
attained except through learning. This is the reason, 
why schools are established ; from language, writing 
and reckoning for daily use, to knowledge necessary 
for officials, farmers, merchants, and artisans and crafts- 
men of every description, to laws, politics, astronomy, 
medicine, etc., in fact for all vocations of men, there is 
none that is not to be acquired by learning. Every 
man only after learning diligently each according to 
his capacity will be able to increase his property and 
prosper in his business. Hence knowledge may be 
regarded as the capital for raising one’s self ; who then 
can do without learning? Those who wander about 
homeless, suffer from hunger, break up their houses, 
and ruin themselves, come to such pass, because they 
are without learning. Although long time has elapsed 
since there have been schools, through their being 
improperly administered, people have made a mistake 
of thinking that learning is a matter for those above 
samurai rank, and as for farmers, artisans and merchants, 
as also for women, they have no idea of what learning 
is and think of it as something beyond their sphere. 
Even among those above samurai rank, it is said that 
their learning is for the sake of the State, and not 
realising that it is the basis on which they are to raise 
themselves, they run into mere sentence-reciting and 
phrase-making, and fall into ways of empty theorising 
and vain talking, so that although their discourses 
sound profound, they cannot be carried out in practice. 
All this is due to a long continued bad custom, and this 
is why enlightenment is not more widely propagated, 
and so many people fall into poverty, bankruptcy and 
loss of the house. Men must, therefore, acquire learn- 
ing, and in learning must not mistake its true purport. 
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Now a system of education has been determined at the 
Department of Education, and various regulations will 
be published in due course. It is intended that hence- 
forth universally (without any distinction of class or 
sex), in a village there shall be no house without learn- 
ing, and in a house no individual without learning. 
Fathers or elder brothers must take note of this 
intention, and bringing up their children or younger 
brothers with warm feeling of love must not fail to let 
them acquire learning. (As for higher learning, that 
depends upon the capacity of individuals, but it shall 
be regarded as a neglect of duty on the part of fathers 
or elder brothers, should they fail to send young children 
to elementary schools without distinction of sex.) 

“Owing to the long continued bad habit of regard- 
ing learning as a matter for those above samurai rank, 
there are not a few who consider that since their learn- 
ing is for the sake of the State, they need not learn 
unless they are supplied by the State not only with 
expenses necessary for study, but also with food and 
clothing, and so by neglecting learning spoil their 
whole life. This is a great mistake ; henceforth such 
vicious custom must be done away with, and people in 
general leaving all else aside must make every effort 
to apply themselves to learning.” 

Before passing on to the contents of the Code itself, 
I have some remarks to make with respect to this 
Preamble. I have translated it in full and as literally 
as possible, as it explains the principle of the new 
educational system, wherein lies the importance of the 
Code, rather than in the system itself. This principle 
may be called “the principle of educational equality”; 
it was that education was to be universal ; its advantages 
were not to be monopolised by any one class ; every- 
body must receive elementary education at least, with- 
out distinction of class, occupation, or sex, and as for 
higher education, equal opportunity was to be given to 
all according to their capacity. In fact, the new system 
was to effect a revolution in education, something 
equivalent to the abolition of the hans in the political 
world, a break away from the old feudal conditions ; 
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and with this view a most drastic measure was adopted 
with respect to the carrying out of the Code. With the 
abolition of the hans, the maintenance and control of 
schools established and maintained by them had devolved 
upon the central Government ; now at the .same time as 
the promulgation of the new Code, all these han schools 
were abolished, except those in which foreign teachers 
were engaged. The reason given was that those schools 
did not fall in with the new system, and must be replaced 
by schools established according to the new .scheme. 
Although hans had been abolished the year before and 
samurais had legally lost most of their privileges, yet 
in practice they held themselves and were looked upon 
by others as a superior class, and continued to monopoii.se 
to a large extent the professions which they alone h^rj 
hitherto been entitled to pursue, namely, civil and 
military services and learning. They also practically 
monopolised the advantages of education in the han 
schools, and it was no doubt felt by leading men of 
those days that it would be impossible to attain the 
object of the new Code and carry out the principle 
of equal educational oppoitunities for all, with anything 
short of the entire reconstruction of schools : and perhaps 
they were right. Some of the han schools were, how- 
ever, continued by former daimyos, who came forward 
and supported out of their private means those schools 
which they had formerly established and maintained for 
their retainers as lords of hans. 

There is another point which is insisted upon in 
this Preamble, namely, that education is to be obtained 
by each individual for his own sake, as necessary for 
maintaining or bettering his position. This must not 
be regarded as meaning that education was not a matter 
of the State ; on the contrary, the State interfered to the 
point of abolishing old schools and making very minute 
regulations for the new schools and for the management 
of educational matters ; propagation of education was 
felt to be an urgent State necessity. Rather was it to 
disabuse people, more especially samurais, from the 
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mistaken idea of relying upon the State not merely 
for providing educational faculties, but also for pro- 
viding them with food and clothing while receiving 
education. Thus, while stipends given to students 
from bans both at home and abroad were stopped, at 
the same time regulations for granting stipends to 
poor and meritorious scholars of all classes and for 
sending students abroad were embodied in the new 
educational system. 

Another point which must be noticed is that the spirit 
of the new system seems to be essentially utilitarian 
and no sufficient emphasis to have been laid on moral 
education and culture. Utilitarianism (I use the term 
in a narrow sense) was indeed to a certain extent the 
spirit of those days. I have been told that at one time 
it was decided to cut down fine trees of Ueno Park in 
Tokyo for timber and lay out the grounds in tea and 
mulberry gardens, and that this act of vandalism was 
only prevented by the remonstrances of the Italian 
Minister. It is said that the fine Cryptomeria avenue 
of many miles, leading to the Nikko Temple, was saved 
by the British Minister in the same way. I have also 
heard that the beautiful five-storied pagoda of Kofukuji 
Temple in Nara, more than a thousand years old, was 
sold for some two hundred yen to a private individual, 
who proposed to burn it down as the cheapest way of 
getting at the gold used as ornaments, and was only 
prevented by the remonstrances of Nara people against 
the danger of fire spreading to other buildings. These 
stories well illustrate the spirit of the time. That 
sufficient emphasis was not laid on moral training 
and culture is true; but this is not because moral 
teaching was considered unimportant, but is due to 
the fact, that formerly, as I have explained, there was 
no distinct line drawn between moral training and 
intellectual teaching, the two being combined together ; 
it was only later on that the necessity of distinct moral 
teaching under altered conditions of things came to be 
clearly perceived. 
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Something of the position and education of women 
in former days may be gathered from the fact that 
women’s education is specially insisted upon here; 
this and the fact that the first girls’ school for teach- 
ing the English language was opened in the beginning 
of this year is noteworthy as showing the spirit of 
the new Government with respect to female education. 

The words “fathers or elder brothers” and repetition 
of the word “house” may have struck you; this has 
reference to the family or house system in which the 
head of a house was responsible for the bringing up 
of the members of the house, the head being usually 
father or elder brother (women did not have legal 
status till later on) ; I shall speak more in detail about 
the house system aftei*wards (chap, xviii.). In the 
present Imperial Ordinance on elementary education, 
the word hogosJia, or “protector,” is used, but even 
now the above words are used in common parlance 
to designate parents or persons in loco parentis. 

Let us now return to the Code of Education itself 
and briefly mention some of its chief provisions. 
According to the Code, the whole country, exclusive of 
the Hokkaido and Loochoo Islands, was to be divided 
into 8 university districts, in each of which there was 
to be a university : each university district was to be 
divided into 32 middle school districts, in each of 
which there was to be a middle (or secondary) school, 
so that there would be altogether 256 middle schools 
in the whole country : each middle school district was 
to be divided into 210 elementary school districts, each 
with an elementary school, so that there would be 
53,760 elementary schools in all. Details of division 
into middle school districts and elementary school 
districts were left to the discretion of the prefects. 
In each middle school district there were to be from 
10 to 12 or 13 education superintendents, appointed 
by prefects from among the more prominent and 
popular residents of the districts ; each superintendent 
was to be in charge of from 20 to 30 elementary 
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school districts, their duties being to encourage the 
school attendance of children of school age, to take 
proper measures for the establishment, maintenance, and 
protection of schools, each within his own district, 
and also to take counsel together about what con- 
cerned the whole middle school district. In each 
university district there was to be a Government 
inspector’s office, with whom local authorities were 
to consult on matters of education. 

There were three grades of schools, the Elementary, 
the Middle, and the University. Among schools of the 
elementary grade, were “ordinary” or regular schools, 
the girls’ schools (or schools with special provisions for 
teaching of sewing), village schools (with some subjects 
omitted, usually night schools), poor (or charity) schools, 
private schools (kept by individuals with a licence) and 
infant schools (^or kindergartens). The regular school 
course was to extend from six to fourteen years of age, 
and was divided into two courses of four years each. 
The middle school course extended over six years, 
namely, from fourteen to twenty years of age, and was 
also divided into two courses of three years each. 
It was allowed to schools to make some departure 
from the regular course, all such schools being called 
irregular middle schools. Among schools of this grade 
were included supplementary (or continuation) schools, 
foreign languages schools, and technical schools, which 
were to be established in various parts of the country 
for teaching agriculture, commerce, and arts and crafts. 
Besides these, there were to be normal schools for 
training of elementary school teachers. 

There were also regulations about the subjects to 
be taught and their standard, about qualifications for 
teachers and about examinations, about private schools, 
about students to be sent abroad, etc. As to the main- 
tenance of schools, it was specially pointed out that 

“inasmuch as education was the basis on which 
people were to raise themselves, they must bear the 
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expenses of education themselves, especially as it would 
be impossible for the Government to supply all, it 
being intended that henceforth everybody was to receive 
education ; but as it was an urgent necessity of the present 
day to open the intellect of the people, it could not be left 
to the people entirely, and therefore Government would 
give a subsidy, but at the same time the old abuse must 
be abolished. Moreover, as the Government subsidy is 
given with the object of making people receive educa- 
tion as widely as possible, there must be no partiality 
in giving help, such, for instance, as enabling samurais 
to attend schools, while not allowing farmers, merchants, 
or artisans to do so, or supplying the rich with food 
and clothing while the poor were not even able to 
attend schools, or spending hundreds on one man and 
thereby preventing many from receiving education.” 

The Government subsidy for education could not be 
spent except for the following objects : — (i) Salaries of, 
and expenses connected with, foreign teachers, “ it being 
necessary in order to advance knowledge and arts to 
employ foreign teachers and yet impossible to make 
the scholars defray the whole cost ” ; (2) the cost of 
buildings, and books and instruments in universities ; 
(3) the same in middle schools ; (4) bursaries given to 
poor and meritorious scholars and to students sent 
abroad by the Government ; (5) subsidy given to school 
districts for the maintenance of elenmitary schools. The 
range of tuition fees was also fixed for different grades 
of schools which could also be modified according to 
the means of individuals. It was expressly stated that 
each district was responsible for the establishment and 
maintenance of its school, and that the subsidies were 
given to respective districts ; each district could for 
this purpose impose rates yearly, or receive contribu- 
tions from the rich or spend funds which it might happen 
to possess. 

The grand scheme of educational organisation set 
forth in this first Education Code could not, unfortun- 
ately, be carried out in its entirety. The truth is 
that it was too ambitious a scheme to be carried out 
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practically and in such a hurry as its authors contem- 
plated; it is said to have been modelled on French 
and Dutch systems, and did not take into sufficient 
consideration the actual condition of the country, nor 
the lack of men and means to execute it. Thus it was 
not until 1877 that the first university was established 
in T6ky5. Many other provisions could not be carried 
out for various reasons ; for instance, 53? 7^0 elementary 
schools would be about i to every 600 of the entire 
population, and it was soon found that such an 
elementary school district was too small to support a 
school, so that it was necessary to allow several districts 
to combine for the purpose. However, great encourage^* 
ment was given to the establishment of elementary 
schools, for we find that in 1873 ^he amount of annual 
Government subsidy to be given for this purpose (No. 5 
of the above) was declared to be over 293,000 yen, or 
90 yen for every 10,000 inhabitants. This sum was 
increased to 700,000 yen a year in 1875 and 1876; in 
1877 this sum was reduced, in consequence of general 
retrenchment after the great Satsuma rebellion, to 
425,000 yen ; also several Government normal and 
English language schools were abolished, but per 
contra 50,000 yen subsidy was given to local or pre- 
fectural normal schools. This year saw also the 
foundation of Tokyo University, the old Kaiseijo and 
Medical School being so incorporated, the faculties 
being Law, Medicine, Literature and Philosophy, and 
Science. The next year saw the establishment of the 
school for the training of teachers of gymnastics, which 
existed until 1885. 

The number of elementary schools had already, in 
1873, the year after the promulgation of the Education 
Code, reached 12,558 (7,995 public, 4,563 private), with 
1, 145,802 pupils, of whom 879,170 were boys and 266,632 
girls. The next year (1874) the number had increased 
to 20,017 (of which 17,696 were public and 2,321 private), 
with 1,714,768 pupils (1,297,240 boys and 417,528 girls). 
In 1879 the number of schools had again increased to 
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28,025 (26,710 public and 1,315 private), with 2,315,070 
pupils (1,717,422 boys and 597,648 girts) and 71,046 
teachers (68,696 male and 2,350 female). In 1873, the 
percentage of school attendance was about 28 per cent. • 
it had increased to 41 per cent, in 1879 (boys 58 per cent, 
girls 23 per cent). 

The middle schools had likewise increased from 20 
(3 public and 17 private), with 1,767 pupils (1,747 boys 
and 20 girls) and 125 teachers in 1873, to 784 (107 public 
and 677 private), with 40,029 pupils (37.2S1 boys and 
2,748 girls) and 1,743 teachers (of whom 52 were female). 
The number of normal schools in 1874 was 53, of which 
7 were governmental and the rest public, with 4,998 
male and 74 female pupils and 235 teachers. In 1879, 
this had increased to 89, of which 2 were governmental 
and 87 public, 66 for men, 15 for women, and 8 for 
both, with 6,726 pupils (5,942 men and 784 women) and 
693 teachers (644 male and 49 female). The number 
of graduates in the latter year was 1,991 (r.gip men and 
72 women) ; also 37 of the normal schools had elementary 
schools attached. The subsidy given to the public or 
prefectural normal schools was 70,000 yon in 1879. In 
1875 a course for the training of teachers of middle 
schools was initiated in the Government Normal School 
in Tokyd, 

These numbers are sufficient to show how earnest 
the authorities were in their endeavours to promote the 
elementary and secondary education, and how eager 
the people were to procure the advantages of education 
for their children. But it was in many cases hard to 
find ways and means for the establishment and main- 
tenance of schools, and too often local authorities and 
superintendents in their zeal overstepped the bounds 
of legitimate encouragement or bearable pressure, and 
sometimes used methods of coercion, which might have 
been submitted to in the first years of Meiji, but could 
scarcely be tolerated when men began to talk about 
people’s rights and to agitate about national assembly, 
and prefectural assemblies were summoned. Some were 
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of the opinion that the Government interfered too much 
in education as in other matters, and that people should 
be left more to themselves. Some insisted that, like the 
Bureau of Education in Washington, our Department of 
Education should content itself with collecting statistics 
and inspection of schools. These were the effects of the 
writings of Rousseau, Montesquieu, Mill, Spencer, etc., 
which were read in foreign languages schools, just as 
Chinese classics were read in days before Meiji. More- 
over, many of the provisions of the Code having been 
taken bodily from foreign regulations were found to be 
unsuitable for Japan; neither was there any allowance 
made for difference of conditions in different parts of the 
country. The result was that many of the regulations 
were not, indeed could not, be carried out. 

So, in September 1879, the old Code was abolished 
and a new Code promulgated. According to this, the 
subjects taught in elementary schools were much 
simplified ; they were reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, history, and morals ; to which might be 
added drawing, singing, and exercises (gymnastics), 
also physics, physiology and natural history, with 
sewing for girls. Regulations for teaching in various 
schools were all determined in the old Code, but in 
the new they were omitted, although those for public 
elementary schools had to be sanctioned by the Minister 
of Education, while private elementary schools had merely 
to report to prefects. The school age was from six to 
fourteen as before, but whereas, in the old, attendance 
was required during the whole period, in the new, 
children were only required to receive instruction for 
at least sixteen months during this period. Arbitrary 
school districts were abolished, and it was left to each 
cho or son, or to a union of two or more cho-son, to 
establish schools within its bounds ; the system of a 
common teacher going round villages which could not 
afford to maintain an independent school was initiated ; 
where there was a private school, it might serve in 
lieu of the public school. Instead of superintendents 
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appointed by the prefects, there were to be school com- 
mittees elected by the people. As to the maintenance 
of elementary schools, they might be supported wholly 
or partly out of local taxes voted by prefoctural 
assemblies, or out of cJw-son rates. 

Such were the chief provisions of the new Code ; it 
was evidently meant to correct mistakes made in the 
old, to impose one system even to details on tlu; whole 
country. But it was soon found tliat people in general 
were not yet sufficiently alive to the imjiortanci; of 
elementary education, and it was greatly fijared that 
unless some measures were taken at once, popular educa- 
tion, which had advanced witli such rapid strides, would 
retrograde, and all be thrown into confusion. Conse- 
quently, in December 1880, some aU(;rations were made 
in the articles of the Code. The subjects to bo taught in 
elementary schools were still furtlu^r simpliluui l)y allow- 
ing geography and history to be omitttxl according to 
circumstances ; morals, which was last in the li.st of 
subjects, was now put first. This, as well as tht; fact 
that the moral character of the teacher is first mentioned 
among necessary qualifications, is significant, as .show- 
ing that it was found necessary to lay emphasis on 
the teaching of morals in schools. Regulations for 
elementary schools were to be fram(id by prefects in 
accordance with general instructions issued by the 
Minister of Education, taking into account particular 
conditions of the prefectures concenujd, and to receive 
the sanction of the Minister. The general instructions 
issued in accordance with this provision were, however, 
pretty minute, so that again uniformity was introduced 
into elementary education; there was, however, this 
difference, that whereas in the first Code, in accordance 
with the principle that every man, without distinction 
of cl^s, was to have equal educational advantages and 
equal opportunities to get on in life, it was deemed neces- 
sa^ to give every one such education in an elementary 
school as would have been given to samurais or those 
who would go on to higher education, it was now seen 
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that as far as elementary education went, teaching ought 
to be simple and practical for everybody. Parents and 
guardians (note the change from “fathers and elder 
brothers ” of earlier days) were placed under an obligation 
to make children attend school for at least sixteen weeks 
every year during the school age until they shall have 
finished the first three years’ course, and even after that, 
unless they could give satisfactory reason for not doing 
so. Government subsidies hitherto given for the main- 
tenance of elementary schools and normal schools were 
stopped. Members of school committees were to be 
appointed by prefects out of double or treble the number 
of candidates elected by the people. Agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial schools are now first specially 
mentioned, although a few existed before this time. 

This amended second Code was in operation until 
1886, with some amendments in 1885. We may say 
that during this period the whole educational organisa- 
tion was gradually brought into order, and practical 
teaching was very much improved, owing chiefly to 
better taught and better trained teachers. Graduates 
from the Government Gymnastic Training School were 
sent to normal schools, and thus gymnastics were intro- 
duced into elementary schools. A somewhat similar 
thing happened with singing. A music master was 
invited from America, and in collaboration with Japanese 
musicians a system of musical teaching suitable for 
Japanese children was elaborated, and a training school 
for teachers of music (principally vocal) was established 
by the Government in 1880, so that singing in foreign 
style began to be taught in some schools about 1884. 

In 1885, the Government having fixed a limit to the 
amount of local rates that might be levied on land in 
addition to the State land tax, and in view of the 
financial condition of the country, certain changes were 
made necessary. The school committees which were 
not doing much work in most localities were abolished, 
and it was made a rule to levy tuition fees, which had 
hitherto been left to the choice of each district, and in 
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poorer districts, where tuition foes could not be hwied, 
it was allowed to maintain in place of a school proper 
what was called a “schoolroom.” 

Towards the end of 1885 a great changes wa.s intro- 
duced in the form of the central Government, the 
Dajdgwan being replaced by the pre.sent Cabinet system, 
and many reforms were made in general administration. 
Viscount Mori, who was Minister of Education in the 
first Cabinet (with Count [now Prince] Ito as Minister 
President), introduced many changes in thii educational 
system. Instead of one Education Code, several Imperial 
Ordinances relating respectively to schools in general, 
elementary schools, normal schools, middle scliooLs, 
and the Imperial University, were promulgated early 
in the following year. 

According to the Elementary School Ordinance of 
1886, the elementary school course wa.s divided into 
two, the ordinary and the higher, each of four y(*ars. 
Parents and guardians were placed under the obliga- 
tion to make children receive education, at least till 
they have finished the ordinary course. 'Che division 
of school districts, rules for enforcing .school attendance, 
regulations of teachers’ salaries, etc., wesc to be deter- 
mined by prefects according to circum.stanctis in re.spec- 
tive prefectures. Tuition fees were to be levitKl for 
school maintenance, only the deficit being made up 
from the rates. It was, however, allowtM to e.stabn.sh 
special schools for children of the jjoor who could not 
pay fees, and to maintain them out of rates. The course 
for such schools was to extend over not more than three 
years, instruction to be given daily for not le.ss than 
two nor more than three hours. Salaries of teachers 
for these schools could be subsidised from prefectures. 
The subjects taught in elementary schools were about 
the same as before, viz., in the ordinary course — 
morals, reading, composition, writing, arithmetic, and 
gymnastics, to which might be added drawing and 
singing ; and in the higher course — morals, reading, 
^imposition, writing, arithmetic, geography, histoiy, 
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science, drawing, singing, gymnastics, and (for girls) 
sewing, to which might be added one or more of 
English language, agriculture, commerce, and manual 
work. A supplementary course of six to twelve months 
could be added. Such were the principal provisions 
of the new Ordinance. In some respects it was a step 
backwards, necessitated, no doubt, by the financial con- 
dition of the country. 

But Viscount Mori, seeing that it was of the utmost 
importance for the national education to obtain better 
trained teachers, introduced many reforms into the 
normal education. He initiated the system which with 
some modifications is in force to-day. Great stress was 
laid on discipline and moral and physical training, and 
he issued repeated detailed instructions to prefects and 
directors of normal schools. Semi-military discipline 
was introduced into normal schools with this object, a 
retired general being appointed to the post of the director 
of the Government Higher Normal School in Tokyo, 
designed to train teachers for prefectural normal schools, 
of which there was to be one in each prefecture. All 
students were supported by the Government in the 
higher normal, and by prefectures in prefectural normal 
schools. They were under obligation to serve as 
teachers for several years after their graduation. There 
is no doubt that great improvement in elementary 
teaching followed these changes, not merely in the 
form but in the spirit of the training of teachers. 

The system of inspection of schools was revived, five 
inspectors being appointed in the Department of Educa- 
tion. They travelled about the country, and became 
the medium of communication between the department 
and the prefectures. 

Middle schools were divided into two classes — the 
Ordinary and the Higher. Ordinary middle schools 
were confined to one in each prefecture. This was a 
somewhat radical measure necessitating the closure of 
several existing schools. Middle schools were mostly 
very imperfect, and as the country was deemed not 
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to be in a financial state justifying- outlay to bring all 
those schools into proper condition, it w;is considered 
better that each prefecture should confine itself to one 
school and improve that one, rath(;r than maintain 
many imperfect schools. The higher middles schools 
were to admit the graduates of ordinary middle schools, 
and give them, on the one hand, such lilieral ('ducation 
as to make them better fitted to enter practical life ; 
and on the other, to prepare them to enter the Imperial 
University. It was found that evciryhody wanted to 
take the preparatory course, and the general iilx'ral 
culture course never came into existmuau There W(‘ni 
five higher middle schools (established throughout the 
Empire, some supjiorted entindy by the; C(‘ntr:d Covern- 
ment, some partly by the (amtral Uovu'niment, and 
partly by contributions from scweral preh'ctun's. This 
did not work very w(dl, and was (hanged soon after, the 
Government supporting all five higher middle' scdiools. 
To these higher middle .schools W(;r(^ at first attached 
the three upper years of the ordinary middle school 
course as preparatory to the regular c(nir.s(‘, and it was 
found that the graduates of prcfectural middle .schools 
could with difficulty enter the lowe.st cla.ss of the pre- 
paratory course, so low was the standard of ttiaching in 
the ordinary middle school.s. Gradually, how(;ver, a.s 
the prefectural middle schools improvcxl in their teach- 
ing, these preparatory years were out off, and gradmates 
entered the regular course (preparatory to tlu*; univ(jr.s'ity) 
at once. The Ordinance for middle schools wa.s amended 
in 1891 and again in 1899. By the former ain(!ndm(.mt 
the limit of one to each prefectun; wa.s removed, and the 
number of middle schools has .sinctj rapidly increased. 

In 1890 the Elementary School Ordinance was 
revised and again in 1900. In 1897 the Normal School 
Ordinance was revised ; in addition to these changes, 
improvements were made in the status of teachers. I 
shall not enter- into these changes now, but will give in 
subsequent lectures an account of the system now in 
force. 
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Until 1899 Girls’ Fligh Schools were mentioned 
in the Middle School Ordinance as “a sort of middle 
school,” but in that year a separate Imperial Ordinance 
on Girls’ High Schools was issued, thus recognising 
them as of sufficient importance to be treated separately. 

Of higher education and technical education I shall 
treat on another occasion. 

Having thus brought the brief account of changes 
in the educational organisation during the Meiji era 
to a close, let me make a few general remarks. The 
early days of Meiji were days of radical changes, and 
being not yet very far removed from the feudal days, 
when the officials were all-powerful, many things were 
possible which could not be attempted in later times. 
The statesmen of those days, animated by pure spirit 
of patriotism, saw the importance of giving education to 
the people, but they could not know very well how to 
set about it, nor even if they did, had they instruments, 
personal or material, to work with ; they worked accord- 
ing to their best lights and with what instruments they 
could find. So they tried at first to introduce one uniform 
system throughout the whole country, and that system 
copied bodily from a foreign system, and they or their 
agents sometimes had recourse to methods not com- 
patible with the new era. Notwithstanding this, they 
accomplished the great task of initiating a new system 
of education. And in educational matters, as in others, 
we were eager to learn ; foreign teachers were engaged ; 
officials and students were sent abroad to study systems 
and methods of education in Europe and America ; 
books, pamphlets, papers, and reports were carefully 
studied and discussed. Many experiments were tried, 
and many were failures and mistakes, but we learned 
from them and profited by them. Gradually came 
a better and truer perception of the educational needs 
and possibilities of our country, and of educational 
methods adapted to our countrymen. And we are still 
learning and investigating ; there are many questions 
which we have to solve, many improvements which we 
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have to attempt ; we shall not take any one country 
as our model, we have tried and we are tryinj^- t(j find 
out good and bad points of different system.s, (hat we 
might know how to introduce and adapt tlu; good to 
our use and avoid the bad 
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Education mtirdy under State conirol-^The educational system determined, 
not by laws, hut by Imperial Ordimnces-^%\i\, cho, son, school union, 
school district’-^Ekmeniary school-^-Kindergarten-^Ordinary elementary 
conrse-^Hi^her elementary coursC'^-Four years' compulsory education not 
sufficmit-^-Middh school^Eigher school--Imperial University-^Special 
coik^e^^-Technical special college-^IIigher normal school---‘Military, naval, 
and nautical schools — Technical schools— Girls^ high school— Female higher 
normal school— Normal school — Three grades of the elementary, the 
secondary, and the higher— Governmental schools and colleges — Prefectural 
schools and colUgesSuh-prefeciural Shi, cho, son, or union or 

district schools — Private schools and colleges — Three divisions of the 
governmental, the public, and the private. 

Education is considered one of the most important 
functions of the State, and is therefore entirely under 
the State control ; the administration of affairs connected 
with it is under the Minister of Education, who directly 
or indirectly is in charge of the whole educational system 
of the Empire. 

It is to be observed that the educational system of 
Japan is not determined by laws, which have to pass 
through the Diet, but by Imperial Ordinances, which 
are issued by the Emperor on the recommendation of 
the Cabinet after being submitted to the Privy Council. 
There are, however, certain matters connected with 
educational administration which have to be sanctioned 
by laws. The law called “The General Regulations 
for Local Educational Matters” contains provisions 
relating to the formation of school union of cho and son^ 
the division of a shi.^ cho, son, or a school union into 
school districts, such unions and districts having the 
same rights and obligations in educational matters as 
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shi, ch3 or, son ; appointment of school contmiticc in pre- 
fectures, sub - prefectures, ski, cho, son union.s and 
districts ; formation of school funds, etc. There are 
also laws relating to linanccs of education, to ])ensions 
of teachers, etc. 

But, as I have stated above, the main points of the 
educational system itself are determined by the Imperial 
Ordinances, of which the principal onc.s are tho.se on 
Elementary Schools, on Normal Educatit)n, on Middle 
Schools, on Girls’ High Schools, on Scmnion Gakko, or 
“ Special Colleges, ” on Technical School.s and Coilcges, 
on Koto Gakko, or “ Higher .ScliooLs,” preparatory to the 
Imperial University, on Imperitd Univc;r.sitic.s, and on 
Private Schools. 

Let us then begin witli a brief outline of the whole 
educational system as determined by those ordinances. 

At the base of the system lies the Ei-tcMtiNTAKY 
School. Below this there is the KinokrcjaktijN ; 
this, however, does not form a part of the national 
educational system. The kindergarten is still a que.stion 
with us, some educationalists contending that it is 
prejudicial to the development of children, while others 
contend that there can be no such prejudice if it is 
properly conducted j we are all agreed in this, that there 
should be no systematic teaching, not even of letters of 
the alphabet, in the kindergartens, tliat children should 
simply be made to play with gifts and take part in 
games, to sing songs, etc. ; we are careful that the 
rooms in a kindergarten shall not be called class rooms 
but nursery rooms, that those in charge of childrtm shall 
not be called teachers but hobo, which may perhaps be 
best translated as nurse-mothers ; with all this care, too 
often kindergartens are made into a sort of elementary 
schools, the fault partly lying with the parents, many of 
whom demand some such teaching. 

Coming back to elementary schools, the course is 
divided into Ordinary and hligher. The ordinary 
elementary school course extends over four years, and 
IS compulsory for all children who have completed their 
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sixth year. A supplementary course of not more than 
two years may be provided for those children whose 
parents cannot afford to let them go on to the higher 
elementary schools, but at the same time are desirous of 
giving them a little further education. 

After passing through four years’ ordinary elementary 
course, a child enters the higher elementary school, 
which may have a course extending over two, three, or 
four years. Here also a supplementary course of not 
more than two years may be provided for those whose 
regular education stops at this stage. 

In elementary schools boys and girls are usually 
taught in the same schools, and often in the same classes, 
there being only a slight difference in the subjects taught 
and in the manner of teaching them. But beyond this 
the education of a boy and a girl becomes distinct, both 
as regards the schools and subjects. 

There has been for a long time a consensus of 
opinion among educationalists that four years of com- 
pulsory education is not sufficient, and that it would be 
desirable to lengthen the term by two years to begin 
with, and finally make it eight years altogether ; the 
difficulty in the way is whether shi, cho, and son can bear 
the additional burden that would be laid upon them by 
this change, and whether poor parents can afford to send 
their children to school so long. The present Minister of 
Education seems to be of the opinion that time has now 
come when this must be done, for he submitted to the 
Higher Educational Council in December (1906) a 
scheme for the lengthening of the period of compulsory 
education to six years. As the Council was almost 
unanimous in favour of the proposal, we shall, in a not 
distant future, have an ordinary elementary course of six 
years compulsory and free. [The change was actually 
made in 1907; from April 1908, the ordinary elementary 
course will be six years, and higher elementary course 
two years, which may be lengthened to three years.] 

After two years in the higher elementary school 
[after finishing six years of the ordinary elementary 
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course, according to the new regulations!, a boy may 
enter a Middle School. A middle school has a course 
of five years, and may have a supplementary course of 
not more than one year. Thus a boy who has gone on 
without any interruption or break in his courses of educa- 
tion will have finished his middle school education, 
which is the highest general education, befin'c he is 
eighteen years old. 

After passing through the middle school, a boy 
intending to pursue the university (unirse enters what 
we call '‘Higher School,” when; tluire is a preitaratory 
course, or rather several preparatory courses, for the 
university, extending over three years. AfU;r finishing 
the preparatory course, he enters one of the Coli.kcjes 
of the Imperial UNiVEKsrnES, having .an under- 
graduate course of three or four years and a post- 
graduate course. 

Or instead of going on to the lm[)erial University, 
a boy, after he has finished the middle school, may 
enter at once a Special CoLi-Etnc or a 'rictuiNutAL 
Special College. This “college" must be carefully 
distinguished from the “colleges” of the Imperial 
University : the two have a quite different designation in 
Japanese, although it has been customary to translate 
both as “ colleges.” 

Or he may enter the IIighkr Normal wSchool. 

There are besides a few schools and colleges, outside 
the jurisdiction of the Department of Julueation, to which 
the entrance qualification is the diploma of graduation 
of a middle school. I may mention the Military and 
Naval Schools, Nautical School for the training of 
officers of the merchant marine, etc. 

Instead, however, of leaving the higher elementary 
school after two years and entering a middle .school, a 
boy may, after finishing a four years’ course in a 
higher elementary school, enter one of the Technical 
Schools, z.<j., schools for teaching industrial arts 
(manufactures, engineering, and technical arts), agri- 
culture, commerce, navigation, etc. The course in 
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these schools is generally of three years, so that a boy 
will finish his education about the same time as the 
boy who has taken middle school course will have 
finished it. A boy may also enter these schools after 
two years at a middle school, under certain conditions. 

There are also some technical schools of a lower 
grade to which a boy, having finished the ordinary 
elementary course, may be admitted. Moreover, 
technical supplementary courses may be provided, 
instead of general supplementary courses, for boys who 
have finished the ordinary or the higher elementary 
course. 

So much for boys. 

A girl’s education runs in a somewhat parallel line. 
Thus, after two years in a higher elementary school, 
she may enter a Girls’ High School. The usual 
length of a girls’ high school course is four years, 
but it may be lengthened by one year : formerly it 
could be shortened by a year, but this was abrogated 
in 1907. A supplementary course of not more than 
two years may be added. In the Girls’ High School, 
attached to the Female Higher Normal School in 
Tokyo, the course is five years, with a supplementary 
“special” course of three years. 

There is no provision made either by the central 
or local Government for girls desiring to receive a 
higher education than the supplementary course of the 
Girls’ High School, except the Female Higher Normal 
School, just mentioned, and the Musical Academy. 
But several colleges have been established by private 
individuals. 

There are, besides, technical or industrial schools 
for girls of different grades, just as for boys. 

Normal Schools both for men and women form 
a separate class by themselves. The graduates of 
normal schools are eligible for entrance into the higher 
normal schools equally with the graduates of middle 
schools and girls’ high schools. 

We have thus several grades of schools and colleges. 
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First, we have elementary schools with kindcrtjartcns 
and other schools of the same j^rrule, including- some 
technical schools. Next, we have the s<H:ondary schools, 
including middle schools, girls’ high schools, technical 
schools, and normal schools. Above; this we have 
special colleges, including colleges for law, medicine, 
science, literature, fine arts, etc-, and technical special 
colleges for technology and engineering, agriculture 
and forestry, marine products, conunerct;, e.tc,, besides 
higher normal .schools and higher .schools preparatory 
to the Imperial Universitie.s, and, lastly, wi; have the 
Imperial Universitie.s. We may roughly distingui.sh 
them into three, the elementary, the secondary, and 
the higher. 

We may also classify .schools and colleg(*.s ac<;ording 
to their establishment and mainUmance as follow.s 

First, we have tho.se established and maintained by 
the central Government. Most of (lu-.S(‘ an; undt;r the 
Minister of Education, but there are a few (;xceptions ; 
of these, the principal are those belonging to the Army 
and the Navy, for the education of ol'licers. 'I'here are 
two belonging to the Department of Uommunications, 
one for the education of the officers of the merchant 
marine, and the other for that of [lost and telegraph 
officials, and an institution for the .study of marine 
products, belonging to the Department of A.griculture 
and Commerce. 

Those belonging to the Department of Ivducation 
are: — Two Imperial univer.s-itie.s (Tokyo and Kyoto); 
two higher normal schools (Tokyo aiul Hiroshima), 
and a female higher normal .school ('fdkyo) ; .seven 
higher schools preparatory to the univensi tit's (Tokyo, 
Sendai, Kyoto, Kanazawa, Kumamoto, Okayama, and 
Kagoshima) ; five colleges of medicine (Chiba, .Sendai, 
Okayama, Kanazawa, and Nagasaki) ; a foreign 
languages school (Tokyo) ; an academy of fine arts 
(Tokyo) ; an academy of music (Tokyo) ; two colleges 
of agriculture and forestry (Morioka) ; four colleges of 
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commerce (Tokyo, Kobe, Nagasaki, and Yamaguchi); 
six colleges of technology and engineering (Tokyo, 
Osaka, Kyoto, Nagoya, Kumamoto, and Sendai) ; a 
school for blind and deaf mutes (Tokyo) ; some of 
which have several subsidiary or attached schools. 
[There are besides now (1908) in course of establish- 
ment two Imperial universities (Kyushu and North- 
Eastern), a female higher normal school (Nara), a 
higher school (Nagoya), a college of medicine (Niigata), 
a college of agriculture and forestry (Nagoshima), 
a college of commerce (Otaru), three colleges of 
technology and engineering (Yonezawa, Nagano, and 
Akita). The school for blind and deaf mutes will 
be separated into two independent institutions. The 
College of Agriculture and Forestry in Sapporo now 
forms a part of the North-Eastern University.] 

Seco 7 idly, there are schools and colleges established 
and maintained by prefectures, among which are three 
medical colleges (Kyoto, Osaka, and Nagoya), normal 
schools, middle schools, girls’ high schools, technical 
schools, etc. 

Thirdly 1 there are those established and maintained by 
sub-prefectures, the number of which is not very large. 

Fourthly y there are those established and maintained 
by shi, cho, son, or their unions or districts. These are 
mostly elementary schools and technical schools of the 
elementary grade, with a few middle schools, girls’ high 
schools, technical schools of the secondary grade, etc. 
Osaka shi maintains a college of commerce. 

Fifthly, we have those established by private 
individuals or legal persons. These are of all kinds 
and grades, from so-called universities (officially classed 
as special colleges) to elementary schools. 

The second, third, and fourth may be classed 
together as public. The first are sometimes distin- 
guished into Mombusho (Department of Education) 
schools and others. We thus Ixave three great divisions 
of the governmental, the public, and the private, ranking 
according to establishment and maintenance. 
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The division of schools and colh'fjfcs into the ijfovcrn- 
mental, the public, and the privaut, mentioned in the 
last chapter, holds likewise with res[)ect to their super- 
vision and control. 

The Government schools are under the direct control 
of the Minister of Education (I speak of the Mmbusko 
schools and colleges ; similar nnnarks hold good with 
respect to those of other deptirtmcnts) ; major matters 
are determined by him, while minor matter.s are left 
to the directors, subject in certain cases to his a{)[)rovaI, 
The directors and the sttiff an; Government officials, and 
are of chokunin, sonin, or /mum (dass ; their numbers 
and qualifications are determined by Iraficrial Ordin- 
ances. They are, like all State civil officials, guaranteed 
their position according to an Imperial Ordinance, and 
subjected to the same discipline; they have a right 
to receive pensions according to the pemsion law, and 
they receive the same honorary treatment at the Imperial 
Court. 

The guarantee of the position of State civil officials 
is as follows An official cannot be made to lose his 
office except as the consequence of a criminal sentence 

92 
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of a court of justice, or of a decision of the Official Dis- 
ciplinary Court, or under the following circumstances : — 
(i,) Being unable to perform his duties owing to bodily 
injury, illness, or debility of body or mind ; (ii.) giving 
in his resignation on account of inability to perform his 
duties owing to personal injury or illness, or for his 
own convenience ; (iii.) redundancy due to a change in 
the organisation of the office or institution ; (iv.) the 
abolition of office or institution. An official may be 
ordered temporary retirement under the following circum- 
stances : — (i.) While he is under examination in the 
Official Disciplinary Court ; (ii.) while he is under prose- 
cution for a criminal offence ; (iii.) when he has become 
superfluous owing to a change in the organisation of the 
office or institution ; (iv.) when the convenience of the 
office or institution makes it necessary. In the last two 
cases the period of retirement is two years for higher 
officials and one year for hannin officials, at the end 
of which they lose their office. Those in temporary 
retirement are subject to the same conditions as other 
officials in all respects except that they do not perform 
any duties and receive only one-third of their salary. 

With regard to the disciplinary measures mentioned, 
officials are subject to them, when they contravene the 
obligations or neglect the duties of their office or are 
guilty of such conduct as is injurious to the credit 
and dignity of the office, whether it be in discharge 
of their duties or not. The disciplinary punishment 
is dismissal, reduction of the salary for a certain term, 
or reprimand ; the first two cannot be imposed except 
by the decision of the Disciplinary Court, which, in the 
case of higher officials, is composed of a member of Privy 
Council (President of the court) and six members, 
officials of chokunin class. 

I shall also briefly state the chief points of the pension 
law, as they are almost the same for the directors and 
teachers of public schools or colleges. An official who 
has served for more than fifteen years is entitled to 
a pension for life under the following circumstances ; — 
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(i.) When he is allowed to retire, beiri" over .sixty years of 
age ; (ii.) when he is allowed to retire owing- tu piu-sunal 
injury or illness; (iii.) when he retires owing to the 
office or institution being aboli.shed, or to a change 
in its organisation, or at the termination of the ptiriod 
of temporary retirement. He is also ('iititled to a 
pension, even if he has not served for fifteen years, 
(i.) if he retires owing to the loss of the u.se of one 
limb or more, or something equivalent, due to a bodily 
injury received in performance of hi.s duties in the 
service of the State; (ii.) if he retires owing- to the loss 
of the use of one limb or more, or .sonnuhing {xpava- 
lent, due to a disease contracted by being- engaged 
in performance of his duties in .siuvice of tlu; vState, in 
spite of sensations injurious to health. 'Fhe amount of 
pension is one-fourth the amount of the annual salary 
he was receiving at the time of his nitireimmt with the 
addition of one-two-hundred-and-fortieth of the same 
for every full year he has served above fifteen years 
up to forty years. For tho.se who have not served 
fifteen years, the amount is one-fourth, but the amount 
may be increased according to the circumstances of the 
case by not more than seven-tenths of the minimum 
amount. 

If an official who has served for mon; than fifteen 
years dies while in service, or if he die.s in performance 
of his duties to the State, even if he has not served for 
fifteen years, or if a person in receipt of pension dies, 
his widow is entitled to a pension equal in amount 
to on^third of what he would have received or was 
receiving, which may, however, be increased up to two- 
thirds if the death has been due to the performance of 
his duties to the State. If ho leaves no widow, or if the 
widow marries or dies, the orphan who succeeds or has 
succeeded to his house-headship (for house-headship see 
chapter xviii.), or his eldest son if he was not a house- 
head, receives the pension during his minority, and 
after him the sons in their order, and then the daughters 
in their order, each during his or her minority. If an 
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official who has not served for fifteen years dies, his 
family receives an amount of money equal to one- 
hundredth of his annual salary for every full year he 
has served. In consideration of these, an official has 
to pay to the State treasury an amount equal to one- 
hundredth of his salary. 

The class and salaries of directors and teachers are 
determined by the Minister within the range fixed by the 
Imperial Ordinance. Leaving the Imperial Universities 
out, for they are specially distinguished in many respects, 
directors of Government schools and colleges may be 
either of chohinin or sonin class, — actually they are mostly 
of the former class. The salaries range from 3,000 yen 
to 1,800 yen to ;^i8o), with the exception of the 

director of the Blind and Deaf Mute School, who may 
receive a lower salary. 

Teachers or professors are of sonin class generally, 
but a limited number may be raised to chokunin class. 
Salaries range from 2,500 yen to 600 yen (;^25o to ;^6o). 
Assistant teachers are of kannin class ; salaries ranging 
from 1,200 yen to 400 yen (;^i20 to ^^40). 

These salaries may seem small to you ; indeed they 
are small even according to the Japanese standard. The 
fact is that they were fixed some time ago, when the 
cost of living was much lower than it is now, and they 
have not been revised. I append the salaries of some 
officials for comparison : — Minister President, 9,600 yen 
(;^96 o) ; Minister of State, 6,000 yen (;^6oo) ; Vice- 
Minister, 4,000 yen (;^40o) ; Director of Bureau, 3,000 
yen (;^30o) ; Secretaries, 800 to 2, 500 yen (j^8o to ;<^25o) ; 
President of Imperial University, 4,000 or 4,500 yen 
(;^40O or ;i£'45o) ; University Professor, 800 to 2,000 yen 
(;^8o to £200) ; besides 400 to 1,200 yen attached to a 
chair (;^40 to ;^i2o). 

As to the authority of the director, once he is 
appointed, a great deal is left to him, practically more 
than appears in the regulations; thus, for example, 
although the appointment of a professor or a teacher is 
on the recommendation of the Cabinet or of the Minister, 
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the initial recommendation comes from the dinictor, so 
also the appointment of a hannin ofliciril by tlx; Minister 
is on the recommendation of the director, and similarly 
in the case of promotion ; in fact, his pow(!r of initial 
recommendation is reco,£;-nised. The followinfr minor 
matters of business are entrusted to the director; — (i) 
Allotment of work to teachers and distribution of work 
among officials ; (2) prescribing rules for proper carrying 
out of regulations ; (3) appointment and dismissal of 
employees with salaries of not more; than 20 yem a month ; 

(4) sending a member of the staff to a jdaca; in Japan ; 

(5) granting leave of absence, and shortening tlu; period 
of mourning, of a member of the staff; (6) discontinuing 
the service of a temporary teacher or lectun;r (whose 
appointment requires the sanction of the Minister), or 
reducing his honorarium ; (7) intendianging it(;ms of 
expenditure within a certain limit; (8) giving special 
holidays in case of urgent necessity, when there is no 
time to ask for the Minister’s permission. Nos. (6) and (8) 
have to be reported to the Minister aft(*rwards. I may 
remark that the Presidents of Imperial Universities have 
a much greater authority both by regulation and as a 
matter of fact. 

Of the public schools, those maintaine-d by prefectures 
are under the immediate control of prefects, while those 
maintained by sub-prefectures, r//f, ckij, and son^ are 
respectively under the control in the first instance of 
sub-prefects and mayors, and in the second instance 
of the prefects; all are under the supervision of the 
Minister. ChozxiA son schools are almost all elementary 
schools or of the elementary grade, and ski schools 
mostly so ; of these I shall speak specially in relation 
to elementary education. Of the prefiictural schools 
only three are of the higher grade, while the rest are 
normal schools, middle schools, girls’ high schools, and 
technical schools of the secondary grade. 

With the exception of the directors of normal schools, 
who are State officials like those of Government schools, 
as I shall explain in the lecture on normal education, 
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the directors and teachers of public schools are not civil 
officials of State, but they are entitled to receive a treat- 
ment, similar in many respects to oflicials of sonm or 
hannin class ; the former are limited to those of colleges 
or schools of higher grade, while in secondary schools 
the director and not more than three teachers in each 
school may be and generally are of sonin class, all others 
receiving treatment of hannin officials. Those who 
receive hannin treatment are appointed by prefects; 
those of sonin treatment are appointed by the Emperor 
on the recommendation of the Minister. 

There is no fixed limit to the salaries of directors and 
teachers of schools and colleges of higher and secondary 
grades, but actually they 'are below 3,000 yen for those 
of the higher grade and below 1,600 yen for those of the 
secondary grade ; taking the teachers of the secondary 
grade only, I believe, the average throughout the 
country is somewhere between 40 and 45 yen to 
;^4. los.) per month, although there is a tendency for 
this average to increase from year to year, as people 
become more and more alive to the Importance of getting 
and keeping good teachers. Of teachers of elementary 
schools, I shall speak somewhat in detail when I come 
to elementary education. 

Teachers of schools of higher grade, being appointed 
on the recommendation of the Minister, their qualifica- 
tions are judged by him in each individual case, while 
teachers of middle schools, girls’ high schools, and 
normal schools must have secondary teachers’ certificates, 
which are awarded by the Minister on graduation from 
certain schools and colleges, or on passing special 
examinations held for the purpose, and of which I shall 
speak more in detail afterwards. The number of those 
with certificates, however, is as yet not sufficient, and it 
is allowed to prefects to employ as provisional teachers 
those who have not received certificates. There is at 
present no regulation about the qualifications of teachers 
of technical schools ; these being of later introduction 
than other schools, provisions for training teachers for 
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them are few as yet, so that it would be dinicult to insist 
upon hard and fast rules, and it has, therefore, been left 
to the discretion of j)ref(!Cts. Some simph* nihis are, how- 
ever, likely to be issued in the not very distant future. 
Of the qualifications of teachers of (‘lemeiUary schools 
I shall speak later on. 

Directors and teachers of jniblii- schools are entitled 
to receive pensions, under very much the same con- 
dition.s as the civil ollieials of the Stall! ; hut tt^achers of 
elementary sehooLs do not have to pay anything- to the 
wState treasury like civil officials. !\loretn-er, the' amount 
of the pension is greater in proportion to the .salary in (he 
case of those who have S(!rved f-e/wov/A-Vv/r for mori! tlian 
fifteen yeans, being in the maximum ease two-thirds of 
the amount of the annual .sidary. By a law, wdiich 
passed the last Diet (March a similar advantage! 

has been given to tho.se of all pul die schools, who 
have served consecutively for at least fifteen years, thi' 
maximum in their case being one-half. 

For the establishing of prefeolural .sehouls in general, 
the prefect has to obtain the permission of the Minister. 
He has to state the object of th<! .school, the propasetl 
site, subjects to be taught and tlu! standard of teaching, 
mode of examination, rules of entrance and graduationi 
holidays, tuition fees, commandmonls to be issued to 
pupils, disciplinary rules, dormitory rules (if any), 
numbei of teachers, amount of th(!ir .salaric.s, and com- 
mandments to be issued to th<! director and teachers, 
the plan of buildings, the amount and items of income 
and expenditure, text-books to be u.sed, machines and 
instruments to be provided, api)roximatft number of 
pupils to be admitted, curriculum vitae of the director, the 
qualifications of teachers, etc., and to sati.sfy the Minister 
on those points, before such permission is granted. Any 
change in the above has to be reported or .submitted for 
approval For the closing of schools, also, permission 
has to be obtained. For the establishment of public 
schools, other than prefectural, the permission of prefects 
has to be obtained in a similar way. To private schools 
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a great deal of freedom is allowed, as I shall show 
afterwards. For middle schools and girls’ high schools, 
whetlier public or private, there are special rules, which 
I shall explain afterwards. 

The importance of school inspection has been 
theoretically recognised from the very beginning of 
the new educational organisation. According to the 
first Education Code, there was to be a Government 
inspector’s office in each of the eight university districts, 
and in each office there were to be several inspectors 
under a head inspector, with whom local authorities 
were to consult on matters of education. Unfortunately, 
this scheme was, as I have stated before, not practically 
carried out, but after some changes, a central bureau 
of inspection was established in 1874 educational 

department with a certain number of inspectors, 
charged specially with inspecting schools throughout 
the country and reporting thereon to the Minister. In 
1877 this bureau was abolished, but directors of other 
bureaus and secretaries were sent round occasionally, 
not so much to inspect schools as to observe generally 
the condition of education in different parts of the 
country. It must be remarked that in those days there 
was very little means of rapid communication, and 
travelling occupied a great deal of time, so that there was 
a great deal of difference between the state of education 
in different parts of the country, and often almost 
ludicrous misunderstanding of the purpose of the central 
Government on the part of local authorities became evi- 
dent. Thus even those occasional visits of the officials 
of the department did much good in clearing up such 
matters. In 1886 inspectors were again revived, and 
five of them were appointed, each charged with one of 
the five educational divisions into which the country was 
divided ; they also acted at first as intermediaries between 
local authorities and the central Government. Their 
number was subsequently increased to seven. But in 
1893, in consequence of a general retrenchment in the 
Government expenditure, the inspectors were again 
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abolished, and the school inspection was ('arri<'d on by- 
secretaries and councillors. In 1897 livi; in.s[H*ctc)rs 
were again appointed, and at tlu; sanu‘ tim<i two sub- 
inspectors were appointed in each pnil'cctun' to inspect 
elementary schools within that prefisc'tun^. In tSpc), 
besides these, an inspector was a|:)pointcd in (‘ach pre- 
fecture. Unfortunately, the pr(5ssure of l)usines.s in the 
prefectural office being very great, the i.)n!fectural 
inspectors were made to attend to the nianagtiinent of 
matters relating to education ; and becaust;, on tlu; one 
hand, it was very convenient for tlu^ (kispatch of business 
to have them help in this way, and on tlu; othtw, insixso 
tion has always been un[)opular, in 1905, tlicy were 
changed into administrative oilicials. In i8()<;, at the 
same time as the appointment of |)r<ifectural ins{M'ctors 
sub-inspectors for elementary schools for suii-i jntfix-tures 
were appointed. Besides the.se, simu; iK8(), it has been 
made one of the duties of directors of prefet'.tural normal 
schools to inspect elementary schools within the pre- 
fecture, chiefly to observe the result of the training 
given in normal schools. 

The number of inspectors in the Department of Educa- 
tion being so inadequate, even with the help of prefectural 
and sub-prefectural sub-iiivspoctors, the tlepartment has 
tried to supplement the inspection by sending pro- 
fessors and teachers of different schools, colleges, and 
universities to inspect schools and colleges specially 
with regard to instruction in particular subjects. 

As matters stand at present, there are five inspectors 
in the Department of Education. In each prefec- 
ture there is one secretary specially charged with 
the management of educational business of the pre- 
fecture, who goes round the schools of the prefecture 
whenever he can spare time from office work. Under 
hitn are two sub-inspectors, who go round regularly 
to inspect elementary schools. They are in close con- 
tact with sub-prefectural sub-inspectors, who inspect 
elementary schools in their respective sub-prefectures. 
Each of the five inspectors in the Department of Education 
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has one of the five districts into which the country is 
divided for this purpose in his charge, and they change 
the districts every two years. They are to inspect the 
districts with respect to the following matters -(i) The 
condition of educational administration; (2) the con- 
dition of school education ; (3) the condition of school 
finance ; (4) the way in which teachers and others con- 
cerned with education are discharging their duties; 
(5) various measures taken to improve education and 
to propagate arts and learning; (6) other matters 
on which they shall have received special instructions. 
Should an inspector find anything during his visit in 
contravention of laws or ordinances or decisions of the 
Government, he has the authority to speak about the 
matter to the person concerned, as also on any subject 
on which he has been specially authorised to speak. 
On other matters he makes a verbal and a written 
report on his return, and as the result of his report, 
orders are sent when deemed necessary to the prefect, 
instructing him to take proper action on the matter. 

There is a great need of some organ to inspect the 
actual teaching in secondary and higher schools. As 
people seem to be awakening to the need of proper 
inspection of schools, we hope to effect improvements 
in this respect soon. [Estimates for an increase from 
five to eleven inspectors in the department passed the 
Diet in March 1908.] 
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The teaching of morals always forms an important 
part of our education, more especially in schools of 
elementary and secondary grades and in normal schools, 
and that not merely in the lessons on morals but on 
every available occasion. 1 shall speak of the ttjaching 
of morals in detail in another lecture ; it is bastid, as I 
have already mentioned, upon the Imperial Rescript 
on Education, issued in 1890, and which I have cjuohid 
at the beginning of this book. A copy of this Rescript 
is distributed from the Department of Education to every 
school in the Empire, whether governmental, public, or 
private, of any grade whatsoever ; those givcm to govern- 
mental schools are actually .signed by the Emperor. 
The two cardinal virtues upon which empha.si.s is laid 
are Loyalty to the Emperor, with which is identified 
patriotism to the country, and Filial Piety; to foster 
this photographic portraits of the Emperor and the 
Empress are distributed from the Imperial Household 
to every governmental school, to every normal school, 
to every public middle school, girls’ high school and 
technical school, and to every public higher elementary 
school : these and the copy of the Rescript must be kept 
in a special place and carefully guarded. On public 
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occasions they are brought out and hung up in the 
hall or the room where the function takes place, and 
the same respect is paid to them as if Their Majesties 
were present in person. There have been several 
instances when the director or a teacher has saved them 
at the risk of his life from flames, when the school 
building was burnt down by fire ; such is the respect 
in which they are held. There can be no doubt that 
such acts are likely to make a profound impression on 
the minds of children. 

I have just mentioned public occasions ; these are 
such as the Graduation Day, the Memorial Day, and 
the three special holidays, namely, New Year’s Day, 
the Kigen-setsu, or the “Anniversary of the Corona- 
tion of Jimmu Tenno,” the first Emperor of Japan 
(nth February), and the Tencho-setsu, or the “ Emperor’s 
Birthday ” (3rd November). For those three days the 
Department of Education has issued regulations for 
elementary schools, which I translate below, as a 
similar ceremony is observed in all school functions : — 

“On the Kigen-setsu, the Tencho-setsu and the First 
of January, teachers and children shall assemble in the 
school and there shall go through the following : first, 
they shall sing together the Kimigayo (national anthem) ; 
next, they shall make the profoundest obeisance before 
the portraits of their majesties (this consists in lowering 
their head and bending their body) ; next, the director 
shall read aloud the Imperial Rescript on Education ; 
next, the director shall take the Rescript as his text and 
explain its meaning ; next, teachers and children shall 
sing one of the songs fit for the day or the occasion. 

“In schools, which do not have portraits distributed 
from the Imperial Household or special copies of them 
approved by the prefect, the second of the above is to 
be omitted ; in schools, where singing is not taught, 
the first and last may be omitted.” 

As to these songs, there are several specially selected 
by the department, but any other that have been examined 
and approved by the Minister may be sung. 
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In middle schools, girls’ high schools, normal 
schools, etc., similar functions are performed ; the 
reading of the Imperial Rescript always forms a part 
of the ceremony. I may remark that on those*, days, 
as also on other fete days, schools and public olTices, 
as well as private houses display the national flag. 

For almost all schools, certainly for all of the ele- 
mentary and secondary grades, the school year begins 
on the ist of April and ends on the 31st of March 
next year ; it is usually divided into three terms, the 
first term extending from April to the summer holidays, 
the second from September to the end of the year, 
and the third from January to the end of March. In 
several schools and colleges of the higher grade:, and 
in universities, the session begins in September and 
ends in July next year, and is divided into three terms 
as in other schools. Holidays are as follows : — 

(i) Fete days and festivals: these arc the Ist of 
January; the Genskt-Sai (yd January); the Festival of 
Komei Tenno, father and predecessor of the Emperor 
(30th January); the Kigen-setsti (nth February); the 
Skunki-Korei-Sai, or “Spring Festival of the Imperial 
Ancestors” (the day of the vernal equinox) ; the Festival 
of Jimmu Tenno (3rd April) ; the Shnki-Kdrei^Sdi, or 
“the Autumn Festival of the Imperial Ancestors ” (the 
day of the autumnal equinox) ; the Kamia7ne-Sai (17th 
October); the Tencho-setsu, or the “ Emperor’s Birthday ” 
(3rd November); and the Niinamc-Sai, or the “Harvest 
Festival ” (23rd November). Besides these it is becoming 
usual to celebrate the Empress’s Birthday (28th May) 
in girls’ schools. (2) Sundays. (3) Summer holidays. 
(4) Winter holidays. (5) Holidays at the end of the 
school year. (6) Such other holidays as may be deter- 
mined by the director in Government schools and by 
prefects in public schools. The third, fourth, and fifth 
are determined in Government schools by the Minister, 
and in public schools by prefects. As a rule, in higher 
schools, summer holidays begin about the loth July and 
end about the loth September ; winter holidays begin 
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about 25th December and end about 7th January ; 
the spring holidays begin about 25th March arid end 
about 7th April. In schools of lower grade summer 
holidays are shorter; in the Imperial Ordinance on 
elementary schools, it is laid down that the number 
of holidays in one year must not exceed ninety days, 
exclusive of Sundays ; for middle and girls’ high 
schools, the minimum number of working days is 
fixed at 200 days a year, not including days for examina- 
tions and school journeys. 

The number of hours a week for lessons diifer 
according to the grade and nature of schools. In an 
ordinary elementary school it increases from 21 in the 
first year to 27 in the fourth or last year ; in a higher 
■elementary school it is 28 for boys in the first and 
second years, and 30 in the third and fourth years, 
and 30 for girls all through, owing to girls having 3 
hours of sewing lessons extra. In middle and girls’ 
high schools the hours are from 28 to 30, while in 
technical schools in which there is good deal of practical 
work the hours are longer. 

Again, although we speak of an hour’s lesson, it 
is not actually an hour. In elementary schools it is 
usual to have three-quarters of an hour or even less 
for small children for a lesson followed by a quarter of 
an hour’s interval, which is spent in the playground if 
weather permits, the children marching out together 
with the teacher to the playground and dispersing 
there to play as they please. In middle and girls’ 
high schools, an hour means usually 50 minutes 
lesson and 10 minutes in the playground. 

Great care is exercised in the selection of sites for 
schools, that it may be fit from the points of view of 
morals, of pedagogy, and of hygiene. Hence in applica- 
tion for permission to establish a school, it is requisite 
to state the topography of the site chosen, the condition 
of the neighbourhood, accompanied by necessary maps 
and plans, and analysis of the drinking water. There 
must be proper extent of exercise ground for gymnastics- 
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and military drill (where it forms a part of the curriculum) 
and play. Suitable buildings must be provided, of 
which it is specified in the present regulations that 
they must be solid and simple. There used to be 
specifications with regard to tlu; floor space and height 
of rooms, lighting, ventilation, etc., e.ssenlial points of 
which are still followed in practice. In normal schools, 
dormitories form a necessary part of school buildings ; 
in middle schools, girls’ high schools, and others of 
secondary and higher grades, they are not regarded 
as essential, but a great number of them have dormitory 
accommodation for some of the pupils. In dormitories it 
is usual to have day-rooms and sleeping-rooms, from 
six to eight or ten occupying the same rooms ; tables and 
chairs for day-rooms and bedsteads for sleeping-rooms 
are usual, although mats and Japanes(! style of living 
are becoming common, especially in girls’ schools. 
The pupils eat together in a large eating-niom ; they 
wash and bathe, not in separate rooms but in common. 
There are reading - rooms and rooms for meetings, 
conversation, etc., besides one or more rooms, cither 
built specially, or at least reserved, for the sick. 

School buildings of course differ according to the 
grade and nature of the school ; it is usual to have a 
room for each class (not a room for each teacher), 
separate rooms for physics and chemistry (often com- 
bined), for history and geography, for singing, and a 
large hall capable of accommodating not only the whole 
school but visitors, having at one end a raised platform 
and a^ sort of alcove for the Emperor and Empress’s 
portraits and the copy of the Imperial Rescript. There 
is also a covered gymnasium for rainy days and a day- 
scholars’ room, the two being often combined. 

The size of a school-room differs in different schools, 
but it is usually made large enough to accommodate the 
maximum number of pupils allowed in a class of the 
particular grade of the school ; the capacity of a school- 
room is calculated at the rate of not less than 120 
cubic feet to each pupil in secondary schools. There is a 
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teacher’s table on a raised dais at one end of the room 
with one or two blackboards behind. Before this are 
ranged children’s desks and benches, the height of 
which was regulated according to the average height of 
children in the class ; I say ‘ ‘ was regulated ” because 
the regulations about this have been abolished, although 
they are still practically followed. It is customary now 
to have a separate desk and chair, often made in one 
piece, for each pupil or for each pair of pupils, a space 
being left between each so that the teacher can easily go 
round and look at each pupil’s work and pupils can go 
up to the teacher’s table or the blackboard. 

I must say here that Japan is a poor country which 
has had so many things to do, in trying to bring itself 
up to the level of the Western nations in so many 
different directions, that we have been obliged to be very 
economical. Thus our school buildings are very plain, 
mostly of wood, without any attempt at ornamentation ; 
we have sometimes found that where money has been 
spent on decorations, etc., there was too little left for the 
essentials, so the regulation says that school buildings 
must be solid and simple : we have been obliged to be 
very economical not to lose efficiency ; even so, we have 
not enough money to spend on education. 

In most schools above the elementary grade, male 
pupils wear school uniforms, so that they can be easily 
distinguished ; the uniforms are jacket and trousers of 
blue felt or kokura (a particular kind of cotton cloth) and 
cloth cap with a brass insignia of the school in front. 

In normal schools and also in many other schools, 
teachers also wear uniforms of the same kind. Within 
the last ten or twelve years, a custom has been intro- 
duced among school - girls of wearing a kind of skirt 
called hakama (usually worn by men only) which is 
worn oyer the ordinary dress, and is very convenient by 
allowing free motion, so that it has been now universally 
adopted in all schools above the elementary ; female 
teachers also wear them, and lately other ladies have 
taken to wearing them occasionally. 
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The director of a school is responsible for the 
naaintenance of discipline among pupils ; for this 
purpose he has the power to punish an offender. No 
corporal punishment, however, can be imiiosed, in fact 
it has never been found necessary. The forms of 
punishment are reprimand, detention after .school (for 
day pupils), prohibition to go out of school groiiiuLs (for 
dormitory pupils), kinshin (this is putting the delinquent 
in a state of “respectful attention or introspeiction ” and 
may and does generally involve the last im'ntioned 


punishment as well), suspen.sion, and expulsion. For 
slight offences a teacher (in an elementary school) Is 
allowed to make a pupil stand in a corner of a room. 
Imposition of a task, merely as punishment, i.s unknown ; 
although an idle or backward pupil may bo given a 
certain task to make up for hi.s backward n<^.s.s, that 
would not be meant to be a punishment. In mrxst ca.ses 
children would feel the disgrace of the punishment more 
than anything else, so that a public reprimand i.s a very 
severe punishment indeed. In maintaining discipline a 
director is of course assisted byteachens, each in his own 
sphere ; it is usual to nominate one of the teachers to 
take special charge of a class, so that he i.s rtisponsible 
for that class, not only with respect to its discipline, but 
also to Its work ; he acts, so to speak, as tutor to pujiils in 
that class, he speaks to their parents about them, when it 
IS desirable to communicate with them. In all schools 
higher than elementary, there are usually, besides 
teachers, one or more officers called Sdtokan, or “ pupil- 
mspectors, who are responsible for maintenance of 
discipline and order outside class-rooms, on public 
occasions, and in dormitories. For major punishment 

lln J M ^ council of principal teachers, more 

especially of those who are in charge of classes, although 
the decision rests of course with the director. 

In '^^1^ f ‘=°“'"«"‘cation with parents. 

iLr, ‘ ^ elementary and secondaiy grades 

once rter^ teachers hold conferences with parents 
ni, or so, m order to make known to them 
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wliat the school authorities wish parents to attend to 
at home, both in general and individual cases, and to 
hear from them what they wish the school to do, and 
exchange views on those points. On those occasions 
it is usual to exhibit the results of pupils’ work in 
order to give parents opportunities of comparing 
their own children’s work with those of their class- 
mates. These conferences are becoming more and more 
popular and universal, and there can be no doubt 
that they are of the utmost importance by bringing 
about a good understanding, and thereby ensuring co- 
operation between school and home, which is so 
essential for the proper education of children. That these 
meetings are getting to be largely attended by mothers 
is a very healthy sign. I was told by the director of 
an elementary school established specially for the poor 
in Tokyo, that mothers came to these conferences, and 
were very attentive to his advice. 

Besides teachers who take special charge of classes, 
there are in schools of secondary and higher grades 
teachers who take special charge of different subjects, to 
advise directors, each on matters concerning his subject, 
such as choice of text-books, details of syllabuses, etc. 

The entire educational system of the country being 
under the Minister of Education, no school can be 
opened without his permission, direct or indirect. He 
has the power to order closing of any school that he 
thinks injurious to education, although, as a matter of 
fact, this power has seldom been exercised. But before 
proceeding to such an extreme measure, he has great 
power in the granting, withholding, or taking away 
of various privileges. Of these, one considered most 
important is that of temporary exemption from the 
military service, and qualification to serve as one year 
volunteer. You are aware that we have a system of 
conscription, all male able-bodied adults being liable to 
^.ctive military service during three years, with several 
years in the reserves and landwehr. But those who 
are receiving education in certain schools or colleges 
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are temporarily exempted from Service until they 
leave the school or reach the age of twenty- eight. 
Moreover, graduates of such schools have the; right 
to serve as a volunteer for one year, receiving" special 
treatment and education, and being promoted to be 
non-commissioned oflicer (in the reserves), at tlie end 
of the year, and even to be a commissioned ofiicer (in 
the reserves) after a little further sorvic(;. The schools 
so exempted are all Governmi;nt .schools and colleg(;s, 
prefectural, normal, and middle schools, and .such other 
schools and colleges, public or private, as shall be 
recognised by the Minister of Kdu<;ation a.s of a 
standard equal to or higher than tho.se. It may .s(;em 
strange to include middle .schools among those who.se 
pupils have temporary c.xemption, htr regulation age.s 
for middle schools are from over twelve to over .sevenhien, 
but formerly there used to be a large number above 
twenty {i.e., adults according to our law) among" them, 
though such are not quite so numeroius now. 

Another privilege, which it is in the power of the 
Minister to grant, is that of qualification for civil service 
of liannin class. By the Imperial Ordinance on civil 
service all graduates of Government and public middle 
schools, and of all such schools and colleges as shall 
be recognised by the Minister of Education as of 
standard equal to or higher than those, are qualified 
to be appointed civil officials of hannin class. 

There are some others, such as recognition of private 
medical colleges, so as to qualify their graduates to 
practise as doctors, or of different colleges so as to 
qualify their graduates to become secondary school 
teachers. 

Schools which have obtained those privileges are 
naturally subject to a stricter supervision than others, 
for the Minister has to see that their standard is 
maintained. 

A little time ago I spoke of school journeys. It is an 
almost universal custom for schools to have excursions 
or journeys. Two objects seem to have been mixed 
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up, or I should perhaps say combined, in these. One 
is merely a holiday outing, for pleasure or at most for 
exercise, and the other is instruction by actual visit to 
places of historical, geographical, or practical interest, 
and by explanations from teachers and others on the 
spot. Even little children in ordinary elementary 
schools have excursions. In middle schools boys go 
from one day to four or five days’ journeys. Where 
there is teaching in military drill in middle and higher 
schools, boys sometimes go out for mimic manoeuvres. 
Properly conducted, these journeys and excursions, etc., 
are very useful for moral, intellectual, and physical 
training, but they are also liable to abuse. 

I may also mention here that when the Emperor, 
the Empress, or the Prince Imperial, or other members 
of the Imperial House visit any part of the country, or it 
may be a special guest of the country, like Prince Arthur 
of Connaught when he came on the Garter Mission, 
school children turn out in a body under their teachers’ 
leadership, and, lining some conspicuous part of the 
route along which the visitor passes, greet him with 
respectful salutations. During the late war school 
children were kept busy sending off out-going soldiers 
or welcoming the home-coming with shouts of Banzai. 
Who can measure the good moral effects thus pro- 
duced, both on the soldiers and on the children? I 
venture to say that Admiral Togo never had a better 
welcome than was given to him by 3,000 children of 
elementary schools of the district of Tokyo in which 
he resided, going through military evolutions before 
him in Hibiya Park. 

Some schools, especially middle schools, use their 
summer holidays to give their pupils lessons in 
swimming, establishing summer stations by the sea- 
side for the purpose. 

In almost all schools above the elementary grade 
there are associations of boys or girls corresponding 
to the athletic, cricket, football, and boating clubs, 
debating society, magazine club, etc., amalgamated 
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into one, there being usually several s(!Ction,s oa('h corre- 
sponding to one of those clubs. Generally the director 
of the school is the president and teachers are honorary 
members. Pupils elect committee.s of their own, and 
carry on the business of the association, always, how- 
ever, under the supervision of teachers, one or two 
teachers acting as advisers in each section. I shall 
speak of sports in a separate lecture, but I may here 
remark that English cricket has not taken hold of our 
boys, though the American game of baseball is widely 
played. Boating for boys, lawn tennis for boys 
and girls, basket ball for girls are favourite sports'. 
Fencing and jujutsu arc specially encouraged for boys.* 
There are athletic sports meetings generally onc;e a 
year, sometimes twice. Boys and girls have magazines 
edited by themselves under the supervision of teacher.s' 
Debating clubs are not so common, but speech-making 
almost always forms one of the sections. In some 
middle schools, and in schools where h'nglish is taught 
to a sufficient degree, it is usual, if English teachers 
are at all competent and zealous, to have an English 
section, to give recitations, dialogues, or even dramatic 
representations m English. 

Besides the association of the present pupils, it is 
also usual for former pupils to form associations, 
to meet on certain occasions, and these sometimes have 
magazines of their own. 


For the last ten or fifteen years our country has known 
expansion in all directions, and education has been no 
exception. To take a few statistics, the percentage of 
school attendance has increased from 59 per cent (boys 
75 ? gins 41) in 1893 82 per cent (boys 91, girls 72) in 

19TO, and 96 per cent, (boys 98, girls 95) in 1906. The 
actual number of children attending elementary schools 
2,266,025, girls 1,071,535) in 1893, 
4.683,598 in 1900, and 5 , 514,735 in 1906. The number 
of schools has not increased at the same rate, beinir 
23 960 in 1893, 27,022 in 1900, and 27,269 in 1904. 
This IS largely due to the fact that small and 4 ry 
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imperfect schools have been amalgamated together. 
Thus, while in 1893 there were only 1,604 schools with 
both ordinary and higher elementary courses, there were 
4,367 in 1900, and 8,787 in 1906. 

In secondary education, while in 1893 there were only 
74 middle schools with 19,563 boys, and 28 girls’ high 
schools with 3,020 girls, the numbers had increased 
to 193 middle schools together with 24 branch schools 
with 77,563 boys and 51 girls’ high schools with 11,678 
girls in 1900, and 269 middle schools with 10 branch 
schools with 108,057 boys and 113 girls’ high schools 
with 35,546 girls in 1906. 

In technical education there were 288 public schools 
of all grades with 25,725 pupils in 1900, and 4,538 
schools with 222,867 pupils in 1906. 

The total expenditure by prefectures, sub-prefectures, 
shi, chd, and so 7 z, was 35,400,172 yen (about ;<(i'3,540,ooo) 
in 1893, and 44,429,558 yen in 1900, 35,256,053 yen 
in 1904, and 44,855,568 yen in 1906, the decrease in 
1904 being due to the stopping of all new buildings, 
etc., on account of the war. The above is exclusive of 
central Government schools. 

With all this increase in the number of schools and 
in the expenditure for educational purposes the supply 
of educational opportunities has not been equal to the 
demand. The result is that it has become difficult to 
obtain admission to almost every school. In elementary 
schools the number of children in a class has been 
increased to the maximum allowed, and in some cases, 
I have been told, even beyond it. Taking middle 
schools and girls’ high schools throughout the country, 
only a little over 60 per cent, of the total applicants 
were admitted, while in normal schools this number 
was as small as 19 per cent. With all Government 
schools it is the same, and even among private schools 
good ones are obliged to refuse a large percentage of 
applicants for admission. With local rates already very 
heavy, and State tax no less heavy, how to meet this 
demand is one of the most difficult and pressing 

H 
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problems we have to deal with. The fact is that we 
have been almost always, since the bei^innin^,^ of the 
Meiji era, dealing with this problem of how to secure 
educational efficiency with but little means at our dis- 
posal. We have no grand foundations such as you 
have in your public schools and univcrsititjs, we have 
no millionaires to give munificent sums for educational 
purposes. We have, therefore, as I have; already 
stated, to be very economical. The problem has beim 
almost always to secure the utmost educational (jffi(uency 
with the least expenditure, and at present we are face to 
face with this problem in a most pressing and difficult 
form. 


The following table will give an idea of the general 
educational condition of the country for the year ipot):-- 
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I'upils. 
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Elementary schools 

Blind and mule schools . 
Normal schools * 

Iligher normal schools . 
Female higher normal school 
Temporary training schools , 
Middle schools . 

Girls’ high schools 

Higher schools 

Imperial universities , 
Special colleges . 

Technical schools and colleges 
Technical teachers’ schools . 
Schools not classed 
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Total • . , . * 

34,461 


6,083,281 

1,151,180 



CHAPTER IX 

ELEMENTARY EDUCATION I 

Th& object oj eknuntary education defined — Ordinary eleMentary schools — ' 
Higher elementary schook-^Combmed schools— Length ofi the courses— 
Subjects taught— Tables fi //, ///, and IV ofi hours and standard ofi 
instruction m the ordinary and in the higher elementary courses ofi two^ 
three ^ and fiour years— [Changes introduced in jgoy— Talks V, Vfi VII oj 
hours and standard ofi instruction under the amended regul(diQns\Sufpk- 
mntary courses— Teachers^ regular^ special^ assistant and provisional— 
Maximumnumhtr ofi classes in a school— Maximum number ofi children 
in one class— Organisation ofi classes— Singh class schools— No co-education 
-Tm-parts schools— Number ofi teachers to a class— Number ofi schools— 
Number ofi school children— Percentage ofi boys and girls— Percentage ofi 
attendance— Schools and additional subjects. 

The object of elementary education is defined in the 
first article of the Imperial Ordinance on Elementary 
Education, issued in August 1900, which with amend- 
ments made in 1903 [and in 1907] is now in force ; it 
runs as follows 

“Elementary schools are designed to give children 
the rudiments of moral education and of civic education, 
together with such general knowledge and skill as 
are necessary for life, while due attention is paid to 
their bodily development.” 

By the term translated above as civic education, is 
meant education specially adapted to make the child 
a good subject of the Emperor and a useful member 
of the community. 

Elementary schools are divided into ordinary 
elementary schools and higher elementary schools; 
the two may be combined in one school ; such schools 
I shall hereafter call for shortness combined schools. 

115 
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The course of an ordinary elementary school or 
ordinary elementary course extends ov(;r four years, 
children entering it at the beginning of the first school 
year after they have completed their sixth year of age : 
that of a higher elementaiy school, wliich they enter 
after finishing the ordinary elementary course, or the 
higher elementary course may extend over two, three, 
or four years. The subjects taught in tin; ordinary 
elementary course are morals, the (Japanese;) language, 
arithmetic, and gymnastics, to which may be added, 
according to local circumstances, drawing, singing, and 
manual work, and sewing for girls ; those additional 
subjects may be made voluntary, that is, it may be 
left to parents to decide whether children shall study 
them or not. Subjects taught in the high(;r ehimentary 
course are morals, the (Japanese) language, arithmetic, 
Japanese history, geography, science, drawing, .singing, 
and gymnastics, with sewing for girls. There arc 
several modifications and additions, which may be 
made according to local circumstances and the length 
of the course ; thus in the two years’ course, either 
science or singing, or both, may be omitted, while 
manual work may be added ; in the three; or four years’ 
course, singing may be omitted and manual work may 
be added for girls, while one or more of the three, 
namely, manual work, agriculture, and commerce, must 
be added for boys, each boy taking one of the three ; 
in the four years’ course, the English language may be 
added : in all cases, the additional subjects may be 
made voluntary. 

The length of the course in higher elementary schools 
and the modification and addition of subjects are deter- 
mined by the ski, chd, or son in shi-chd-son schools, and 
by the proprietor in a private school, subject in either 
case to the approval of the prefect. 

Hours to be allotted to each subject and the 
standard to be attained in each school year in the 
ordinary elementary course will be seen from the 
annexed table, I. The director may, according to 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION [chap. ix. 


ii8 

local circumstances (as, where children get a good 
deal of exercise otherwise), decrease the hours of 
gymnastics by one ; when one or more of drawing, 
singing, manual work, and sewing are added, the 
hours required are to be taken from other subjects, as 
the director thinks fit, provided it be not more than 
four hours a week. 

The hours to be allotted to each subject and the 
standard to be attained in each school year in the 
higher elementary course will be seen from the annexed 
tables, II, III, and IV. When one or more of science, 
singing, manual work, agriculture, and commerce are 
omitted, the hours allotted to them may be distributed 
among other subjects as the director thinks fit. When 
English, or manual work for boys in the first and 
second years or for girls is added, the hours not to 
exceed two are to be taken from other subjects as the 
director thinks fit. 

Where there are circumstances which make it 
difficult to adhere to these regulations, the mayor or 
the head of a union or the proprietor (of a private 
school) may, with the permission of the prefect, alter 
the number of hours, provided the total number of 
houp a week shall be not more than 28 nor less than 
18 in the ordinary elementary course, and not more 
than 30 nor less than 24 in the higher elementary 
course. Where two-parts teaching is practised, the 
hours for each part shall be over 18 in general, but 
may be reduced to 12 for younger children in the 
ordinary elementary course. For 20 days before and 
after the summer and winter holidays, the hours may 
be reduced, the director making proper distribution of 
hours for different subjects. 

When children of different school years are made 
into one ^ class, the standard to be attained may be 
made uniform for the whole class or for a part of the 
class, irrespective of the standard of each school year. 

[In 1907 a great change was introduced into the 
organisation of elementary education. The ordinary 



II.— Table of Hours and Standard of Instruction in the 
Higher Elementary Course of Two Years. 


Subjects. 

No. of 
Hours 
a week. 

First Year. 

No. of 
Hours 
a week. 

Second Year, 

Morals . 

2 

Essentials 

2 

Essentials. 

The (Japanese) 
Language, 

10 

Chinese characters, 
most necessary in 
daily use, and com- 
mon sentences : 
reading, writing, 
and composition. 

10 

The same, con- 
tinued. 

Arithmetic 

4 

Integers, decimals, 
concrete numbers. 
(Abacus arithmetic: 
addition and sub- 
traction. ) 

4 

Fractions, per- 
centage. 

(Abacus arithmetic : 
addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplica- 
tion, and divi- 
sion.) 

Japanese His- 
tory. 

Geography 


Outlines of Japanese 
history. 

Outlines of Japanese 
geography. 


The same, con- 
tinued. 

The same, con- 
, tinned. 

Science . 

2 

Plants, animals, min- 
erals, and natural 
phenomena. 

2 

1 

The same, con- 
tinued. 

Drawing{g?y® 

;} 

Simple objects 


The same, con- 
tinued. 

Singing . 

2 

Easy singing . 

2 

The same, con- 
tinued. 

Gymnastics . 

3 

Common gymnastics 
Games. I 

For Boys— 

Military gymnastics 

3 

The same, con- 
tinued. 

Sewing . 

3 

kfanagement of the 
needle. 

Sewing of ordinary 
pieces of clothing. 

3 

Sewing of ordinary 
pieces of clothing, 
cutting, mending. 

Manual Work. 

— 

Simple work . 

- 

Simple work. 

{S 

28 

30 


28 

30 

1 



III.— Tadi.e of Hours and .Standakd of In.struction in the 
Higher Eekmkntary Cour.se of Tiirke Years. 


Subjects. 

No. of Hours ! 
a week, | 

Morals 

2 

The (Japan- 

10 

ese) Lan- 
guage. 


Arithmetic , 

4 

Japanese 

1 f 

hlistory. 

hi < 

Geography. 

j 1 

Science 

2 ] 

Drawing — 


Boys 


Girls 

xf ' 

Singing . 

2 I 

Gymnastics 

3 ( 

C 

I 

Sewing 

3 Is 

S 

Manual 

— s 

Work. 


Agriculture 

— 

Commerce . 


Total— 


Boys 

28 

Girls 

30 


Year. 


Esj'.entials 
Chinese oharac' 
ttTS most no 
ce-ssaiy in daily 
use, and com- 
mon senten- 
ces : readirif^, 
writinir, and 
compositioiu 
Integers, deci- 
mals, concrete 
numbers. 
{Abacus aritli- 
metic : addi- 
tion and sule 
tractioa.) 


attese history 
)utlines of Jap 
ane.se geogra- 

dants, ammal.s, 
minerals, and 
mineral phe- 
nomena. 


o 

6 


Swiond \'ear. 


Isssentiuls. 

The same, con 
timietl 


j n 

jffi i: 

i o - 

jo 


per^ 



nasties. 


Military gym- 
nastics, 

^lanagement of 
the needle, 
lowing of ordin- 
ary pieces of 
clothing. 


Inactions, 
eentap;e. 

(Abacus arith- 
luetie; addi* 
tint), iinbtrae- 
lion, multipli- 
tfation and di* 
vi.sion.) 

'Phe same, con- 
tinuetl. 

Tlie .same, enn- 
tinnt'd. 

'J'he same, ctm- 
tinucil 




Simple objects , 

The .same, coii' 
tinned, 

The same, con- 
tinued. 


Sewing of ordin- 
ary piece.s of 
clothing, cut- 
ting, and 
mending. 

Simple work 


ii-i 


C) 


*riiird Y(‘ar. 


Essential,';. 

'riu' sanu*, <'ou- 

tiiiuf'd. 


I'Vaotiun;;, pta*- 
' contap.e, pn> 
portion. 

(Abarur. aritlr. 
m otic: the 
con* 

timiod. 

Supplementary 

to the .same! 
Outline.s of tor- 
<'tgn g'copp'a- 
piiy- 

Orti inary j'>hy.si- 
cal and c'hrini- 
cal pheuomeim: 
eleincms and 
compounds ; 
construction & 
action of .sira- 
plr* maohimsH ; 
elements of liu- 
num phy.siology 
and hygieiu\ 

Objects. 

The .snimj, con- 
tinuctl 

The same, eoii- 
tiimed. 


The same, con- 
tinued. 


Simple work. 

Outlines of agri- 
culture, 

Outlines ofhsh- 
eries and mar- 
ine products. 

Outlines of com- 
merce. 
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elementary course, which is, as I have explained, com- 
pulsory, was lengthened to six years, instead of four: 
the higher elementary course is to be of two years, 
but may be lengthened by one year, so that the 
maximum length of the elementary education will be 
nine years. The subjects taught and standard of 
instruction are very much the same as if the first two 
years of the higher elementary course of four years 
had been shifted to the ordinary elementary course, 
with some slight alterations, which will be best seen 
from the annexed tables V, VI and VII]. 

Besides those regular courses, there are supple- 
mentary courses, the ordinary elementary supplementary 
course for those who have finished the ordinary ele- 
mentary course, and the higher elementary supple- 
mentary course for those who have finished the higher 
elementary course. Both these courses are not to exceed 
two years. The opening and closing of those courses, 
as well as the subjects to be taught, are determined by 
the shiy chd, or son in shi--chd-son schools and by the 
proprietor in a private school, subject in either case to 
the approval of the prefect. It is, however, specially 
laid down that stress shall be laid on such matters as 
have their bearing upon local industries. 

The details of teaching of each subject, I propose 
to give in subsequent lectures. 

Elementary school teachers must have certificates 
qualifying them to become such. About the regulations 
respecting them, as also about their training and their 
position, I shall speak in separate lectures. Here I 
shall simply state that there are five grades of elementary 
school teachers, namely : (i.) regular teachers, or those 
who have certificates to teach in any elementary school ,• 
(ii.) regular ordinary elementary school teachers, or 
those who have certificates to teach in the ordinary 
elementary school only ; (iii.) special teachers, or those 
who have certificates to teach one or more of the special 
subjects of the elementary course, viz., drawing, singing, 
gymnastics, sewing, English, agriculture, commerce, 



Table of Hours and Standard of Instruction in the Ordinary Elementary Course 

(as amended in 1907). 
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— Hours and subjects within brackets are what may be added according to local circumstances. 
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and manual work; (iv.) assistant teachers, or those 
who have certificates to assist regular teat^Iiers in teach- 
ing in any elementary school; (v.) assistant ordinary 
elementary school teachers, or those who have tuutificatcs 
to assist regular teachers in teaching in the ordinary 
elementary school only. Besides these, thoai without 
certificates may be employed under unavoidable circum- 
stances to teach provisionally. These are called pro- 
visional teachers. T he director ol a s/u-c/tii-son .school 
is appointed from among the regular teachers of the 
school. 


Formerly it used to be considered a line thing to 
establish a large elementary school, admitting many 
hundreds of children and having numerous classes. But 
it was found to be not satisfactory from every point of 
view, and in 1903 the maximum number of classes in 
a school was fixed at 12. But as there were many 
schools with more than that number at the time, it was 
and IS still allowed to have more than 12 classes in a 
school under special circumstances, with the permission 
of the prefect and subject to the approval of the Minister 
of Education. When there is a branch school attached, 
the number of classes in it is limited to 2, but here 
also there are some exceptions* 

The number of children in a class must not exceed 
70 m the ordinary elementary, and 60 in the higher 
elementary schools. These may be increased by 10 
under special circumstances. That this is altogether 
Rm recognised by all educationalists. 

been imnl^^w ^ 

b; th , P ^o^®r this limit. The chief reason 

atJnrffn J f t in the number of children 

? increased expenditure in the way of establish- 

increrse Ttl? necessitated by this 

to hpar’fh have been impossible for them 

the^uLb'eroriT-t diminution in 

the number of children in a class would impose upon 



VI.— Table of Hours and Standard of Instruction in the 
Higher Elementary Course of Two Years (as amended 
in 1907). 



No. of 


No. of 

Subjects. 

Hours 

First Year. 

Hours 

a week 


a week. 

Morals . 


Essentials. 

2 

The (Japanese) 

8 

Chinese characters most 

S 

Language . 


necessary in daily use, 
and common sen- 
tences : reading, writ- 
ing, and composition. 


Arithmetic 

4 

Fractions, 

•1 



Percentage. 

Proportion. 




(Abacus arithmetic; 




addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and 
division. ) 


Japanese His- 

1 ( 

Outlines of Japanese 

1 ( 

tory 


liistory. 

1 ^ ■] 

Geography 


Outlines of foreign Geo- 

I I 

J 1 

graphy. 

J 1 

Science . 

2 

Plants, animals, miner- 

2 



als, and natural phe- 
nomena, common 

physical and chemical 
phenomena, elements 
and compounds, con- 
struction and action 
of simple machines, 
elements of human 
physiology, and hy- 


Drawing — 


giene. 


Boys . . i 

Girls . 

>} 

2 

Various objects. 

■} 

Singing , 

Single part singing. 

( Easy many parts singing . ) 

2 


Gymnastics 

3 

Common gymnastics. 
Games, 

Military gymnastics for 

' 3 



boys. 


Sewing . 

4 i 

Sewing, cutting, and 
mending of ordinary 

4 

Manual Work- 


pieces of clothing. 


Boys . 

Girls • . 


Simple work. 

n 

Agriculture 

2 

Outlines of Agriculture, 
or of Fisheries and 

2 



marine products. 


Commerce 

2 

Outlines of Commerce. 

2 

English . 

— 

(Reading, writing, com- 
position, and conver- 
sation.) 


Total — 


; 28 

J Boys . 

28 


t Girls . 

30 


30 

J Boys . 

30 


30 

( Girls . 

32 


32 


Second Year. 


Essentials. 

The same, continued. 


Proportion. 

( Ordinary book-keep- 
ing.) 

(Abacus arithmetic: 
continuation.) 


The same, continued. 

Supplementary Geo- 
graphy. 

Natural phenomena, 
common physical 
and chemical phe- 
nomena, elements 
and compounds, 
construction and 
action of simple 
machines, elements 
of human physio- 
logy, and hygiene. 

Various objects. 

(Easy geometrical 
drawing.) 

Single part singing. 

(Easy many parts 
singing.) 

The same, continued. 


The same, continued. 

Simple work. 

The same, continued. 


The same, continued. 
The same, continued. 


—Manual work is obligatory ; boys may take in addition one or otner ot Agriculture 
.nd CommSce Ensrlisb may be added, not more than two hours being taken from other 

:Sbj.cr Subjects wtthm 

>raAew are what may be added, according to local circumstances. 




VII.— Table of Hours and Standard of Instruction in the Higher Elementary Course of Three Years 

{as amended in 1907). 
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Manual work is obligatori' ; pupils may take in addition one or other of Agriculture and Commerce. English may he added, not raoi e than two hours being 
taken from other subjects. Agriculture, Commerce, and English may be made voluntary Subjects within brackets are what may be added, according to local 
circumstances. 
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them. There is another reason ; that is, that the number 
of certificated teachers being small, the numlier of pro- 
visional teachers would be still furtluT increased, and 
prefectural normal schools would have to be .still further 
enlarged. For those reasons, I am afraid, there will 
be a great difficulty in reducing the numlser for the 
present. For the increase in the expenditure for educa- 
tional purposes in general, I refer you to another place, 
and only remark here that for elementary schools alone 
it has increased from 17,154,691 yen (about 1,7 16,000) 
in 1898 to 32,835,036 yen 284,000) in 1906. 

The rule as to the organisation of clas.ses in a school 
is that children of the same school y(;ar should form a 
class or classes by themselves, hut where the number 
of children is small, those of different .school years may 
be put together to form a class. There are some schools 
in which all the children arc taught together in one class, 
their number being less than the limit for one class 
mentioned above. Such a school is called a “single- 
class school,” while others are called “many -class 
schools” in contra-distinction to them. These “single- 
class” schools were very largely encouraged as the 
easiest way of extending the advantages of education 
to children of villages in remote and poor districts, and 
a great deal of attention has been bestowed upon the 
best method of teaching in such a school. Thus, for 
instance, in the normal schools of each prefecture, there 
must be a provision for the practice of single-class 
teaching in the elementary schools attached to them. 
In igo6, there were 5, i8i single-class ordinary ele- 
mentary schools out of the total of 16,961, and 220 
combined elementary schools out of the total of 8,787, 
where children in the ordinary course formed a single 
class ; 56 single class higher elementary schools out of 
the total of 1,521, and 1,889 combined schools, where 
children in the higher course formed a single class. 
As to many-class schools, there are various ways of 
combining children of different school years, according 
to particular conditions in each school, so that the 
organisation of classes in a school is left to the discre- 
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tion of local authorities, within the limit of regulations. 
They must always be reported to the prefect. 

In the organisation difference of sexes has to be taken 
into account in the first place. In the regulations of 
1900 the following direction is given with respect to 
the distinction between sexes. “ Having regard to the 
different characteristics of the sexes, and to the difference 
in their future life, instruction must be given proper to 
each.” The following regulations about the organisa- 
tion of classes are in accordance with this principle of 
distinction between sexes. In ordinary elementary 
schools, when the number of girls in any one year is 
sufficient to form a class, they shall be enrolled in one 
class separate from boys. In the first and second years, 
however, this rule may be disregarded. In higher 
elementary schools, when the number of girls in the 
whole school is sufficient to form a class, a separate 
class shall be formed with girls alone. You will see 
from this as well as from the fact that beyond the 
elementary education boys and girls are not taught in the 
same schools, that we have decided against co-education. 

[By the amendment of 1908 it was left free to local 
authorities to enforce the above rules about the separa- 
tion of boys and girls in elementary schools, or not.] 

Children in regular and supplementary courses are not 
allowed to be taught together in the same classes unless 
there are exceptional circumstances which make such 
a course necessary or specially desirable. 

In teaching of morals, gymnastics, singing, sewing, 
manual work, agriculture, commerce, and English, 
children of different classes may be taken together in 
one class, provided, however, that the number does 
not exceed seventy in the case of the last five subjects. 

For some time past the system of ‘^half-day schools ” 
has engaged the attention of our educationalists, some 
of whom think not only that it is to be preferred 
to ‘^single-class school” system for remote and poor 
districts, but that it might even be introduced in place 
of many schools, in which, although there may be many 
classes, some of them are not under very competent 
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teachers, since, by dividing children into two parts, 
each part may receive education during less hours, but 
being taught by more competent teachers the effect of 
the latter education will be greater and better than that 
of the former. As the result of discussion, the following 
regulation was introduced in 1903 ; — 

“The whole or a part of the children attending a 
school may be divided into two parts and 
taught at different times, as, for instance, one 
part in the forenoon and the oth<*r in the 
afternoon, under circumstances cited below, 
namely : (i) when it is impossible to provide 
one regular teacher to each class ; (2) when 
the school building is not large enough to 
accommodate all tlie children at the same 
time; (3) when there is special necessity in 
connection with school attendance or the 
teaching of children.” 

This system seems to be well adapted to the actual 
circumstances in our country, where the increase of 
school accommodation and the supply of trained teachers 
cannot keep pace with the annual increase of school 
children. We are still investigating how we may 
obtain the best results with this system. 

As regards teachers, it is the rule that there shall be 
one regular teacher to each class, but, unfortunately, 
this cannot be carried out in practice. We have always 
been in want of a sufficient number of competent teachers 
since we started on the present system of education in 
1872, and we have been so pressed by the increased 
demand that for some time to come yet we shall not 
be able to realise this rule of one regular teacher to 
each class. Perhaps we should, for the present, be well 
content if we could comply with the following require- 
ments of the regulations of 1900, namely : — 

“Should it be found impossible to provide one 
regular teacher to each class, there may be 
one regular teacher and one assistant teacher 
to each couple of classes, the assisting teacher 
receiving the directions of the regular teacher 
in the teaching.” 

But, unfortunately, even this has been found not 
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always possible, and it has been found necessary to 
allow the employment of provisional teachers without 
certificates to take the place of assistant teachers with 
certificates. Thus, in 1906, out of the total of 116,070 
teachers in elementary schools 20,076 were provisional 
teachers who had no certificates. 

In schools where the two-parts system is practised, the 
rule is one regular teacher to two classes, one in each part. 

In schools with more than six classes one regular or 
assistant teacher may be employed to help the teaching 
work of the director of the school. Special teachers 
may be employed to teach special subjects, namely, 
drawing, singing, gymnastics, sewing, manual work, 
agriculture, commerce, and English. 

I shall now give some statistics, taken from the 
Report of the Department of Education for 1906-1907, 
relating to elementary schools. 

Number of Schools (1906-7). 



1 Shi - cho-son schools. 

Private schools. 

Attached to Higher 
Normal schools. 

Attached to pre- 
fectural Normal 
schools. 
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26,952 
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3 
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27,269 

27,407 
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The decrease in the number of elementary schools in 
1904-1905 and 1906-1907, as also the slightness of increase 
in the preceding years, is due partly to decrease of private 
schools and imperfect branch schools, but chiefly to the 
amalgamation of ordinary and higher elementary schools 
into combined schools, and the establishment of new 
combined schools. 



Attached Attached 



Ch-dinary Elementary Coar^ . . . f 1,134,036 ^ 10,7^ 240 4.730 1,149,70 1,098,445 1,057,352 944.864 1,082,759 

Etenentaiy Cmir^ , , *1 ^,453 ^ 3,726 220 4.252 536.651 500.568 456,520 429,670 403.443 

Total , , 1,6^,489 I i4»Si6 460 8,02 1,686,447 1,5^,013 1,513,772 1,374.534 1,483,202 






NUMBER OF Teachers (1906-7)- 
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The great decrease in the number of children in 
1903-1904 as compared with rpoz-tgos is to be accounted 
for by a change in the legal method of reckoning age, 
by which a large number of those who would otherwise 
have entered schools were excluded. 

The number of schools in 1906-1907, in which there 
were supplementary courses, was 1,672 ordinary ele- 
mentary and 273 higher elementary schools, which is a 
decrease of 202 in the ordinary elementary and of 1 8 in 
the higher elementary schools as compared with 1905- 
1906, the tendency being rather to introduce a regular 
higher elementary course, especially of two years, as 
preparation for the lengthening of the ordinary ele- 
mentary course to six years. 

Out of 4,151,540 children in the ordinary elementary 
course, 2,149,402 were boys and 2,002,138 girls, i.e., 
52 per cent, boys and 48 per cent, girls. Of 28,846 
children in the ordinary elementary supplementary 
course, 16,080 or 56 per cent, were boys and 12,766 
or 44 per cent, were girls. Taking the two courses 
together, 52 per cent, were boys and 48 per cent, girls, 
which is a decided improvement on 66 per cent, boys 
and 34 per cent, girls of 1893. This ratio changes very 
much, when we come to the higher elementary course, 
there being 907,326 boys to 421,279 girls in the regular 
course, or 69 per cent, boys and only 31 per cent, girls, 
while in the supplementary course this ratio is reversed, 
there being 4,289 girls to 1,455 boys, or 75 per cent, 
girls and 25 per cent. boys. If we take all the courses 

together, we have 56 per cent, boys and 44 per cent, 

gills, while the ratio was 68 per cent, boys to 
32 per cent, girls in 1893, and 77 per cent, boys to 

23 per cent, girls in 1873. These figures show that 

people in general have come to perceive the importance 
of the education of girls as well as boys, more especially 
during the last few years. The same thing may also 
be seen from the increase in the percentage of school 
attendance as shown in the following table 
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1893- 

1900. 

1902. 

1904. 

igo6. 

Boys . 

74-8 

90.6 

bo 

97.2 

98.2 

Girls . 

40.6 

71.9 

87.0 

91.5 

94.8 

Average . 

58.7 

81.7 

91.6 

944 

96-3 


But even now, when we come to the higher elementary 
course, the number of girls is lamentably small in 
comparison with that of boys. There are, I think, 
two reasons for this : the first is that people have yet 
to be made to see that the ordinary elementary course 
is just as insufficient for girls as for boys. The second 
is that above eleven or twelve years of age, girls become 
useful at home, much more so than boys of the same 
age, and so parents keep them at home to help in the 
housework. Why there are so many more girls than 
boys in the higher elementary supplementary course 
is explained by the fact that boys enter middle schools 
or technical schools, while corresponding schools for 
girls are much fewer. 

The following are of interest, with respect to the 
additional subjects of elementary schools : 


Ordinary Elementary Schools 


Subject or Subjects 

added. 

Shi-chd^son schools. 

Private schools. 
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Higher Elementary Schooi^. 
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CHAPTER X 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 11— {continued) 

School age — Compdsory attendance — Exemption — Pemission to pursue 
education at home or at schools other than Government^ public^ or substitute 
private schools — Measures to carry oiit compulsory attendance — Obligations 
laid on shi, cho and son to establish and maintain ordinary elementary 
schools-School unions — Entrusting of education to other hodiesSubsidies 
— Substitute private schools — Nimiber and position of schools — School 
districts— -Higher elementary schools— Kindergartens, etc.— Tuition fees— 
Educational expenditures of sH, cho, son, or their unions or districts— 
State subsidies— Ekme7ttary education fund— Mayors and heads of union 
charged with management of el etnentary schools—School Committee. 


All children who have completed their sixth year and 
have not completed their fourteenth year are said to be 
of the school age.” Parents and guardians are under 
an obligation to send children to school, from the 
beginning of the first school year (ist April) after they 
have attained the school age, until they shall have finished 
the ordinary elementary course, unless they are specially 
exempted. Mental or bodily infirmities or poverty, 
recognised by the mayor of the shi, cho, or son within 
whose bounds they reside, constitute valid reasons for 
exemption from, or postponement of, the obligation. 
Those hiring for service children of school age who 
have not finished the ordinary elementary course must 
not thereby prevent their school attendance. 

The schools which children attend must be those 
maintained by the Government, prefectures, or shi, cho, 
or son, or private schools recognised as substitutes, as 
explained below. Special permission may be given 
to pursue education at home or elsewhere by the mayors 
of shi, cho, or sm, who may cause such children to be 
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examined as to their progress if he thinks it necessary, 
and cancel such permission. Thus a private school 
which is not a substitute school can only admit those 
who have obtained such special permission. This will 
explain why there are so few private elementary schools, 
viz., 249 out of a total of 27,269 (in 1906), of which 
some 50 were substitute schools : it is noteworthy that 
out of this number 166, or two-thirds, were in Tokyo, 
about 40 being substitute schools. Lately there have 
been established a few private schools, with tlui object 
of giving those children who intend to go on to higher 
schools education more fitted for such than the usual 
elementary course. This introduces the question of 
preparatory schools for secondary education, which 
our educationalists will have to consider seriously 
in a near future. Shi and private persons have also 
established schools specially for the children of the 
very poor, who would otherwise not receive any 
education, providing them with school books and 
materials, etc. 

In order to carry out the compulsory attendance, the 
mayor of a ski, cho, or son has to make out, before the last 
day of December each year, a school census register of 
children residing within its bounds who will have to 
begin attendance in April next, to which he must not 
fail to add any who may come into residence before 
31st of March ; if any children who are still within the 
period of obligatory attendance come into residence, he 
must add them also to the list for the respective years 
on which their attendance became obligatory, and he 
must strike out the names of those who have changed 
their residence or died. He must notify the parent or 
guardian of the fact of his child coming within the 
period of the obligatory attendance and the date when 
the attendance of the child at the school is expected. If 
there is more than one school which the child may 
enter, he may indicate at the same time which one he 
shall attend ; but the parent or guardian may also state 
:his choice to the mayor. Claims for exemption or 
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postponement must be made at this time to the mayor, 
a medical certificate being required except for poverty. 
All postponements hold only for one year, i.e., till the 
beginning of the next school year. The mayor must 
also notify to each school director of the children who 
are to enter his school. 

The director of a school must keep a correct list of 
children of each school year, and a clear account of their 
attendance or non-attendance. Should a child not 
appear at the school within seven days of the day 
appointed for entrance, he must notify the mayor of 
the fact ; or should a child already entered be absent 
for seven days continuously without proper reasons 
given, he must communicate with the parent or 
guardian, and, should no notice be taken of the com- 
munication for another seven days, he must notify the 
mayor. The mayor on receiving the above notification 
must call upon the parent or guardian to make the child 
attend the school. If this injunction, repeated more than 
once, be still of no effect, then he must report the matter 
to the sub-prefect or the prefect, as the case may be. 
The sub-prefect or the prefect will then send an injunction 
to the parent or guardian, and there the matter ends. 
As a matter of fact, things do not come to this extremity, 
being generally arranged somehow by exertions of the 
school committee. 

There is a provision against admitting children who 
have not yet arrived at the period of obligatory attend- 
ance. The director of a school has the power of 
suspending the attendance of children affected or 
suspected of being affected with contagious or infec- 
tious diseases, and children of such bad character and 
conduct as are prejudicial to the education of other 
children. 

Since the last ten years or so, these regulations for 
enforcing attendance have been carried out with zeal, 
so that the percentage of attendance, especially of girls, 
has increased rapidly, as can be seen from the table in 
the last chapter. As to the actual daily attendance of 
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children on the school list, the percenta^je is about 88 
in ordinary, and 94 in higher elementary schools. 

As the obligation is laid on the protectors of children 
to make them attend schools, so on each s/ii, r/id, and son 
is laid the obligation to establish and maintain one or 
more ordinary elementary schools, enough to accom- 
modate all children whose attendance is obligatory 
residing within its bounds. It may, however, happen 
that a c/id or son is too poor to establish and maintain a 
school by itself, or that it has not a sufficient number 
of children (30 is considered to be such a number) to 
constitute a school ; or that a school cannot be built 
within a convenient distance of all children’s homes, say, 
thirty minutes’ walk for the youngest children, or that a 
school is inconveniently situated for a part of the school 
children. In such cases, there arc several ways of 
making a cho or son fulfil its obligation. Tlie sub- 
prefect of the sub-prefecture within which it lies may 
cause such cho or son to form a school union with other 
cko or son for the establishment of one or more schools, 
or to entrust the elementary education of the whole or 
a part of its school children to one or more adjoining 
cho or son or school unions. For the formation and dis- 
solution of school unions, the sub-prefect must consult 
the cho and son concerned, and obtain the sanction of the 
prefect, as also for the entrusting of the elementary 
education and its discontinuance. In all that concerns 
education, a school union is to be regarded as the same 
as a cho or son, so that many of the remarks made above 
will apply to the union, and some of the duties of the 
mayor fall upon the head of the union. 

It may happen that a cho or son, too poor to establish 
and maintain a school of its own, is nevertheless unable to 
form a union with another ; or that a school union is too 
poor to establish and maintain a school, or a member of 
a school union is too poor to support its quota of the 
expenses of the union ; or that a cho, son, or their union 
is too poor to bear the expenses of entrusting the educa- 
tion of its school children to another. In all such cases^ 
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sub-prefect must, after consulting the sub - prefectural 
council and receiving the direction of the prefect, see 
that a subsidy be given from the sub-prefecture for the 
purpose. 

It may further happen, that the resources of the sub- 
prefecture is inadequate to give such subsidy ; or that a 
sAiis too poor to establish and maintain a proper number 
of schools. In such cases, the prefect must, after con- 
sulting the prefectural council and receiving the direction 
of the Minister of Education, see that a subsidy shall be 
given for the purpose from the prefecture. 

Finally, should the prefect see that none of the above 
methods to make s/iz\ chd^ or son fulfil its educational 
obligations is possible, he may absolve it from its obliga- 
tions. Under certain special conditions, the prefect may 
allow a shi to defer the fulfilment of a part of its educa- 
tional obligations, and allow a private school to be used 
as substitute in the meantime : similarly for a ckd or son. 
A term of four years is fixed for such substitution, being, 
however, renewable. Those substitute schools usually 
receive a certain amount of subsidy from the shiy choy or 
son concerned, and are in many matters subject to 
regulations for shi-chd-son schools as distinguished from 
private schools. [By the amendment of 1907, the use of 
private schools as substitute schools was abolished, all 
existing permission being in force till the end of the 
term.] 

The number and position of ordinary elementary 
schools to be established and maintained by a shi are 
determined by the prefect after consulting the shi ; while 
for choy soHy and unions, they are determined by the 
sub-prefect after consultation with the bodies concerned 
and with the sanction of the prefect. 

Where there are two or more ordinary elementary 
schools to be established and maintained by a shij the 
prefect may, after consulting the parties concerned, give 
directions that a certain district or districts (whether such 
districts be already existing administrative divisions or 
specially made ad hoc) shall use and maintain a certain 
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particular school or schools. Similarly, for chd, son, 
and unions; there may be more than one school, or 
more than one body to entrust the education to, or 
there may be one or more schools and one or more 
bodies to entrust education to ; in all such cases, the 
sub-prefect may, after consulting' the parties concerned 
and obtaining the sanction of the prefect, cause certain 
district or districts (■whether already existing adminis- 
trative division or a special division ad hoc) to use and 
maintain a certain particular school or schools, or in the 
case of the entrusting of education, to use and contribute 
to the maintenance of a particular school belonging to 
another body. 

A shi, chd, or son, or a district of the same, may 
establish and maintain a higher elementary school, 
subject to the approval of the prefect ; it cannot be 
closed without his sanction. Cho and son may form 
a union for the establishment and maintenance of a 
higher elementary school, the formation and dissolution 
of which must be approved by the prefect. 

Kindergartens, schools for deaf-mutes and for blind, 
and other like schools are subject to the same regulations 
as to their establishment and maintenance as higher 
elementary schools. They may be attached to an 
elementary school. 

A private elementary school, kindergarten, deaf-mute, 
or blind school may be established with the permission of 
the prefect ; their closure must be reported to the prefect. 

Tuition fees must not be levied for the ordinary ele- 
mentary course : this is in accordance with the principle 
of obligatory attendance, but it has been found difficult 
to carry out this rule in some parts of the country, 
notably in Tokyo, where formerly it formed a large 
part of the income for the maintenance of schools, and 
hence exceptions are allowed, subject to the approval of 
the prefect, to levy fees not exceeding 20 sen (about sd.) 
a month in a shi and lo sen in a chS or son, except under 
special circumstances. In 1906, the number of schools 
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in which fees were levied for the ordinary elementary 
course was 1,336, or 5 per cent, of the whole (a decrease 
of 31 compared with the year before) ; and, moreover, 
out of 524,067 children attending those schools, 51,386 
had the whole or a part of the fees remitted. The highest 
fee was 30 sen (about 7|d.) and the lowest i sen per 
month. 

In higher elementary schools, fees may be levied, 
but the limit is fixed at 60 sen (is. 3d.) a month in ski 
and 30 sen a month in cho, son and unions, which 
limit may, however, in special circumstances be ex- 
ceeded with the permission of the prefect. In 1906, 
the schools in which fees were levied for the higher 
elementary course were or 74 per cent, of the 

whole : the highest fee was i yen (or 100 sen, about 
2s.) and the lowest i sen. Out of 1,234,061 children 
attending those schools, 39,218 had their fees wholly 
or partly remitted. 

Tuition fees must be uniform in any one school 
(it may differ in a combined school for the ordinary 
and higher courses, of course), but may be wholly or 
partly remitted for children of the poor, or when there 
is more than one child from the same family. For 
children not residing within the bounds of the particular 
locality maintaining the school or entrusting the educa- 
tion to that school, tuition fees may be increased within 
the limits above mentioned. 

Tuition fees may be levied in supplementary courses, 
the amount being fixed by the mayor (or the head of 
the union). 

Private schools are not subject to these restrictions. 

The expenditures that shi, cho, son, or their unions 
or districts have to make in connection with elemen- 
tary education are the original cost of establishment 
(such as land, buildings, fittings, and equipment), the 
maintenance (teachers’ salaries, wages, books, charts, 
instruments and other appliances for teaching, furni- 
tures, stationery, tools, etc., fuel and light, repairs, 
rent of land and buildings, etc.), and the expenses of 
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administration. Although there are in some cases 
incomes derived from tuition fees, interest on school 
funds, voluntary contributions (chiefly for new schools), 
subsidies from sub - prefectures, prefectures and the 
State, they are, on the whole, but a small fraction of the 
total expenditure. Rates have therefore to be imposed 
for the purpose ; sometimes, sJii^ cho, and son contract 
debts for the establishment of new schools. I give below 
some figures relating to the expenditure and income 
of shi, cJio, and so 7 i, in connection with elementary 
schools, for the year 1906-1907 and some preceding 
years ; the year 1904-1905 is exceptional on account of 
the war. 


Expenditurp: 


Teachers’ salaries 
Travelling expenses . 

Fee.s and wages 
Childrens’ expenses . 

Rent ..... 
Books, chartsS, instruments and materials 
Furniture and tools 
Fuel, lights, etc. 

New buildings and equipment 
Repairs .... 
Miscellaneous 


1906“ r 907, 


vim. 

18,819,903 

3 ^h 7^7 


» 352, 274 

72,182 

902,727 


1 , 599 , 13 ^ 

5 >^ 5 S, 47 o 

975,763 

1,674,165 


Total 


32,^35,03 6 


The totals for some preceding years were respectively : — 


1899-1900. 

I900-I90I. 

I9OI-I9O2. 

1902-1903. 

1904-1905. 

20,059,256 

2S.I03.94S 

29.81S.717 

1 ' 

31,502,605 

a4.4SS.498 


Income 


Tuition fees ...... 

Voluntary contributions .... 

Interest on funds ..... 

Miscellaneous ...... 

Subsidy from sub-prefectures .... 

Subsidy from prefectures .... 

Subsidy (indirect) from the State 
Subsidy (indirect) from the Elementary Education 
Fund” . . . . . 

Special Subsidy from the State 


1906-1907. 

YEN. 

4,326,234 

1,171,494 

571,^32 

573,347 

10,613 

19,487 

3,033 


13.536 

5,660 


Total 


6,695,236 
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In the above table, among the items of income, 
there are two, or rather three, different subsidies from 
the State which require some explanation. The first 
item is the subsidy given by the State to prefectures 
for additional salaries given to teachers for continuous 
or special service (as I shall explain afterwards) ; the 
total amount is 1,000,000 yen annually, and is dis- 
tributed among prefectures, in a certain proportion to 
the number of children of the school age and of those 
attending schools. The second is the subsidy given 
by the State out of the interest of ‘‘the Elementary 
Education Fund” of 10,000,000 yen, set aside for the 
purpose out of the indemnity paid by China after the 
war of 1894-1895; it is distributed among prefectures 
in proportion to the number of children of the school 
age, and each prefecture must establish an Education 
fund with this State subsidy, to which it may add out 
of its own finance. Out of this fund a prefecture may 
lend to shiy chd, souy and unions for the establishment 
of ordinary elementary schools, or even of higher 
elementary schools under special circumstances, a sum 
not greater than seven-tenths of the whole amount 
necessary, to be repaid by instalments within ten years, 
with interest at 5 per cent. Also, a prefecture may 
spend a sum not greater than three-tenths of the annual 
State subsidy in encouragement of teachers and in 
other expenses connected with elementary education. 
The Minister of Education may cause more than their 
ordinary quotas to be given to prefectures whose schools 
have suffered from extraordinary disasters, the surplus 
being deducted from their quotas for the succeeding 
years, I am sorry to add that “the Elementary 
Education Fund ” has been spent in the late war in 
accordance with an article in the law establishing that 
fund, and has not yet been replaced, so that the subsidy 
from that fund is now in abeyance. For the present 
year, an extraordinary subsidy of 250,000 yen has been 
voted by the Diet in its place ; the third item is out 
of this amount. 
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As I have stated before, mayors of .?///, chd, and 
son and heads of school unions have to discharge duties 
connected with the educational administrative affairs of 
the State within their jurisdiction, and they are charged 
with the management of sin-chd-son elementary schools. 
Prefects may order the heads of school districts to assist 
mayors or heads of unions in discharging those duties ; 
expenses incurred in so doing are to be borne by the 
shi-cho-son or unions, but may by the decisions of shi- 
cho-son or union assemblies be made to be borne by the 
districts. 

In each shi, did, son, and union there must be a 
school committee ; a district may also have a school 
committee, if deemed expedient. The composition of 
the committee is determined by the bodies concerned, 
but there must always be a certain number of male 
teachers of public elementary schools, who are nominated 
and dismissed by the mayor or the head of the union. 
The number of members is to be not more than ten, 
but may be increased to fifteen in Tokyo ; the term of 
members elected from the, komin is four years. The 
duties of the committee are to assist and advise the 
mayor, the council (in a sh^), or the head of a union or 
district in affairs relating to the following : (i.) injunc- 
tions of school attendance; (ii.) permission to pursue 
education at home or elsewhere; (iii.) exemption from, 
and postponement of attendance ; (iv.) school equip- 
ment; (v.) preparation of school budgets ; (vi.) tuition 
fees ; (vii.) school funds ; (viii.) addition or omission of 
subjects of instruction ; (ix.) length of the course ; (x.) 
establishing or abolishing of supplementary courses; 
(xi.) substitute private schools. The school committees 
are at present doing very good work in promoting the 
spread of elementary education, their assistance being 
specially useful in the matters of school attendance. 
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Object of elementary school teaching—Points to he attended to in the teaching— 
Teaching of Morals — Directions with regard to the same — Imperial 
Rescript on Education — Text-books used for the teaching of Morals — Lessons 
in the first year of the ordinary elementary course — The same in the second 
year— In the third and fourth years— In the higher elementary course. 


I PROPOSE now to give a somewhat detailed account ot 
the teaching of each subject in elementary schools. 

The object of the elementary school teaching as 
defined in the Imperial Ordinance I have already 
explained. It is further stated in the regulations 
(departmental ordinance) relating to elementary educa- 
tion, that having that object in view, special attention 
must always be paid in teaching of any subject to such 
matters as have bearing on moral education and civic 
education ; that in imparting knowledge and skill to 
children, such matters as are most necessary to life 
should be chosen and so taught by repeated exercises 
and study that children may be able to apply them freely 
and intelligently; that in order to insure sound and 
healthy development of the body, instruction in every 
subject must be made to conform to the degree of 
development, both mental and physical ; that having 
regard to the different characteristics of the sexes and to 
the difference in their future life, instruction must be 
given proper to each ; that in teaching each subject, 
the true object of that teaching must be kept in view 
and the proper method followed ; and that advantage 
must be derived from mutual relations between different 
subjects. These points are always carefully borne in 
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mind in the training of teachers, in compilation of 
text-books, etc. 

First, as to the teaching of Morals. 

In the regulations referred to, the following directions 
are given with regard to Morals : — 

“The teaching of Morals must be based on the 
Imperial Rescript on Education, and its aim should be 
to cultivate the moral nature of children and to guide 
them in practice of virtues. 

“ In the ordinary elementary course, easy precepts 
appropriate for practice concerning such virtues as filial 
piety and obedience to elders, affection and friendship, 
frugality and industry, modcistj'', lldc'lity, courage, etc., 
should be given, and then some of the duties towards 
the State and society, with a view to elevate their moral 
character, strengthen their will, increase their spirit of 
enterprise, make them value public virtues and foster 
the spirit of loyalty and patriotism. 

“In the higher elementary course, the above must 
be further extended and the training given made still 
more solid. 

“ In the teaching of girls, special stress must be laid 
on the virtues of chastity and modesty. 

“Encouragement and admonition should be given 
by means of w'ise sayings and proverbs and by tales of 
good deeds, so that children may lay them to heart.” 

I have given the Imperial Rescript on Education 
at the very beginning of these lectures, for it is the 
basis of our national education, and I have given an 
historical sketch of our national development that the 
spirit of the Rescript may be intelligible to you. I shall 
now give an account of how the moral teaching based 
on the Rescript is given in elementary schools. 

The text-books for the teaching of Morals in ele- 
mentary schools have been compiled by a special 
commission, appointed in the Department of Education 
for the purpose. This commission consisted of the 
President, Baron Hiroyuki Kato, for a long time 
President of the Imperial University of Tdkyo. Mr 
Sawayanagi, then the Director of the Bureau of General 
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Education ; T, Inouye, Professor of Oriental Philo- 
sophy ; R. Nakajima, Professor of Ethics ; Y. Motora, 
Professor of Psychology ; Directors of the Tokyo 
Higher Normal School and of the Female Higher 
Normal School ; Chief of the Section of Text-books of 
the Department of Education, and one or two more 
members, assisted by several able young scholars. As 
the teaching of Morals in all elementary schools are 
made with these text-books, I cannot do better than 
give you an account of them. 

There are two sets, one for teachers and one for 
children. One volume for each year, so that there are 
eight volumes in the set for the teachers, but in the 
set for children, there are only seven, there being none 
for the first year. In its place there is a series of 
pictures to be shown to the whole class together. In 
children’s books only short sentences to be read are 
given with pictures, while in those for teachers we 
have first the object of each lesson, next, an outline of 
the explanation that he should give, then points to be 
attended to in the lesson, and lastly, questions that 
should be asked of the children. The number of hours 
to be given to each lesson is also stated, and sometimes 
remarks on extraneous matters which it would be well 
for the teacher to know in connection with the subject 
of the lesson are added. I shall give here a list of the 
contents to show what matters are treated, and also a 
translation of some of them in order that the method 
of their treatment may be seen. 

Take, then, the first year of the ordinary elementary 
course. A picture is shown to children illustrating 
children entering the school. The theme of the lesson 
is “ The School.” In the text-book for teachers it is 
stated that the object of the lesson is to let the children 
understand that the object of the school is to educate 
them to be good men. The abstract of the explanatory 
talk is as follows : 


“You have now first entered the school. For what 
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have your parents made you enter the school? It is to 
make you good men. You all want to become g'ood men, 
of course ; then you must not neglect to come to school 
regularly. The school is by no means a where 

you are to be cramped and uncomfortabk;. Tciarher will 
tell you interesting tales, he will teach you amusing 
games. In the school there are many intc;resting things 
which you have never seen, and thens is a nice large 
playground. Here you can study and play together 
with many friends. You will, tlun-eforo, think it a 
great pleasure to couk; to school daily. Yes, .school is 
indeed a pleasant place ; you must not negleca U) come 
to this pleasant school.” 

The following are mentioned as things to be 
attended to : — 

“(i) As children on first coming to the .school will 
be anxious to know what .sort of a place a school is and 
what sort of things teachers will tell them, the teacher 
must make use of this curiosity, and by repeatedly 
telling them that the school is a place to make them 
good men, let them comprehend this fact. (2) The teacher 
must always bear himself correctly, yet keep an air 
of warmth and kindness, must be easy in his speech, 
but not fall into vulgarity, so as not to let children 
lose the feeling of respect for him. (3) If a teacher is 
too strict in dealing with children, they will regard 
him with a feeling of fear ; therefore, by taking a proper 
mean of strictness and kindness, they must be made 
to be affectionate and friendly. (4) At the beginning 
of the school life, children should be shown "and be 
made to practise how to go into and out of a class-room, 
how to sit down, how to stand up, how to treat their 
books and other school materials, how to hang up 
their hats, how to make bows, in fact, how to conduct 
themselves in the school. (5) The teacher should take 
children all round the school, to the entrance, to 
passages, to the place for clogs, to the playground, 
etc., pointing out at each place the principal' points 
they have to bear in mind, as simply and clearly as 
possible. It is worse than useless to give them many 
regulations. They should simply be made to know 
what thejr have to do frorn day to day, and for that, 
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it is well to take them round the school and explain on 
the spot.” 


Finally, it may be remarked that from time to time 
it will be well to have meetings to get better acquainted 
with parents and guardians, and on such occasions 
to tell them what lessons have been impressed upon the 
children, that they also may understand what the school 
is doing. 

That is the first lesson, over which they might 
spend about 4 hours. Then follow lessons on such 
subjects as The Teacher (3 hours) ; Attitude (3 
hours) ; Order (3 hours) ; Punctuality (3 hours) ; 
Be studious (2 hours); Class-room and Playground 
(2 hours) ; Play (3 hours). So far the lessons have 
been on what children have to do in the school ; 
now comes the first lesson on their home relations, 
on Father and Mother (2 hours). In the text-book, 
it is said that the object of the lesson is to let 
children appreciate how much they owe to their parents. 
The talk is to be somewhat to the following effect : — 

^ ^ This is the picture of a sick child ; at her head 
is the father, the mother is trying to make her take 
some nourishment. The child has been sick for some 
days and her parents have been anxious about her and 
tended her, not even sleeping at night. Children, 
what do you think of this child being so kindly nursed 
in her illness by her father and mother? You also 
have a father and mother ; or if, unfortunately, you 
have lost them, there is somebody who has fostered 
you in their place. You also have been tended kindly 
like this child by them ; think of that and never forget 
the great debt of gratitude you owe them. Children, 
your father and mother are also kind to you and take 
care of you when you are well. Are not your clothes 
gifts of your parents? Your food? Who sends you 
to school, that you may learn ? You are happy, because 
you have such people to take care of you. How miser- 
able you would be if you had no one to do so ! Have 
you ever seen a young sparrow fallen out of its nest? 
On the ground, out of the nest, not yet able to fly, no 
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one to feed it, if it cries ever so hard ; a child without 
some one to take care of it is just like that young 
sparrow; there can be nothing more pitiable than such. 
Think of the kind care taken of you by your father 
and mother, and never forget the great debt of love 
and gi'atitude you owe them.” 

As points to be attended to in this lesson may be 
mentioned the following: — 

“(i) Grandfathers and grandmothers deeply love 
their grandchildren ; this should be told them, that 
they may remember the love and gratitude they owe 
them. (2) Children without cither father, mother, or 
grandparents should be told what th<;y owe to those 
who take care of them in their stead.” 

Sample of questions to be asked are : — 

(1) “When you were ill, how did your father and 
mother take care of you?” 

(2) “When you arc well, how do your parents 
take care of you?” 

(3) “Why is a young sparrow fallen out of its nest 
to be pitied?” 

(4) “ To whom do you owe your happiness ?” 

After this comes Filial Piety (3 hours) ; Brothers 
and Sisters (2 hours) ; Happiness of Home (3 hours) ; 
Friends (3 hours); His Majesty the Tenno (3 hours). 
This is the first and only lesson in the first year on 
the duties of a subject; “the object of the lesson is 
to let children know about His Majesty the Tenn5.” 
The talk should be somewhat as follows : — 

“The palace in which His Majesty the Tenno usually 
lives is in Tokyo ; this picture represents His Majesty 
the Tenno going out of his palace ; that is the palace 
seen in the distance ; His Majesty is in that carriage ; 
people by the roadside are making the profoundest 
obeisance. Flis Majesty is named Mutsuhito, and is 
a son of the Emperor Komei and succeeded to the 
throne at the age of sixteen and is now fifty -three 
(Meiji 37th year). His Majesty the Tenno is the 
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personage who rules over us ; he loves his people 
most deeply. You are fortunate in being brought up 
under his warm and benevolent rule.” 

The points to be attended to, are : — 

“ (i) Both words and attitude of the teacher during this 
lesson should be grave and weighty and very respectful. 

(I ought here to remark that we have a special form 
of speech to show respect, which is capable of various 
gradations, and the use of honorifics in a proper manner 
is by no means easy). (2) During this lesson some 
explanation of the Kimi-ga-yo (the National Anthem) 
should be given. (3) This lesson should be made so 
as to have a connection with the celebration of the 
Tenchdsetsu (Emperor’s Birthday, this lesson is timed 
to fall near that day), and children should be told as 
fully as they can understand about His Majesty the 
Tenno.” 

As samples of questions to be asked are mentioned ; — 

(1) “What manner of personage is His Majesty 
the Tenno?” 

(2) “ Where is his palace?” 

(3) “ Whose son is he? At what age did he succeed 
to the throne?” 

(4) “ How old is His Majesty this year ? ” 

Then follow lessons on Body (3 hours) ; Be active 
(2 hours) ; Manners (4 hours— this includes practical 
lessons) ; Don’t quarrel (2 hours) ; Don’t tell a false- 
hood (2 hours — this is something in the style of ^Esop’s 
fable of the “ Boy and the Wolf”) ; Don’t try to conceal 
your fault (2 hours) ; Don’t be in the way of other 
people at work (2 hours) ; One’s own and other people’s 
things (3 hours) ; Living things (2 hours) ; Neighbours 
(2 hours) ; Don’t do anything likely to hurt other people 
(2 hours); and lastly, a resume of the whole year’s 
lessons entitled “Good Children” (4 hours). 

In the second year, as children will now be able to 
read easy sentences, a book is given them to read. 
There is also some difference in the manner in which 
the lessons are conveyed. Instead of detached precepts, 
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they are told in a scries of short taU^s; to each lesson, 
from two to three hours are to be givcni. I'heir titles 
are: — Parents and Children, Mother, Father, Help Your- 
self, The Teacher, Old IV'ople, brothers :ind Sisters, 
Food, Cleanliness, Honesty, Rep[ularity, Manner of 
Speaking, Promise, Other People’s Faults, Bad Advice, 
Friends, Take care of I'hings, Things picked up, Living 
Things, The Flag of the Rising vSun, Regulations, His 
Majesty the Tenno, Courage, Don’t do anything likely 
to hurt other people, and Good Children. You will 
have noticed that several of the lessons are the same 
as in the first year, but of coursi' they are treated 
somewhat differently, as cliildn.'n will li.ave advanced 
in intelligence. 'Fake as an ('xample the lesson on 
His Majesty the Tenno. In the childnm’s book it is 
simply mentioned that His Maji'sty the Tenno is 
present at the manoeuvres of the Army and Navy, to 
sec how soldiers and sailors behave tlnunselves (note 
that all boys are prospective soldii'rs or sailors), and 
that we must all remember how much we owe to him. 
In the teacher’s book the abstract of explanation is given 
as follows : — 

“You will no doubt remember what I told you 
about what sort of personage is His Majesty the Tennd ; 
now I shall tell you something more. We under- 
stand that His Majesty the Tenno is always busy 
from morning till night with affairs of the .State. His 
Majesty the Tenno goes about different parts of the 
country to see personally how people are getting on. 
He orders the manoeuvres of the Army and Navy to 
see the conduct and bearing of soldiers and sailors, 
ever anxious to advance the military affairs of our 
country. He has been known on those occasions to 
address even privates, and ask them questions. His 
Majesty the Tenno is always so diligent in trying to 
promote the welfare of our country. We, his subjects, 
must reverence his illustrious virtues.” 

I must also say a few words about the lesson on 
The Flag of the Rising Sun ; the children’s text-book has 
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this short sentence: “The Flag of the Rising Sun is 
the emblem of Nippon. Is it not a fine flag?” In the 
teacher’s text-book is given an explanation of the flag, 
how it waves from every house on all national holidays 
(I should mention that this lesson is meant to be given 
near the Kigen-setsu, the anniversary of the coronation of 
the first Emperor Jimmu), how it gladdens the heart 
of our countrymen abroad to see this flag. A song is 
added, the words and tune of which were selected from 
a large number sent in for competition. 

Above the third year examples are taken from 
historical personages to illustrate various virtues. The 
subjects of the lessons for the third year are: — Her 
Majesty the Kdgo (or Empress) ; Loyalty (the story of 
Tanimura) ; Ancestors (story of Shdgun Yoshimune) ; 
Filial Piety, Diligence, Learning, Self-help (the last 
four illustrated from the Life of Ninimiya) ; Perseverance 
(Nelson) ; Honesty (Washington and the Cherry Tree) ; 
Don’t do what your heart tells you not to do ; Don’t 
boast (the wrestling of Taema-no-Kehaya and Nomi- 
no-Sukune); Be magnanimous (Kaibara Ekken); 
Health (the same) ; Frugality (Tokugawa Mitsukuni, 
the Prince of Mito) ; Charity (Suzuki Imaemon) ; Be 
kind to servants (Tanabe Shinsai) ; Forget not a debt 
of gratitude (Hirano Kishiro) ; Friendship (Ito Kampo 
and Nangu Taishu) ; Don’t be envious (Kusaka and 
Takasugi) ; Manners ; Things entrusted to you ; Neigh- 
bours ; Public Good, Revision of the Year’s Lessons. 

I propose to give you an account of the third lesson, 
namely that on Ancestors, the abstract of explanation 
to be given as follows : — 

“ Tokugawa Yoshimune was a descendant of lyeyasu 
and succeeded to the Shogunate. He was noted for his 
deep reverence and veneration of his ancestors, especially 
of lyeyasu ; and when it was the day for him to worship 
at the shrine of lyeyasu in the castle, nothing prevented 
him. One year, on the anniversary of lyeyasu’s birth- 
day, he gave a grand entertainment to his hereditary 
retainers and said: ‘To-day is lyeyasu’s birthday; it 
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is owing to lyeyasu that we have enjoyed peace to this 
day. Ought we not to be truly thankful? Great also 
were the exploits of your ancestors. We ought to 
rejoice that all classes enjoy peace tiirough the ex])loits 
of our ancestors. Let us celebrate the day ! ’ Now, 
children, it is owing to our ance.stors that we are here 
to-day well and liappy. We must reverence our 
ancestors and ever obey their will and work for the 
prosperity of our houses. Should we by our idleness 
and indulgence lose the property of our hou.ses, or by 
bad deeds sully the good name of our hous(;s, surely 
that would show great want of lilial piety towards our 
ancestors. So we must be very careful.” 

During the third year, as you will .see from the above 
list, personal virtues arc emphasised, but in the fourth 
year a greater stress is laid on civic virtues, since this is 
the last year that many of the cliildren will attend school, 
and they must, therefore, be taught their duties as 
subjects of the Empire. The subjects of lessons in 
the fourth year are : — The Great Japanese Empire (the 
object of the lesson being to let children know some- 
thing of “the Fundamental Character of our Empire,” 
an account of the establishment of the Empire and the 
relation between the Imperial House and the people is 
given); Patriotism (Kublai’s Invasion) ; Loyalty to the 
Emperor (Kusunoki Masashigo); Filial Piety, 13rothers 
and Sisters ; Co-operation ; Industry ; Value of Time ; 
Tenacity of Purpose (Jenner) ; Bravery (Socrates) ; 
About the Body ; Cultivate Knowledge (Hachiman 
Tar5) ; Avoid Superstition ; Manners ; Respect other 
People’s Honour ; Benevolence; Public Good; Military 
Service ; Taxes ; Education ; Election ; Observe the 
Laws and Ordinances ; Man is the Lord of Creation ; 
The Duties of a Man and of a Woman ; Good Japanese. 

Perhaps, it would be interesting to you to know what 
is said about the duties of a man and a woman ; the 
following is the abstract of the explanation that the 
teacher is to give; — 

“ Children, your fathers are engaged in some pursuit, 
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and some are engaged besides in the affairs of the ski^ 
choj or son {z,e,, in the affairs of the community) ; your 
mothers are engaged in tending your grandfathers and 
grandmothers, in bringing up children, in looking after 
the food and clothing of the household. So the duties of 
father and mother are different. When he is grown up, 
the man must become the head of a house and pursue 
his calling, the woman become a wife and take charge of 
the house, so husband and wife must help each other 
and make a home ; the occupations of the two are not 
the same. Moral precepts must, of course, be observed 
by both, but men should be specially active, women 
specially gentle, both must observe good manners. It 
is essential that both man and woman should cultivate 
knowledge, each such as will enable him or her to fulfil 
the duties of his or her proper sphere. Man is stronger 
than woman, but that is no reason that he should look 
down upon woman ; it is a great mistake to suppose that 
woman is inferior to man ; they are both lords of creation 
and there is no reason to despise woman, but their duties 
are different, and each must not forget his or her proper 
sphere.*' 

In the last lesson, the Good Japanese (by the way, 
I ought to have remarked before that in the children's 
books no title is given for any of the lessons), to which 
five hours are supposed to be given, a general review of 
the moral teaching is gone through, and a concise ex- 
planation of the Imperial Rescript on Education within 
the capacity of the children of that age is then to be 
given, although, of course, the whole teaching has really 
been nothing else than the exposition of the Rescript, 
which, moreover, children have listened to on all public 
occasions and are therefore quite familiar with. 

In the first two years of the higher elementary 
course lessons are given on the same lines as in the 
last two years of the ordinary course, but in the third 
and fourth years a somewhat systematic teaching is 
attempted, as children are regarded now as old enough 
for such. I give below the titles of the lessons, with 
occasional short notes of the subjects. 

In the first year, His Majesty the Tenno (this tells 
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how he works day and night for the r(\gardless of 

his own pleasure or comfort, as, for instance, during 
the China war of 1894-1895, when he occupied a small 
room of some 20 mats or 40 squares yards in the 
head-quarters at Hiroshima day and night, and would 
not hear of an)^ addition Ixung made for his comfort 
while his soldiers and sailors were engaged in hard 
struggles on land and sea and the country had to bear 
such large expenditure) ; Prince Yoshihisa of Jvitashir- 
akawa (who died in Formosa during the same war) ; 
Raise yourself (story of Ilideyoshi); Be diligent in the 
performance of your dutic^s (the same, continued); 
Reverence the Imperial House (the same, continued) ; 
Spirit of enterprise (the same, contimu^d) ; Honesty, 
the basis of success ; Benevolence and Bravery (story 
of Kato Kiyomasa, telling how in tlie Corean invasion 
of 1592-1598, he was gentle and kind to the two Princes 
of Corea, whom he had taken prisoners, how he allowed 
the Queen of Corea to escape unhurt, how he kept strict 
discipline among his troops, and would not allow them 
to maltreat the Coi-eans, and yet how he was the bravest 
of all the generals of Hideyoshi) ; Generosity (Kiyomasa, 
continued) ; Truth and Singleness of Fleart (the same, 
continued) ; Tenacity of Purpose (story of Uesugi Ydzan, 
the Prince of Yamagata) ; Thrift (the same, continued); 
Productive Industry (the same, continued); Filial Piety 
(the same, continued) ; Manners; Flabits ; How to form 
Good Habits (this story may be interesting : about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, there was a scholar named 
Taki Kakutai in the province of Nagato, who had a 
wise wife. One day she dropped a ball of red thread 
from her sleeves, which, being long, serve as pockets, 
and being questioned about it by her husband, blushed 
and replied : Sir, I am a stupid woman many a time ; 

I do wrong and repent myself of it afterwards ; wishing 
to make my wrong doing as little as possible, I have 
determined to keep a white and a red ball in my sleeves, 
and whenever evil thought arises in my mind, I wind 
red thread on the red thread ball, and when good 
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thought arises, I wind white thread on the white thread 
ball. For the first year or two the red thread ball alone 
kept increasing in size, but by continually looking after 
myself, I have lately been able to make the two of about 
the same size, but am ashamed that the white should not 
be larger.” This is one way, what children must do is to 
be continually keeping watch on themselves) ; Self-help 
and Independence (Benjamin Franklin) ; Regularity (the 
same, continued) ; Public Good (the same, continued) ; 
Industry (the same, continued) ; Perseverance (Columbus 
and America) ; Pity Living Things (story of Florence 
Nightingale) ; Kindness (the same, continued) ; Charity 
(the same, continued) ; Festivals and fete-days ; Resiime. 

In the second year, Home ; Master and Servant 
(story of Nakae Toju) ; Virtuous Life (the same, con- 
tinued ; the latter part of this story may be interesting : 
One day a samurai coming into the village where Nakae 
had lived and was buried, asked a peasant where the 
tomb was ; the peasant saying that a stranger might 
not be able to find it, undertook to guide him to it, and 
as he passed his own house on the way went in and 
changed his clothing. The samurai thought that this 
was out of respect for him. When they came to the 
tomb, the peasant opened the door of the enclosure and 
telling him to enter and pay his reverence knelt outside ; 
then the samurai knew that the change of dress was not 
out of respect for him but for Nakae, and asked him if 
he was a relation of Nakae: ^^No,” said the peasant, 
‘‘ I am no relation, but there is not a man in this village 
who is not indebted to Toju Sensei ; my parents told 
me that it was due to the Master that we know the 
Way of Man, we must not think of it slightly, we 
must always respect him.” The samurai was deeply 
impressed by the peasant’s words and went away after 
paying profound reverence. ‘‘Children,” adds the text- 
book, “should be made to understand the influence of a 
good life ”) ; Friends ; Magnanimity ; Superstition ; 
Courage (story of Takataya Kahei, who traded to islands 
in the extreme north some hundred years ago, was taken 
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prisoner by the Russians, but havini^ Ic^arnt Russian 
language succeeded in bringing th(‘ misundiu'staiiding 
between Japanese and Russian (loviuiiinents to an 
amicable settlement); vSelf-help and Indt^KuidcMita^ ; 
Perseverance (story of Maeno Rankwa or Ryotaku, for 
which see chap, ii.) ; vStudy (story of Abraham 
Lincoln); Honesty (the sanu^, continiual); vSympathy 
(the same, continued); hVeedom (story of the Abolition 
of vSlavery in America); Benevolence; Ilis MajCvSty 
the Tenno (telling of the great det^ds of the prctse.nt 
Emperor, such as the Imperial Oalli of Fiv<‘ Articles, 
the first Education Code of 1S72, the Impcu'ial R(\script 
on Education of 1H90, Conscription Law (d 1K73, tin* 
Imperial Rescript to soldiers and sailors of i8<S2; tlu^ 
Constitution, the war of *894-1895, Id'caty r<‘vision); 
the in ; Public Hygiene ; Public Cood ; Ih'odnctive 
Industry ; Invention ; Profession ; Chancti (a lesson 
against speculation, gambling, etc.); Good Japanese 
(a resume^ of moral lessons, as many children leave the 
elementary education to enter middle schools, girls’ 
high schools, etc.). 

As I said before, in the third and fourth years, a 
somewhat systematic teaching is given ; in the third 
year are taught duties in relation to home, to society, 
and as an individual. In the fourth year is continued 
the last, and finally one’s duties to the State are taught. 
Thus, we have in the third year lessons in relation to 
Home and Family, Filial Piety, Brothers and Sisters, 
Ancestors, Relations, Master and Servant ; in relation 
to Society— on Society, Friends, Neighbours, Other 
People’s Persons, Other People’s Property, Other 
People’s Freedom, Other People’s Honour, Gratitude, 
Honesty, Promise, Magnanimity, Kindness, Charity, 
Righteousness and Benevolence, the Public, Order of 
Society, Progress of Society, Foreigners ; in relation 
to Self — on Self, One’s own Person. 

In the fourth year, we have lessons in relation to 
Self— on Knowledge, Courage, Perseverance, Self-inspec- 
tion and Self-discipline, Moderation, Modesty, Dignity, 
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Speech, Dress, Labour, Profession, Competition, Credit, 
Money, Discipline, Self-help and Independence, Applica- 
tion of Scientific Principles, Culture of Morals, Develop- 
ment and Progress of Self, Intercourse, Treatment of 
Animals; and in relation to the State— on the Great 
Japanese Empire, Loyalty to Sovereign and Patriotism 
to the Country, Duties of a Subject, Self-governing 
Bodies, Election, Representatives; and lastly, as a 
resumi of the whole moral teaching, the Good Japanese. 

An exposition of the Imperial Rescript on Education 
is to be given at the end of the second year in the lesson 
entitled “Good Japanese,” and again at the end of the 
fourth year in the lesson of the same title. 

I think the list of lessons and some examples that I 
have translated will give you sufficient idea of the matter 
and method of the teaching of morals in elementary 
schools, but besides these formal lessons, teachers are 
instructed to seize, and good teachers do seize, every 
possible opportunity of instilling these precepts into the 
minds of children. 
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arithmeik. 

Secondly, as to the teaching of the Language. 

Before I speak about the teaching of the language, 
it will be necessary to say a few words about our 
language and its peculiarities which give rise to great 
difficulties in its teaching. 

^ We had no letters until the introduction of Chinese 
civilisation in the seventh century. The Japanese and 
Chinese languages being radically different, the Chinese 
characters could not be used at once, and it was by 
a gradual process that the letters of our present alphabet 
were evolved. The Chinese, as you know, use ideo- 
graphs to represent words, as, for instance, 0 for sun, 
^ for moon, .:L for fire, etc. These characters then 
have the sounds of the Chinese words, which are mostly 
monosyllabic. Now, these being signs, on the intro- 
duction of Chinese literature into Japan, they were made 
use of in two different ways. One was to use them 
simply as signs of sounds, and the other was to use 
them as signs of words, as in the original, but calling 
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them by their Japanese equivalents. Gradually in 
using them as sounds, there came to be introduced a 
certain fixed method, so that certain characters were 
constantly used for particular Japanese sounds. The 
ways of writing those sound characters were gradually 
modified, so that they came to be often quite different 
from the original forms, and there were different ways 
of modification, which have given rise to two different 
sets of characters for the Japanese alphabet. These 
letters of the Japanese alphabet are known as kana 
(which means ^‘borrowed name,*' as they were origin- 
ally ^‘borrowed’’ from the Japanese to be used not in 
their original significance but as signs of Japanese 
sounds). One modification gave rise to hira-gana and 
another to kata--kana. 

Unfortunately for us, the two different uses of 
Chinese characters were not kept distinct, so that in 
one and same written or printed text, some Chinese 
characters are to be regarded as words and others as 
sounds. This mixing up of Chinese characters used as 
words among the kana or Japanese alphabet derived 
from Chinese characters, has continued down to the 
present day, and in fact that is the ordinary form of the 
modern Japanese written and printed matters. I may 
further remark that our pronunciation of the sounds of 
Chinese characters has been corrupted, while the Chinese 
also have changed their pronunciation in the course of 
ages, so that at present the Chinese pronunciation and 
ours of the same characters are quite different. Another 
thing has to be mentioned, namely, that we have adopted 
into our language all the Chinese words (with our own 
modified or corrupted pronunciation). There can be 
no doubt that our language was immensely enriched 
in vocabulary by this introduction of Chinese words at 
the time when our own language was primitive. More- 
over, as our own words do not seem to lend themselves 
well to the formation of new and compound words, we 
have taken Chinese ideographs to form such words, 
generally using two, sometimes more, characters to 
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form one new word ; the number of those new words, 
recently made to meet the requirements of the newly 
introduced Occidental civilisation, is very large and is 
still on the increase, as we are continually wanting new 
words. There are not a few who think it would 
be much better if we should make up our mind to 
introduce European words, instead of coining new words 
with Chinese characters ; but, unfortunately, they arc 
at present in the minority. It should be remarked that 
we do not now generally use Chinese characters to 
represent mere sounds, as our kana have been well 
developed. But when Chinese characters are used, they 
may be read in two different ways, either by their 
sound, in which case we are using Chinese words, or 
by their meaning, in which case we have pure Japanese 
words. 

To illustrate what I have been saying, allow me to 
take an example : here is the first article of the Constitu- 
tion, as it is ordinarily written : — 

\ ^ \ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
^ * * ' 41 , . .. 

Those marked with dots are letters of our alphabet 
(the Kata-kand), and the rest are Chinese characters, 
which in this case are to be read by their sounds. 
These sounds form Chinese words introduced into our 
language, all except the one marked with a star, which 
is read not by the sound but by the pure Japanese 

mu meaning denoted by that ideograph, 

j,-,. 47 j2i 6 different Chinese characters in the 

Kokijiten (the latest authoritative Chinese dictionary), 
of which some 3,000 are commonly used. A Japanese 
probably know some 6,000 of them. 
What IS called a “high” set of types of Chinese 
characters at the Tokyo Type Foundry consists of 
about 9,500 characters. To know a Chinese character 
mvo ves a knowledge of its sounds, of which there 
may be several, and of its meaning, of which also 
mere may be several (in the same way as with English 
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words). You must know besides how to write it, which 
is a quite different thing from knowing it by sightj just 
as you might know an English word by sight and yet 
make mistakes in spelling it, which is by no means an 
easy matter, as some of the characters are exceedingly 
complicated. Moreover, there are several styles of 
writing the same characters, of which an ordinary 
educated man should know at least three, the formal 
or regular, semi-cursive and cursive. 

You will probably now have got some idea of how 
enormously the labour and difficulty of learning our 
language is increased by the admixture of Chinese 
ideographs ; you will perhaps wonder why we have 
not done away with them altogether : all I can say 
is that it is very hard to sweep away usages of many 
centuries all at once. It might possibly have been 
done at the beginning of the Meiji era, if the statesmen 
of those days had seen fit, for those were days of radical 
reforms 5 but they had been educated in the old days 
when the only study considered worth cultivating was 
the study of Chinese classics and history, and education 
meant knowledge of Chinese ; they could not dream 
of such a thing as the expulsion of Chinese ideographs, 
except a few like Mori (afterwards Viscount, Minister 
of Education in the first Ito Cabinet), who went to 
the other extreme of proposing to adopt the English 
language with all its irregularities omitted. In fact 
these Chinese characters were so thoroughly naturalised 
that they had ceased to be regarded as strangers, and 
Chinese literature now forms almost an integral part 
of Japanese literature. Some twenty years ago, there 
were formed two associations, one for the exclusive 
use of Japanese kana^ and the other for the introduction 
of Roman letters ; although they did some good work 
in calling the attention of people to this question, they 
were still so far in advance of their times that they 
gradually declined and died natural deaths ; they could 
not overcome the inertia of the large majority who, 
having been brought up to a knowledge of Chinese, had 
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forgotten or did not comprehend the trouble and 
difficulty of acquiring that knowledge. Quite recently, 
an association has been formed again, with the object 
of introducing Roman letters, doing away with Chinese 
ideographs and the kcina ; this association has among 
its members many eminent men and has a great future 
before it, although the work it proposes to do is by 
no means an easy one. 

In the meantime, to those who were engaged in 
education, especially elementary education, the difficulty 
that a child has to encounter in learning Chinese 
characters was an ever present and pressing question ; 
with so many subjects to be learnt, it was impossible 
to spend the enormous time that would be necessary on 
the mere learning of ideographs. The Department of 
Education, therefore, endeavoured in many ways to 
reduce the number of Chinese characters to be learnt 
in elementary schools, and in the regulations of 1900, 
is given a list of about 1250 Chinese ideographs that 
might be introduced in the readers for elementary 
schools. In the new readers compiled by the Depart- 
ment and now used in all the elementary schools of 
Japan, the number of Chinese ideographs is le.ss than 
this ; but in text-books on history, geography, etc., are 
introduced many more. When we come to secondary 
education, the difficulty is increased still further, for 
besides the study of Chinese (classic), many more 
Chinese ideographs are introduced in text - books on 
other subjects. 

So much for the difficulty arising from the admixture 
of Chinese ideographs in the Japanese text. Next 
comes the difficulty of spelling : in the first place, 
when the sounds of some Chinese ideographs are 
reproduced with kana, they have retained their old 
spelling, which is not the same as their actual present 
pronunciation. So also with pure Japanese words, the 
spelling of which is not the same as their present pro- 
nunciation. But I need not explain this further, for 
you have greater trouble in this respect than we have. 
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111 the regulations of 1900, the Department of Educa- 
tion made the spelling of Chinese words in kana to 
be used in the readers for elementary schools conform 
to the actual pronunciation, but this has introduced 
another confusion, for while the words from the Chinese 
are spelt as pronounced, pure Japanese words retain 
their old spelling, and children have difficulty of know- 
ing which are pure Japanese words and which Chinese. 
This question has recently attracted the attention of 
the general public, and has been made the subject of 
a parliamentary discussion. 

Then there is the difficulty of the difference of styles 
or rather of grammars between spoken and written 
language ; I do not mean, difference such as would 
naturally arise in any language between the two, but 
one of grammar. Again, in the written language, the 
epistolary style differs from the ordinary in many 
important respects ; the old or classical Japanese again 
differs in grammar from the modern in many very 
important respects. At present, we may say that there 
are two styles differing grammatically, taught in 
elementary schools : the spoken language and the 
ordinary style of written language. Then in both 
written and spoken languages, we have different modes 
of expression, according as we address our superiors, 
equals, or inferiors, which children have to learn, but 
which is by no means easy to acquire. A movement is 
now going on towards the unification of the written 
and spoken languages, or rather the use of the style 
of spoken language in writing, but there are great 
difficulties in the way of such a reform. The old or 
classical style is now not used except on special occasions 
or in special compositions. Meanwhile, all these things 
have to be taken into account in the teaching of the 
language. 

I now pass on to the teaching of the language in 
elementary schools. First, as to the name of this 
subject, ^^The Language” ; formerly, it was referred to 
as reading, writing, and composition, but it was altered 
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to the present name, in order to emphasise the fact that 
these must not be treated as separate subjects but as 
parts of one subject and in close connection with one 
another. Moreover, conversation or the art of speaking 
correctly was introduced. 

In the regulations of 1900, the following instructions 
are given with regard to the teaching of the language : — 

“The essential in the teaching of the language is to make 
children know words in common use, and such fChinese) 
characters and sentences as are most necessary in daily 
use, to enable them to express their thoughts correctly 
and distinctly, taking care at the same time to develop 
their intellectual and moral capacities. In the ordinary 
elementary schools, instruction should commence with 
correct articulation, and reading, writing, and joining 
together, so as to form words and easy sentences, (Tf 
kana-^ after some progress has been made, characters 
most necessary in daily use (Chinese ideographs) and 
easy sentences in ordinary style should be" taught and 
word exercises should be practised. In the higher 
elementary schools, more advanced parts of the same 
should be taught. Although different hours may be 
allotted to reading, writing, and composition, great 
attention niust be paid to treat them as mutually related. 
Sentences in readers must be easy and at the same time 
examples of good Japanese, and should be such as to 
interest and refine the mind of the children. The matter 
should be taken from Morals, History, Geography 
Science, and such other topics as are useful in daily 
life, and must be such as are rich in interest for children 
Readers for girls specially should contain matters 
relating to household affairs. The subjects of composi- 
tion should be topics in the readers or in other subjects 
of instruction or such matters as children meet with 
daily or as are useful in life ; the style should be easy 
and clear. The writing of the Chinese ideographs in 
writing lessons should be either in kaisho (formal or 
regular style) or gydsho (semi-cursive style). Care must 
be taken to make the children understand the meaning 
of words and sentences clearly and accurately. They 
should be made to apply characters already learnt to 
write ordinary names of persons and places, to write 
single words, short phrases and sentences to dictation, 
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or to paraphrase them, so as to get thoroughly well 
practised in the use of kana and of words and phrases. 
Exercises in words should always be attended to, while 
teaching other subjects ; children should, whenever they 
write, be made to write correctly and neatly.’’ 

These instructions as to the teaching of the language 
show tolerably w’ell the methods of teaching followed in 
elementary schools. 

At present all elementary schools of Japan use the 
readers compiled by the Department of Education. For 
the ordinary elementary course there are eight readers, 
two for each school year, and similarly eight for the 
higher elementary course. I cannot do better than give 
you a list of the lessons in one or two of them, and show 
you one or two examples of these lessons. 

The first volume of the reader begins with lessons 
in kata-kana and their proper pronunciation ; great care 
is taken in the arrangement of these letters, so that in 
lessons on pronunciation, there may be facilities in 
correcting wrong pronunciations peculiar to several 
parts of the country. Then follow words and phrases, 
and at the end of the volume, which contains fifty-eight 
pages, are introduced ten Chinese ideographs of numbers 
from one to ten. In the second volume, are continued 
lessons in kata^kana, and short stories are introduced. 
In the third volume, the lessons in kata-kana are con- 
tinued and the kira-gana are gradually introduced. 
Following are the contents of the volume : — ^The Dande- 
lion ; Cherry ; Rape-flower ; Swallow ; The Swallow and 
Sparrow ; Rain ; Brook ; Bamboo Sprouts ; The Kashi 
and the Bamboo (a Japanese paraphrase of the fable of 
‘ ‘ The Oak and the Reed ” — so far, a few hira-gana letters 
have been given at the end of each lesson, but the next 
lesson is entirely in hira-gand ) ; Plum-fruit ; Fire-fly ; 
Washing (verse, in kira-gana)\ The Four Quarters — 
E., W., S., N. ; The Sun and Rainbow ; Cicada (verse, 
the last two in hira-gand) ; The Morning Glory ; Sea ; 
The Crow and the Bivalve (in hira-gand) ; Grapes : Clock 
(in hira-^gand). 
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I need not go through each volume, but shall 
give the contents of vol. viii. or the last of the ordinary 
elementary course readers: — Post; Newspaper; The 
Charity of O. Fumi ; Saving; Industry; Porcelain 
and Lacquer ; Enlistment (conscription) of Takewo ; 
Soldier ; Red Cross ; An Old Man’s Tale (history of the 
Tokugawa Shogunate) ; The Restoration of Meiji and 
After; Our Empire; The Tale of a Hokkaido (Yezo) 
Emigrant ; The Productions of our Country ; The Diet ; 
The Earth. Between these lessons are given some letters 
(as specimens of epistolary style) and receipt forms, etc. 

The number of Chinese ideographs introduced are 
10 in vol. i., none in vol. ii., 13 in vol. iii., 60 in 
vol. iv., 88 in vol. v., 73 in vol. vi., 107 in vol. vii., 
149 in vol. viii. — making 500 in all. Besides these, 
there is a tolerably large number introduced (with knna 
by their side), which are not to be learnt like others, 
but placed before children that they may be known 
by sight, being such as they are likely to meet with 
in common life. 

I cannot explain to you precisely how it is sought 
that the difficulties of the language that I have told you 
about shall be overcome, but the result of four years’ 
education with an average child in an average school is 
such that it is able to read, though perhaps not with very 
great facility, what is written in either form of kana, and 
also to write in it simple things that it may wish to say. 
The trouble, however, is that as almost everything is 
written with admixture of Chinese ideographs, and as 
children learn only 500 of them, they cannot read most 
ordinary prints. This is still the case, after they have 
passed through the higher elementary course, and 
in a less degree even with those who have received a 
secondary education. This is the reason why in news- 
papers and others written for popular reading, there 
are^ generally put by the side of Chinese ideographs 
their Japanese sounds or meanings in kana. I have 
no doubt that such a state of things cannot last very 
long in this busy world, and that the Chinese ideographs 
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commonly used must become less and less, even if we 
do not come at once to use Roman letters. 

In the readers for the higher elementary course are 
continued exercises in reading of sentences in kana and 
Chinese characters, of which there are introduced 152 
in the first two volumes, 202 in the next two, 691 in 
last four — 1,045 altogether. The sentences become more 
complex, and various signs in common use are intro- 
duced. As to the contents, they are taken as before from 
matters connected with Moi*als, History, Geography, 
Science, Industry, and Citizenship, Here is the Table of 
Contents, with short explanations of some of them : — 

VoL i., I and 2, The White Hare of Inaba — a 
legend of the mythological age. 3, Spring Scene. 
4, Yasukuni Temple — shrine of those who have died 
for the country, a sort of Japanese Pantheon. 5 and 6, 
An Admirable Mother. 7, Poisonous Plants. 8, Hakone 
Mountain. 9, Travelling in Old Days. 10 and ii, 
George Stephenson. 12, Subjugation of Kawakami 
Takeru by Prince Yamatodake. 13, Copper Mines of 
Ashio. 14, What is under Ground? 15, Summer 
Holidays — in verse. 16, Empress Kusakano-Hata- 
Hime. 17, Wuriu Iwa — story of a charitable woman. 
18 and 19, Fuji Mountain. 20, Exercises — to encourage 
exercises. 

Vol. ii., I, Field on an Autumn Day. 2, Distribu- 
tion of Seeds. 3, Ich 5 (Gingko Biloba). 4, Abe-no- 
Nakamaru. 5, Life -boat. 6, Sea, 7, Urashima — 
Japanese Rip Van Winkle. 8, Murasaki Shikibu — a 
famous authoress. 9, Saisho Atsuko — a poetess who 
died a few years ago. 10, The Castle of Nagoya, ii, 
Our Army. 12, The Regimental Flag. 13, Useless 
Things turned into Use. 14, Paper - making. 15, 
Minamoto-no-Tametomo — noted for his bravery and 
skill in archery. 16 and 17, Battle of Ichinotani. 18, 
The Ainu. 19, Two Travellers and the Bear. 20, The 
Escape of Emperor Godaigo from Kasagi — in verse. 

Vol. iii., !, The Shrine at Ise. 2, Kusimoki 
Masatsura and His Mother. 3, Honey Bees. 4, The 
Technical and Agricultural Works of Insects. 5, Story 
of a Prince saved by a Fly and a Spider. 6, Worms. 
7, Nara — the ancient capital. 8, Torii Tsuneemon — 
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who saved his master’s castle at the sacrifice of his 
life. 9, Reward of Kindness — an American story. lo, 
Alluvial and Igneous Rocks, ii, Glass. 12, Anecdotes 
of Hideyoshi. 13, Suma and Akashi. 14, A Summer’s 
Day. 15, Story of a Boy nursed by a Shark — an 
American story. 16 and 17, Protective Colouring of 
Animals. 18, Tiger. 19, Wind. 20, Weather Fore- 
cast and Storm Warning. 21, A Sea-country’s Son — 
in verse. 22, Our Navy. 

Vol. iv., I, The Siege of Osaka. 2, Nikko. 3, 
Injurious Insects. 4, Useful Insects and Protected Birds. 
5 and 6, White Sparrow — a foreign story. 7, O-oka 
Tadasuke — a famous wise judge. 8, Whale Fishery. 
9, Distant Sea Fishery — in verse. 10, Ino Chukei — who 
made a survey of Japan, on which maps of some parts 
of Japan are based even in the present day. n, Mount 
Aso. 12, Volcanoes. 13, Different Forms of Water. 
14, Invention of Steam Engine. 15, Savage Aborigines 
of Formosa. 16, Byakko Tai — a body of Aizu youths, 
who died for their lord in the war of Restoration of 
Meiji. 17, North China Affair of 1900. i8, A Letter 

of Inquiry about entering a Girls’ High School, and 
Reply. 19, Fable of an Old Man and His Ass. 20, 
Ski, cho, and son. 

Vol. v., I, A fickle Man — in verse. 2, Division of 
Labour. 3, The Admonition of the Stomach — a Roman 
fable. 4, About Money. 5, About Price. 6, The 
Long Wall of China. 7 and 8, The Meeting of Komon 
—a passage from Chinese history. 9, Shokatsu Komei 
—a famous wise minister of China. 10, Elephant, ii, 
Elephant hunting. 12, A Letter from an Emigrant to 
Hawaii. 13, Corals. 14, Newton. 15, Lion. 16, A 
Mother s Love — in verse. 1 7, Care of the Skin — a lesson 
in cmanliness. 18, Soap. 19, Vladivostock. 20, Peter 
the Great. 


yol. vi., I, Relation of Animals and Plants. 2, 
Country. 3, Funatsu Denjibei — 
who did a great deal for the improvement of agricultural 
methods during recent years. 4, Invention of Jinrikisha. 
5, Napoleon s Russian Expedition. 6, The Sun and 
Moon. 7, The Telescope and the Microscope. 8, The 
Pyramids in verse. 9 and 10, Stanley’s Search for 
Livingstone, ii, Tropical Plants. 12, 13, and 14, 
olumbus. 15, Niagara Falls. i6, Earthquakes* 17 
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and 1 8, Wasuregatami — a story of the Ansei earth- 
quakej in verse. 19, A Letter — giving an account of 
letters used by the blind. 20, The Foreign Intercourse. 

Vol. vii.j 1, The Letters — an account of different 
characters used. 2, The Origin of Type Printing in 
Our Country. 3, Coal Gas. 4, Balloon. 5 and 6, Story 
of a Girl who travelled in a Balloon. 7, Changes in 
the Earth^s Crust. 8, Mighty Man, Mighty Nation — 
inverse. 9, Evolution of Animals. 10, Bacteria, ii 
and 12, Story of a Boy-nurse. 13, Importation of Fire- 
arms into Japan. 14 and 15, Story of a Dishonest Trader 
— an American story. 16, About Capital. 17, Matsui 
Yuken — an itinerant tradesman. 18, Lake Biwa — in 
verse. 19, Lake Biwa Canal. 20, Suez Canal. 

Vol. viii., I, Atoji Kamon and Aoki Hosai. 2, 
Chikamatsu Monzaemon — a famous dramatic author. 

3, Haikti — a special form of verse in seventeen syllables. 

4, Motoori Norinaga — a Japanese classical scholar. 5, 
I 3 akin — a famous novelist. 6, The Song of Encourage- 
ment of Learning — a paraphrase into Japanese verse of 
a famous Chinese song. 7 and 8, Benzo, the Boy Clerk. 
9, Yoshida Shoin — a famous scholar of the time just 
before the Meiji Restoration, a strong advocate of the 
introduction of Occidental civilisation. 10, Introduction 
of European Learning into Japan. ii,Fukuzawa Yukichi 
— the famous educationalist of Meiji era. 12 and 13, 
Applications of Electricity. 14, The Constitution and 
the Imperial House Law. 15, Inoue Kowashi and 
Boissonade — M. Boissonade was adviser to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and compiled the first draft of the new 
Code ; Inoue was Minister of Education in 1893-1894. 
16, Law about Relations. 17, Success in Life — in verse. 
iS, 19 and 20, Our Government System. 

The above list of contents will show you better than 
I can explain the nature of the education that we try to 
give our children. As you observe, there are tales and 
stories, meant to give moral lessons to children ; others 
are meant to give them economic ideas, a knowledge of 
geography and history, of industrial arts, of scientific 
facts, of our standing as a nation, and so on. Materials 
have been chosen in a quite cosmopolitan spirit, indeed 
some conservative critics protest that there is too much 
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of cosmopolitan spirit, both in regard to these readers 
and the text-books for Morals. 

A few words about the writing lessons. Our usual 
way of writing is with the so-called Indian ink and 
brush ; therefore children have to learn to write with 
them, but although in writing lessons which begin 
with the latter half of the first year of the ordinary 
elementary course, the brush is used, in other lessons 
children use pencils, these being much more easily 
handled than the brush. 

Next, as to the teaching of Aritiimktic. 

The regulations of 1900 give the following directions 
regarding the teaching of arithmetic : — 

“The chief object to be aimed at in the teaching of 
arithmetic is to give children readiness and skill in 
calculation, to give them a varied knowledge necessary 
in daily life, and at the same time to train them to be 
exact and clear in their thinking. In the ordinary 
elementary course, numeration and notation, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division must be taught, 
beginning with numbers not greater than 10 and gradu- 
ally increasing up to 100. Then decimals arc to be 
introduced, with easy addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division ; then the weights and measures and 
coinage of our country, and the method of counting 
time must be taught. In the higher elementary course 
the above must be extended, after which fractions and 
percentage are to be taught ; then, if the length of the 
course allows, proportion is to be taught, and according 
to local circumstances, elements of book-keeping may 
be added. Arithmetic should be taught by the “ written 
method ’’ (z>. the Occidental method) ; according to local 
circumstances, arithmetic by abacus (the old method) 
may be taught in addition. In teaching arithmetic, 
children must be made to understand clearly and 
accurately, and to be ready in calculation, so as to be 
able to apply it freely ; they should also be made able 
to explain the method and rationale of calculations. 
They must also be made proficient in mental arithmetic. 
Examples in arithmetic should be chosen with reference 
to what have been taught in other subjects, and to the 
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local conditions, and should be such as are closely 
related to daily life/’ 

Perhaps you will have noticed that decimals are 
introduced very early, and that fractions are put off 
till very late and not much importance is attached to 
them. It has been found that children have no great 
difficulty in comprehending decimals, and fortunately 
for us our weights and measures are almost entirely 
based upon the decimal system, so that there is no need 
to teach fractions for daily practical calculations. Thus 
the difficulties of fractions can be postponed till children 
are a little older. 

The following List of Contents of the text-books 
compiled by the Department of Education will show 
approximately the order and progress of teaching of 
arithmetic in elementary schools. 

The Ordinary Elementary Course 

First year — 

L Numbers not exceeding 10. Numeration (we 
have two ways of counting or rather two 
sets of names of numbers less than 10, both 
equally common). Arabic figures ; addition 
and subtraction ; o as the difference between 
two equal numbers. 

11. Numbers up to 19 — the same as above (the 
names of numbers are easy, as we simply 
say ten-one, ten-two, etc.). 

III. Numbers up to 20— the same; elementary 
notions of doubling, trebling, etc., and of 
dividing into equal parts. 

Second year — 

1. Numbers less than 100. Numeration (our way 
of counting is simple, we say two-ten for 20, 
three-ten for 30, etc., and two-ten-one for 
21, three-ten-three for 33, and so on up to 
nine -ten -nine for 99); signs + — — . 

Multiplication : multiplication table up to 

M 
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nine times nine ; the sign x . Division ; the 
sign 

Third year — 

I. Numbers less than i,ooo. Up to this point all 
the operations are to be performed mentally ; 
now for the first time, addition and subtrac- 
tion on paper are to be taught as well as 
mental arithmetic. 

II. Numbers less than 10,000 (we have a special 
name for ten thousand, man ; instead of 
counting by thousands up to a million, we 
count by man up to man times man or 
hundred millions, which we call oku ; the 
numeration is simple enough, being through- 
out on the same principle as already 
explained). Addition and subtraction on 
paper ; multiplication on paper ; division 
on paper ; mental arithmetic. 

In this year are introduced for the first 
time questions involving applications of 
calculations. 

Fourth year — 

I. Integers in general ; written and mental 
arithmetical operations. 

IL Decimals; notation, numeration, simple 
calculations. 

III. General ; weights and measures; time; 
repetition of, and exercises on, the whole 
previous work. 

The Higher Elementary Course 
First year — 

I. Addition, subtraction, multiplication and 
division of integers and decimals ; weights 
and measures, including coinage in decimal 
system. 

II. Weights and measures not in decimal system. 

III. Metric system ; important foreign weights and 
measures. 
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Second j/ear — 

I. Measure ; multiple ; fractions. 

II. Relation of decimals and fractions. 

Third year — 

I. The greatest common measure ; the least 
common multiple ; fractions. 

II. Percentage. 

III. Proportion; inverse proportion; proportional 
parts. 

Fourth year — 

I. Proportion in general. 

Repetition of, and exercises on, the whole 
arithmetic. 

A few words must be added with regard to the 
teaching of arithmetic by abacus. The abacus was in 
universal use before the introduction of the Western 
arithmetic, all arithmetical calculations even to the 
extraction of cube roots being performed with it ; even 
now large numbers of people, including all small trades- 
men, use it in their daily business. It is, therefore, 
natural that local authorities insist upon its being taught 
in elementary schools. Our abacus is a very convenient 
instrument in some respects, and it was fitted to the 
old way of book-keeping. It consists of beads of wood 
(in the form of two cones joined at the base and truncated 
at their vertices) strung on fine sticks of bamboo set 
into a frame. The frame is divided transversely into 
two compartments by a thin piece of wood. On each 
stick there is one bead in the upper compartment and 
five in the lower, the upper bead counting as 5 and 
each of the lower beads as i, so that there are 10 on 
each stick. For addition and subtraction the calcula- 
tions are very simple requiring but little head work, 
and very quick in the hands of experts. The usual 
way in old days in offices was for one man to read 
aloud out of books (in which numbers were written in 
Chinese ideographs) as fast as he can, and for one or 
more to do the sums on the abacus. With the modern 
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system of keeping' books with Arabic figures, there is 
no need for this* As to multiplication and division, 
the method is ingenious and quick, but it is not to be 
compared with the modern method. However, as its 
teaching in addition to the written arithmetic is left to 
local option, as I have said before, it is still taught in 
the majority of schools. 
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We shall take the teaching of Japanese History next. 
In the ordinary elementary course, some knowledge 
of the history of our country is imparted by means of 
lessons in the readers, and this is still continued in 
the higher elementary course; but in the latter, a 
more formal and systematic instruction is given besides, 
by means of text-books on history. 

The following are the directions in the regulations of 
1900 with regard to the teaching of Japanese history 

“The essential aim of teaching Japanese History 
is to make children comprehend ‘the Fundamental 
character of the Empire’ and to foster in them the 
national spirit. Children should be taught the outlines 
of the Establishment of the Empire, the ‘Continuity’ 
of the Imperial dynasty, the illustrious works of 
successive Emperors, deeds of the loyal, the good and 
the wise, the origin and progress of civilisation, relations 
with foreign countries, etc,, so as to acquire a general 
knowledge of what the Empire has passed through 
from its establishment to the present. Drawings, 
pictures, specimens, etc., should be shown as much 
as possible, so that the children may be able to form 
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a vivid conception of the actual state of the old times. 
It is above all important to keep in touch with the 
teaching of the Morals/’ 

This subject is one of those for which the text-books 
must, according to the present Imperial^ Ordinance, be 
those copyrighted by the Department of Education. The 
reason for this is seen from the first and last paragraphs 
just quoted : children are to be taught through history 
to know what constitutes our nationality, and to 
appreciate the beauty of loyalty and patriotism and 
the privilege of being a Japanese subject. The subject, 
therefore, is of utmost importance, and must be in close 
relation with the teaching of morals, so that choice 
of text -books cannot be left to free option of local 
authorities. The text-books compiled by the depart- 
ment consist of two volumes for the first two years of 
the higher elementary course; the history of Japan is 
given by reference to individuals who may be represent- 
ing successive periods, or where that is impossible, 
to the principal events of those periods, as, for instance, 
Ama-Terasu -0 - Mi-Kami, Jimmu Tennd, Yamato- 
Takeru-no-Mikoto, Jingu Kogd, Nintoku Tenno, the 
Houses of Monobe and Soga, Shotoku Taishi, Tenji 
Tennd and Fujiwara-no-Kamatari, Shomu Tenno, and 
so on, down to the coming of foreign vessels and ^^the 
Expulsion of Barbarians,” Restoration of the Imperial 
Rule and the Renewal of Meiji,” Formosa Expedition 
and Satsuma Rebellion, the Promulgation of the Con- 
stitution, and the China War. (No doubt the next 
edition will contain the Anglo-Japanese alliance and 
the Russian War.) These two volumes are followed 
and supplemented by two more volumes for use in 
schools with a four years’ course, and by one more 
volume for those of a three years’ course. 

We come now to the teaching of Geography. 

According to the directions given in the regulations 
of 1900 : — 

‘‘The essential object in the teaching of Geography 
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is to give children a general knowledge of the condition 
of the Earth’s surface and of the life of its inhabitants^ 
and to make them understand in a general way how 
our country stands in the world, and to instil into 
their mind the love of the country. The general 
physical features of the country, the climate, the division, 
chief cities, productions, means of communication, etc., 
are to be taught in the geography of Japan, as well 
as the form, motion, etc., of the earth. Then according 
to the length of the course, physical features, climate 
and division of continents, means of communication ; 
chief cities, productions, etc., of countries important 
in their relations with our country ; the political and 
economic conditions of our country, its position 
vis foreign countries, etc. are to be taught In teach- 
ing geography, observation of actual things should be 
made the basis as much as possible, globes, maps, 
specimens, photographs, etc., should be shown, so 
that children may acquire real knowledge. Care must 
be taken to keep up continual connection with the 
teaching of history and science.” 

There is no systematic teaching of geography in the 
ordinary elementary course. The first two years of the 
higher elementary course are devoted to the geography 
of Japan and a general account of the Earth, its shape 
and motions, latitude and longitude, climate, division into 
land and water, principal countries of the world, etc. 

In the third year outlines of foreign geography are 
taught, beginning with Asia, which is treated rather 
fully, especially the extreme east; then Australasia, 
Europe, Africa, and America. In the text - book, 
compiled by the Department of Education, the volume 
for the third year contains chapters on Asia, divided 
into sections on General Discussion, Corea, China, 
Asiatic Russia, Asiatic Turkey and Arabia, Iran 
Districts, India, Indo-China and Malay Archipelago ; 
on Australasia; on Europe, divided into sections on 
General Discussion, Russia, Sweden and Norway, 
Denmark, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, 
France, Belgium, Holland, England, Spain and 
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Portugal^ Italy and Balkan Peninsula; on Africa; 
on North America, with sections on Gcmeral Discus- 
sion, Canada, the United States, Mexico, Central 
America, and West Indies; and on vSoiith America. 
In the fourth year supplementary t(\aching- is given. 
What it is like will be seen from the conttmts of the 
fourth volume of the text -book, lliey are General 
Discussion (containing an account of the henght of 
the land and depth of the sea, distribution of land 
and water, atmosphere, relations of life and nature, 
relations of man to the physical world, etc.); mountain 
ranges and volcanoes, with earthquakes and mineral 
springs ; rivers and lakes ; sea-coast ; oex^an currents 
with tides ; climates ; fauna and (lora ; races of men, 
population and languages ; government with arma- 
ment ; education and religion ; industry ; commerce ; 
and communications. 

School excursions and journeys are taken advantage 
of whenever possible, to teach geography practically. 

The next subject is Science. This also is not 
a separate subject in the ordinary elementary course, 
but many of the lessons in the readers have reference 
to nature and natural phenomena, so that children 
get some knowledge of nature from them, and teachers 
are encouraged to interest them in nature study as 
much as possible. 

In the higher elementary course, for the first two 
years, children are to study and observe plants, animals, 
minerals and natural phenomena ; in the third year 
simple physical and chemical facts, such as are likely 
to be useful in their daily life, and their explanation 
are given, and also some lessons in very elementary 
human physiology, with especial reference to hygiene ; 
in the fourth year children are taught in addition to 
the above, the mutual relations of plants, animals, and 
minerals to one another and to mankind. The following 
are the directions with regard to the science teaching 
in the regulations of 1900:— • 
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“The object of teaching science is to let children 
know something of common natural objects and pheno- 
mena, and to make them understand their relations to 
one another and to mankind, at the same time training 
them in habits of accurate observation and fostering 
love of nature. Instruction should be given chiefly 
with reference to such matters as come under daily 
observation of children. They should be made to 
know the names, forms, uses, and general outline of 
the development and life of more important plants and 
animals. Then, if the length of the course allows, 
ordinary physical and chemical phenomena, principal 
elements and compounds, construction and action of 
simple instruments, and elements of human physiology 
and hygiene should be explained to them, as well as 
the relations of animals, plants and minerals to one 
another and to mankind. In teaching science, care 
should be taken to introduce matters intimately con- 
nected with agriculture, marine productions, industry 
and daily household life. Especially in teaching about 
plants, animals, etc., principal objects manufactured 
from them, outline of the manufacturing processes and 
their uses should be explained. Actual observation 
should be made the basis of teaching. Specimens, 
models, drawings, etc., should be used and simple 
experiments made, in order to give a clear understand- 
ing of the subject.” 

School journeys are taken advantage of, as in 
geography, to give practical points to the teaching. 
Recently, a great deal of encouragement has been given 
to the construction of school gardens, where plants 
necessary for demonstration are cultivated, and children 
themselves made to cultivate them as much as possible. 
Rearing of poultry, of silkworms, bees, etc., is practised 
in some schools. But on the whole, the teaching of 
science has to be improved a great deal yet. It is 
difficult, because so much depends upon the proper 
adaptation of the general principles to local conditions 
by the teacher. Some time ago, a committee composed 
of experts in sciences and education was appointed 
in the Department of Education to report on the best 
method of teaching science in elementary schools, and 
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is still at work. [The committee has produced a 
handbook of science teaching for the use of teacliers, 
which has just been published by the Department of 
Education.] 

The use of a text-book for children in science is not 
allowed^ as it is considered to be impossible to frame 
such as are adapted to different local conditions through- 
out the Empire, and they would be a hindrance to real 
nature study. 

With regard to Drawing, the directions in the 
regulations of 1900 are as follows : — 

‘‘The object to be aimed at in the teaching of draw- 
ing is to cultivate in children the faculty of perceiving 
clearly and drawing correctly ordinary objects, and to 
foster the sense of the beautiful. V^hen drawing is 
added to the curriculum of the ordinary elementary 
schools, children must begin with drawing simple 
forms and proceed to simple objects. They should at 
the same time be made to design various forms with 
straight and curved lines. In the higher elementary 
course, children, if they are beginning then, should 
begin in the same way and gradually advance to 
drawing more complex objects from real objects and 
from copy-books, and to more advanced designing. 
Geometrical drawing may be added according to local 
circumstances. The objects drawn should be such as 
are shown to children in teaching of other subjects 
or such as they are familiar with. Care should be 
taken to teach children to be cleanly in their habits, 
and to be close in their observation.’' 

The Japanese use the brush very much more than the 
Occidentals ; until the introduction of pen and pencil 
within recent years, the brush was the only instrument for 
writing as well as for drawing. A pen cannot be used 
on ordinary Japanese paper, and although the pen is now 
used in offices which have adopted Occidental business 
methods, and by students taking notes, etc., the use of the 
brush as a writing instrument is still nearly universal. 
In drawing also it is the same. With the Occidental 
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method of education, drawing in pencil on foreign 
drawing-paper was introduced into elementary schools ; 
however, there were not wanting those who warmly 
advocated the retention of drawing with the brush even 
in elementary schools. For practical purposes, pencil 
drawing seems to be better fitted, while in artistic 
capacity, the brush seems to be superior, but the dis- 
pute between the two is not settled at present, and I 
cannot enter into the discussion of the relative merits 
of the two. The question being undecided, it is left to 
local authorities to decide which method shall be taught 
in schools. 

In the ordinary elementary course drawing is not 
one of the regular subjects, but may be added from 
the second year, according to local circumstances. In 
the higher course boys have two hours drawing and 
girls one hour, as the latter have three hours sewing, 
which boys have not. 

A good deal of teaching is by copy-books, but a better 
class of teachers is introducing more and more drawing 
from real objects and practice in drawing from memory 
and making of different designs both in form and 
colour. 

The Department of Education has issued copy-books 
for use in elementary schools ; there are two sets for 
each class, one for brush and the other for pencil draw- 
ing. Moreover, separate copy-books are necessary for 
boys and girls, as the number of hours allotted to 
drawing is, as just stated, twice as many for boys as 
for girls. Again, there are two different sets in the first 
two years, according as children have had instruction 
in drawing in the ordinary elementary course, or not. 
Plenty of time is left free for designing, drawing from 
real objects, and from memory. 

For geometrical drawing, which may be added in 
the fourth year, according to local circumstances, a book 
of drawing and one of directions, both for the use of 
teachers, have been compiled, it being deemed unneces- 
sary for children to have a copy-book ; the number of 
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geometrical constructions given is not large, it being 
intended to interest children by a number of applica- 
tions, rather than to weary them with a great many rules, 
of which they do not see the use. Some simple exercises 
in projection are added. 

Next, as to the teaching of Singing. 

We have in Japan several kinds of music, both 
instrumental and vocal ; but none of them seemed to 
be fitted for teaching in schools. So, when it was 
found necessary for educational purposes that music, 
and especially singing, should be taught in schools, it 
was decided to introduce Occidental music. For the 
purpose of singing in schools, such foreign melodies as 
were thought to be most adapted for Japanese voice and 
ear were chosen, and Japanese words proper for children 
set to those tunes. Teachers were trained to teach in 
normal schools, and then the graduates of normal 
schools began to teach singing in elementary schools ; 
at first there was some opposition, those tunes were 
strange to Japanese ears, and besides as the teachers 
were not very well trained themselves, the result of teach- 
ing could not be very pleasing in any way ; however, 
by persistent efforts, better results have been obtained, 
and now you will hear children singing in Occidental 
fashion in every village. 

According to the regulations of 1900 : — 

‘‘ The object of teaching singing is to enable children 
to sing simple tunes, and at the same time to cultivate 
the sense of the Beautiful, and to foster the moral 
susceptibilities of children. In the ordinary elementary 
course when singing is added to the curriculum, children 
should be taught easy single part singing without use 
ot notes. In the higher elementary course, notes may 
be used, when a little advanced. Words and tunes 
should be easy and elegant, and such as are calculated 
tone^’ minds of children lively and to elevate their 
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Of Gymnastics I shall speak, when I come to speak 
of physical education in general. 

Next, as to the teaching of Sewing. 

In Japanese households, all the ordinary pieces of 
clothing of its members are usually made at home by 
the mistress or under her directions. She must, there- 
fore, know how to cut pieces of silk, cotton, or woollen 
stuff for them, as well as to sew. This is the case, 
not only with new clothing, but old clothing must be 
taken to pieces, washed, mended, and sewn together 
again. Hence lessons in sewing and cutting constitute 
an important part of a girl’s education, and very often 
not content with the amount of teaching given in 
elementary schools, parents send their daughters to 
get sewing lessons or to supplementary courses, where 
sewing forms a large part of the teaching. 

According to the regulations : — 

“ In sewing lessons, girls must be taught to be 
proficient in cutting and sewing of ordinary pieces of 
clothing, and trained to be frugal and thrifty. When 
sewing is added to the curriculum of the ordinary 
elementary course, the lesson should begin with the 
management of the needle, and then advance from 
the sewing of easier pieces by degrees to other ordinary 
pieces of clothing. In the higher elementary course 
the teaching should proceed in a similar way, going 
on to the sewing, cutting, and mending of all ordinary 
pieces of clothing. Materials used in sewing lessons 
should be such as are commonly used. Girls must 
be taught the use of different instruments, the kind 
and nature of materials, methods of preserving and 
washing clothes.” 

It should be remarked that our garments are much 
simpler than the European, and the instruments used 
are few and simple. Hence with lessons given in ele- 
mentary schools and some practice under maternal 
directions, girls will be able to manage ordinary house- 
hold sewing to an appreciable degree. 

In Manual Work children are taught to make 
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simple objects with different materials, such as paper, 
string, clay, straw, wood, bamboo, metal, etc., to obtain 
common practical knowledge about kinds and properties 
of those materials, to know the construction and use of 
various instruments, to appreciate the practical value 
of what they have learnt in lessons on drawing, 
arithmetic, and science, and to exercise their inventive 
faculties. These, however, are to form only a part of 
the educational value of this subject. By it children 
are to be trained in habits of accurate observation, 
attention to details, method and order, economy and 
utilisation, perseverance, industry, and self-control. 
Their sense of the Beautiful is to be cultivated, and 
they should be taught to love labour. In fact, this 
subject is to be made to serve as a valuable adjunct to 
the teaching of morals and of arithmetic, drawing and 
science. A great deal of attention has been directed 
to this subject. Special summer courses for teachers 
have been opened in the Tokyo Higher Normal School 
and also in several prefectures. The number of schools 
where this subject is taught is increasing. It has been 
very popular with children, wherever it has been taught 
properly. 

A manual on the subject for the use of teachers has 
been issued by the Department of Education. It gives 
a series of lessons distributed over eight years of the 
elementary course. For the ordinary elementary course 
and the first two years of the higher elementary course 
this subject may be added at the option of the local 
authorities, while for the last two years of the higher 
elementary course it is one of the three alternative 
subjects which must be added. At present there are 
very few schools where it is taught throughout the 
whole course, so that teachers have to choose out of 
the exercises given in the manual those suited to the 
circumstances of the particular schools or classes. The 
easiest exercises given are cardboard exercises, being 
lessons in simple geometrical forms and colours for 
the first year. Then comes bean-and-bamboo work or 
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making outlines of objects, flat or solid, with very fine 
bamboo sticks jointed by means of hard boiled beans. 
Clay work is modelling in clay, which is continued to 
higher classes. Paper work is rather well developed 
with us, consisting of paper folding, cutting and twist- 
ing, all of practical utility, especially the last, by which 
strong cords can be made. Hwtomusubi is making of 
ornamental knots with cords and strings, also of practical 
utility in Japan. There is also cardboard work, making 
of cardboard cases, and such like work. Book-binding, 
or rather the art of binding paper so as to keep them 
together in a neat form, is another rather useful 
work. For girls, making outline patterns with coloured 
threads is a help to sewing lessons, and may be ex- 
tended to embroidery. In the upper classes of the 
higher elementary schools are given bamboo work 
or making of various useful objects with bamboo (in 
Japan there is almost no limit to the variety of things 
that we can make with bamboo), wood-work or carpentry, 
metal-work and casting. 

Agriculture is another of the three alternative 
subjects that must be added in the third and fourth years 
of the higher elementary course. Peasantry forming a 
large proportion of the population, it has been thought 
advisable that they should get some knowledge in 
elementary schools of the principles of agriculture, such 
as the nature of different soils, irrigation and drainage, 
ploughing, sowing, manures, agricultural implements, 
sericulture, domestic animals, etc. A manual for the 
use of teachers has been issued by the Department of 
Education, in which are treated such subjects as the 
selection of seeds, cultivation of rice and barley (two 
staples of Japanese farmers), useful and injurious 
insects, breeding of cattle and poultry, care of fruit- 
trees, mulberry and silkworms, manures, agricultural 
economy, etc. 

According to local circumstances, fisheries, includ- 
ing marine productions, may replace or be added to 
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agriculture. This would be the case in idllages where 
inhabitants are chiefly fishermen. In such a locality-j 
it is proper that children should be taught about the 
sea and its productions, and methods of making them 
commercial articles. 

The last of the three alternative subjects is Com- 
merce. This would naturally be added in schools of 
shi^ or larger chd or son^ where many of the parents 
are tradesmen. The children are to be taught in such 
matters as buying and selling, money market, means 
of transportation, insurance, etc., with special reference 
to the locality of the school, and also in the elements of 
commercial book-keeping. 

The directions of 1900 say that special stress must be 
laid on teaching children the necessity of diligence and 
quickness, and above all of obtaining and preserving 
credit and confidence. 

Lastly, we come to the English Language. 
English being, as it were, the common language of 
the East, it has been considered proper to allow 
English to be taught in elementary schools where 
local authorities think it fit to do so. Children are 
taught to read easy books and to converse on simple 
subjects. I shall speak more about the teaching of 
English generally when we come to secondary educa- 
tion ; here I shall simply remark that owing chiefly to 
want of good teachers and the large number of children 
in one class, the result of teaching English for four 
years in the higher elementary course is not as satis- 
factory as can be desired. But, on the whole, there 
seems to be some improvement, so that there are 
hopes for the future. 

[Owing to the amendment of 1907, there are changes 
in the subjects taught and the standard of instruction 
in them, but for the present it will not be a very 
great mistake if we suppose that the first two years 
of the former higher elementary course have been shifted 
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on and added to the ordinary elementary course. Of 
course there are some slight differences, as, for instance, 
making drawing and sewing obligatory from the third 
year of the ordinary elementary course. Manual work 
has been given a somewhat greater importance, as it 
is now not alternative with agriculture and commerce. 
(See also Tables VI and VII of chap. IX)]. 
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A TEACHER in an elementary school (with the exception 
of provisional teachers) must be in possession of a 
teacher’s certificate. There are two kinds of certificates, 
namely, general certificates and prefectural certificates. 
The former are granted by the Minister of Education 
and are valid throughout the country, while the latter 
are granted by prefects and are valid only within the 
prefecture in which they have been issued. 

General certificates are granted by the Minister of 
Education on application from prefects or directors of 
Government schools concerned to (i.) those who have 
served ten years or more as regular teachers in ski-chd-son 
elementary schools and are deemed to have obtained 
satisfactory results in their teaching; (ii.)the graduates 
of higher normal schools, and of the female higher 
normal school who have served three years or more as 
regular teachers in shi-chd-son elementary schools ; and 
(iii.) the graduates of Government schools who have 
received in them education specially fitting them to 
become teachers in a certain subject or subjects, and 
have served three years or more as regular teachers 
in shi-chd-son elementary schools. 

Prefectural certificates are granted to the graduates 
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of normal schools or of such other schools as have 
been approved by the Minister of EdiicatioUj and 
to those who have passed the tests for teachers* 
certificates. 

There are three classes of certificates, those for 
regular teachers, those for assistant teachers, and those 
for special teachers. There are two grades of regular 
teachers* certificates, namely, those qualifying the 
possessors to be regular teachers in elementary schools 
in general, and those qualifying for the ordinary 
elementary schools only. Similarly, ^ there are two 
grades of assistant teachers’ certificates. 

For the purpose of investigating the qualifications 
of those who are not graduates of normal schools or 
of schools approved by the Minister of Education, 
a Teachers’ Certificates Committee is appointed in each 
prefecture, consisting of the chief of the second (or 
education) bureau of the prefectural office, who is chair- 
man ex officio^ and a certain number of permanent and 
temporary members appointed by the prefect : the 
committee investigates all applications for teachers’ 
certificates. No applications can be received from (i.) 
those who have been sentenced to imprisonment or 
a greater penalty, excepting those who have been 
punished for political offences and been restored to 
public rights ; (ii.) those who have been fined or 
subjected to police surveillance for an offence against 
credit or morality ; (iii.) those who have been adjudged 
bankrupt or insolvent and have not yet discharged 
their financial obligations; and (iv.) those who have 
been deprived of their certificates as disciplinary 
measures within the last three years. 

Certificates may be granted without special examina- 
tion, if their papers be found satisfactory, to the follow- 
ing : (i.) those possessing secondary teachers’ certifi- 
cates ; (ii.) those possessing elementary school teachers’ 
certificates of other prefectures; (iii.) graduates of 
Government schools who have received in them an 
education specially fitting them to become teachers in 
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a certain subject or subjects ; (iv.) graduates of middle 
schools or of schools designated by the Minister of 
Education as of equal or higher standard of teaching; 
(v.) graduates of girls’ high schools ; (vi.) those whom 
the prefect has reasons to believe to be specially 
competent to teach (subject in the last case to the 
approval of the Minister of Education). 

Those who have not any of the above qualifications 
must be examined as to their competence ; for this 
purpose, an examination must be held at least once a 
year. 

The subjects and standard of examination for a 
regular teacher’s certificate are the same for the male 
candidates as for the male students of normal schools 
and for the female candidates as for the female students 
of normal schools ; but one or more of the following 
subjects may be dispensed with, namely, drawing, 
music, manual work, agricultural, commerce, and English 
language, and for female candidates gymnastics also. 

The subjects and standard for an ordinary elementary 
school regular teacher’s certificate are the same as in 
the shorter course of normal schools, but one or more of 
the three, Chinese, drawing and music, may be omitted ; 
also mathematics may be limited to arithmetic, and 
history to Japanese history only ; for female candidates, 
gymnastics also may be omitted and sewing added. ' 

Subjects and standard of examination for an assistant 
teacher s certificate are as follows z — Morals (essentials) ; 
Pedagogy (method of teaching) ; the Language (common 
style, reading of readers for elementary schools, com- 
position and writing); Arithmetic (integers, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of decimals 
and fractions, proportion, percentage); History (out- 
lines of Japanese history); Geography (outlines of 
Japanese and foreign geography) ; Science (outlines of 
natural sciences, physics, and chemistry); Drawing 
(freehand drawing ^ and easy geometrical drawing) ; 
Singing; Gymnastics (common gymnastics and first 
steps of military gymnastics) ; Sewing (cutting, sewing 
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and mending of ordinary pieces of clothing) ; Manual 
Work ; Agriculture ; and Commerce (outlines of the last 
three). Of those, sewing is for female candidates only, 
and the last three for men only ^ and one or more of 
these, as well as singing and gymnastics, may be dis- 
pensed with, as also gymnastics for women. 

Subjects and standard for an ordinary elementary 
school assistant teacher’s certificate are as follows : 
Morals (essentials) ; Pedagogy (method of teaching) ; 
the Language (reading of elementary school readers, 
composition and writing); Arithmetic (integers, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division of decimals and 
fractions, simple proportion) ; History and Geography 
(outlines of Japanese history and geography) ; Science 
(easy natural sciences, physics, and chemistry) ; Draw- 
ing (easy freehand) ; Singing and Gymnastics (common 
gymnastics). One or more of science, drawing and 
singing, may be dispensed with, as also gymnastics 
for women. 

A special teacher’s certificate is given for one or more 
of the following subjects, namely, Drawing, Music, 
Gymnastics, Sewing, Manual Work, Agriculture, Com- 
merce and English Language, the standard of exam- 
ination being that of the teaching in normal schools ; 
the examination must include the method of teaching 
those subjects to children. Moreover, examiners must 
be satisfied that candidates possess ordinary knowledge 
of morals, the language, and arithmetic. 

The committee is to examine, if it thinks it necessaryj 
candidates to whom certificates may be granted without 
examination, in any or all of the subjects ; it may, if 
it deems proper, dispense with examination in some 
subjects for those candidates possessing certificates 
which have become invalid or who have passed through 
a special short course for teachers. 

From the above it will .be seen that the standard for 
certificates of assistant teachers, or even of regular 
teachers, is not very high, and hence every encourage- 
ment is given by the Department of Education to 
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increase the number of normal schools and number of 
pupils in them, for it is chiefly to the graduates of 
those that we must look for giving good elementary 
education. 

[As a consequence of changes in the normal educa- 
tion made in 1907, some changes were also introduced 
in the standard of examination for certificates ; for 
instance, drawing and music may not be dispensed 
with, nor gymnastics for female candidates, in the 
examination for regular teacher’s certificate, and so on ; 
but the most important change was in the regulations 
for the examination for the ordinary elementary school 
regular teacher’s certificate, in which, owing to the 
abolition of the shorter course in normal schools, the 
subjects and standard of examination are now specified. 
I do not think it necessary to give them here ; the 
subjects are nearly the same as for the assistant teacher’s 
certificate, and the standard only slightly higher.] 

The appointment of teachers and directors of ski-ckd-* 
son elementary schools is made by the prefect on the 
recommendation of the mayor in a shi and of the sub- 
prefect in a did or sd?i. Prefects have the power of 
ordering temporary retirement {Icyushoku) of those regular 
teachers of shi-dio-son schools (i) who are prevented 
from discharging their dudes on account of sickness or 
personal injury ; (2), who have become superfluous on 
account of changes in the organisation of the school ; 

(3) 5 who are to enter Government or prefectural schools 
to receive training for secondary school teachers ; or 

(4) , who are charged with criminal offence. Those 
regular teachers who enter active service by conscrip- 
tion or are summoned in time of war or emergency, go 
ipso facto into temporary retirement. Temporary retire- 
ment is for one year in (i) and (2), and lasts till the 
termination of the judicial proceedings in the case (4) ; 
for those who have entered schools or military service, 
the term is during the continuance of such and for three 
months after. Those in temporary retirement do not 
generally receive salary, but the prefect may, with the 
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consent of the shi^ chdy son union or district grant them 
the whole or a part of their salary ; in all other matters, 
they have the same rights and obligations as those in 
active service. 

Prefects have the power of ordering the retirement of 
those regular teachers of shi-cho-son schools (i) who are 
unable to discharge their duties on account of physical 
or mental infirmity ; (2) who being unable to discharge 
their duties owing to sickness or personal injury, or for 
some reasons of their own, wish to retire ; or (3) who 
having been originally appointed to fill the place of 
those who entered into temporary retirement, have 
become superfluous on account of their restoration to 
their former service. The regular teachers (i) whose 
school has been closed, or (2) whose term of temporary 
retirement has expired, go ipso facto into retirement. 
Those who have been deprived of their certificates 
or whose certificates have lost their validity lose their 
office. 

When the reason for temporary or permanent retire- 
ment is sickness, personal injury, physical or mental 
infirmity, the prefect has to ask the opinion of the 
physician advisory to the local pension bureau. 

When the prefect wishes to order temporary or 
permanent retirement of regular teachers of shi-'chd-son 
schools for reasons other than those enumerated above, 
he may, under the direction of the Minister of Educa- 
tion, take special measures. 

The retirement of assistant teachers is left to be 
regulated by prefects on about the same lines as for 
regular teachers. 

Appointment, retirement, and disciplinary punish- 
ment of provisional teachers are made in a shi by the 
mayor, and in a chd or son by the sub-prefect; they 
must be reported at once to the prefect, who has also 
the power to order the dismissal of a provisional teacher 
whom he may think unfit. Regulations about their 
salaries, travelling expenses, etc., are made by the 
prefect. 
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The appointment or change of teachers and director 
of a private elementary school must be reported at once 
to the prefect. 

If a director or a teacher of shi-chd-son schools is 
deemed guilty of transgressing the obligations or 
neglecting the duties of his profession, or of such 
conduct as disgraces it, whether in the course of his 
profession or not, the prefect after demanding a written 
account of the act or conduct, shall, if he thinks it 
proper, inflict disciplinary punishment upon him : these 
are reprimand, reduction of salary (of not more than one- 
third during a period of from one month to a year), or 
dismissal, according to the gravity of the offence. A 
teacher so dismissed cannot become teacher again for 
two years, unless specially remitted by the prefect with 
the sanction of the Minister of Education. In case of 
a very grave offence, he may further be deprived of his 
certificate. 

If the offence be made the subject of judicial pro- 
cedure, disciplinary measure cannot be taken while it is 
pending. The certificate of a teacher loses its validity ; 
(i) if he is sentenced to imprisonment or a greater 
punishment ; (2) if he is sentenced to a fine or police 
supervision for an offence against credit or morality ; 
or (3) if he is declared bankrupt or insolvent. 

Should a teacher in private schools be guilty of a 
similar offence, the prefect has the power to suspend 
him from the teacher’s profession for a term of from one 
month to two years, which may afterwards be reduced 
with the sanction of the Minister of Education by the 
prefect. 

Those who have been dismissed or suspended or 
deprived of their certificates have the right of appealing 
to the Minister of Education. 

As I have already stated, teachers of shi^chd-son 
schools are not State officials, but they receive treat- 
ment due to State officials of hannin class. Graduates of 
Government or public normal schools actually engaged 
in teaching in Government or public elementary 
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schools being between seventeen and twenty - eight 
years of age, are enlisted in an active military service 
of six weeks on the ist of June next after their appoint- 
ment, and are enrolled in the la 7 idwehr at the conclusion 
of that service ; they are thereby exempted from ordinary 
service of three years or volunteer service of one year, 
but if between the above ages they cease from teaching 
in an elementary school, they have to enter ordinary 
active military service. 

Regular teachers in the higher elementary schools 
receive salaries ranging from 7.5 yen to 10 yen (15s. 
to £1) month ; the maximum may in special cases be 
increased to 100 yen ; minimum for women is 8 yen, 
[By the change of 1907, the minimum was increased to 
12 and 10 yen respectively for men and women.] In 
the ordinary elementary schools, regular teachers receive 
salaries rising from 8 yen for men and 6 yen for women 
[increased to 10 and 8 respectively in 1907]. Special 
teachers^ salaries differ according to the number of hours 
they are actually teaching. Assistant teachers’ salaries 
range from 20 yen to 7 and 5 yen respectively for men 
and women in the higher elementary schools, and to 
5 and 4 yen respectively in the ordinary elementary 
schools. [The minimum was increased to 9 and 7 yen 
in the higher, and 7 and 6 yen in the ordinary 
elementary schools respectively for men and women.] 
Appended below is the table for 1906-1907, showing the 
number of teachers in public elementary schools with 
reference to their salaries. 

From this table it will be seen that although there 
has been a steady increase in the average of the salaries 
of elementary school teachers, it is still very small. 
This is universally recognised; the only difficulty is 
the practical one of how to get the means of increasing 
them, for the rates on which such an increase would 
fall are already pretty heavy. 

Several ways of improving the condition of teachers 
have been attempted. One that has now been in practice 
for many years is the system of giving additional salaries 
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to teachers who have served satisfactorily for more than 
five years continuously in public schools of any one 
prefecture. This addition is fixed at 24 yen a year 
for regular teachers and 18 yen a year for assistant 
teachers. For every additional five years beyond the 
first five, an addition of 18 and 12 yen respectively for 
regular and assistant teachers may be made. In count- 
ing the continuity of service, military service is to be 
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regarded as no interruption, if a teacher^s duties are 
resumed within three months after its termination ; 
neither is the retirement caused by a change in the 
organisation or by the closing of a school, if he is 
appointed again within two months. The additional 
salary is forfeited if the recipient receives a disciplinary 
punishment, or is deemed to be otherwise unsatisfactory. 
Regular teachers who teach in a single-class school 
also receive special additional salaries up to 24 yen a 
year. A prefect may, if he thinks it necessary, give an 
additional salary of not more than 18 yen a year to 
teachers engaged in teaching in many-class schools in 
remote districts. 

For the purpose of meeting those expenses, each 
prefecture has to establish a fund called ‘ ‘ Shi-chd^son 
Elementary School Teachers’ Additional Salaries Fund.” 
An annual subsidy is given by the State, the amount of 
which is to be determined annually by the Budget, 
but which has been fixed at 1,000,000 yen (;^ioo,ooo) a 
year for many years. This subsidy is distributed to the 
prefectures in a certain proportion to the numbers of 
children of school age and of those actually attending 
schools. Besides the salaries, teachers who teach for 
more than thirty hours a week receive a special allowance. 
A director or a teacher who is specially distinguished 
for his work often receives rewards of money. Recently 
the Minister of Education has given certificates of merit, 
accompanied by a sum of money (usually about ;^I5) 
to a number of elementary school teachers deemed 
worthy of special commendation on account of their 
long service or special diligence and excellence. A 
teacher has to stay the night in a school to take care 
of it, and on such occasion is granted an allowance 
for food. A teacher who has contracted sickness or 
received injury in the discharge of his duties is allowed 
doctor’s expenses. Travelling expenses of teachers 
travelling by order are paid at about the same rate 
as for hannin officials. Shi^ ckoy and son are encouraged 
to provide, if possible, dwelling-houses for teachers. 
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The pensions of public school teachers, elementary 
and higher, are determined by laws on very much the 
same lines as those of State civil officials [but by laws 
passed in 1907 and 1908 the maximum amount of 
pension is larger for teachers, being as much as one- 
half the actual salary for such elementary teachers 
"lisTme served continuously for forty years, while for 
civil officials the maximum amount is one-third of the 
actual salary]. But elementary school teachers are not 
required to pay in one per cent, of their salary to the 
State, as is the case with civil officials and other public 
school teachers. An assistant teacher is entitled to 
receive a life pension of one-fourth of the salary last 
received if he retires on account of sickness contracted 
or injury received in discharge of his duties. 

Each prefecture has to establish an “Elementary 
School Teachers’ Pensions Fund,” to which ski, ckdy 
and son have to pay in annually a sum equal to 
one per cent, of the salaries of regular teachers. The 
State also contributes annually to this fund a subsidy 
equal to one-half of the sum paid in by ski, did, and 
son two years before. If the interest on the pension 
fund and the State subsidy together are not sufficient 
to pay the pensions, the prefecture has to make up 
the deficiency. 
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After a boy has finished a two years’ course in a higher 
elementary school, he may leave the elementary school 
and enter a middle school ; in fact, that is the regular 
course, if he proposes to proceed to higher education. 
The object of middle schools is stated in the Imperial 
Ordinance on middle schools to be “to give a higher 
general education necessary for men,” that is, a general 
education or liberal culture necessary for those who are 
to be of middle or higher social standing. This defini- 
tion requires further explanation, for there are different 
degrees of “higher general education or liberal culture ” ; 
in fact, the chief problem in the secondary education 
is to determine what shall be considered such necessary 
or sufficient general education. We have been trying 
to solve this problem and we cannot yet be said to 
have solved it definitely. I proceed to explain what 
are the present regulations and organisation of our 
middle schools. 

As I have already explained in chap, v., the 
first Imperial Ordinance on middle schools was issued 
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in 1886. Up to that time middle schools were of 
different standards, some being very imperfect. By 
that ordinance, middle school was limited to one in 
each prefecture, but that one was much improved, and 
education given in middle schools throughout the 
country was made approximately uniform in subjects 
taught and the standard of teaching. In 1891 the 
restriction of number to one in each prefecture was 
removed, and the number rapidly increased. In 1899 
the Imperial Ordinance on middle schools which is 
now in force was issued, supplemented by the depart- 
mental ordinance, containing detailed regulations. All 
middle schools must conform to these regulations, so 
that they are uniform within a certain range. When 
any school passes beyond this range they are not 
classified as middle schools, and lose privileges belong- 
ing to them. 

Each prefecture is placed under an obligation to 
establish and maintain one or more middle schools, the 
Minister of Education having the power to order the 
establishment of new middle schools when he deems 
it necessary. Actually there is no need for the exercise 
of such an authority. On the contrary, it has been 
deemed advisable in some instances to restrain pre- 
fectures in view of necessity for establishing schools 
of other kinds, especially technical schools, and con- 
sideration for the resources of prefectures. Middle 
schools may also be established by sub - prefectures, 
shi, cho, son, or a union of them formed for the purpose, 
when such establishment shall be considered to be 
not prejudicial to the elementary education in them. 
They may also be established by private individuals. 
Actually (in 1906) the large majority of middle schools 
(over 200) were maintained by the prefectures, four 
by sub-prefectures, two by ski, one by cho, and some 
fifty by private individuals. Middle schools cannot 
be established by any body or person without express 
permission of the Minister of Education. The site of a 
public middle school is determined by the prefect, and 
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must receive the approval of the Minister. Application 
for the establishment of a middle school must be accom- 
panied by a statement of the name, number of boys 
to be admitted, date of the opening, an estimate of 
expenditure and the mode of its maintenance ; any 
subsequent change in the first three of the above and 
change in those who are responsible for the main- 
tenance must receive previous approval of the Minister. 
Moreover, in the case of public schools, the prefect must 
ask for the sanction of the site selected, and in private 
schools the site must be stated. In either case it is 
necessary not merely to state the site, but also to give 
the area of the grounds, nature of the soil, the extent 
of the exercise grounds and the condition of the 
neighbourhood, with plans and maps and an analysis 
of the drinking water. It is expressly stated in the 
regulations that the grounds and the site must be 
such as are not likely to be injurious to the morals 
and the health of the boys. 

A branch school may be established for the con- 
venience of boys who live at too great a distance from 
the main school to go to it daily, and yet are too 
young or otherwise find it inconvenient to leave their 
home. Hence such branch schools are not to have 
any class higher than the third year. Formerly it 
was allowed to attach more than one branch school 
to one main school, but this is no longer allowed, 
as it gave rise to much abuse; in fact, the establish- 
ment of branch schools is not encouraged, and their 
number has decreased to only ten in 1906, most of 
the former branch schools having been made inde- 
pendent schools. For the establishment of a branch 
school, the permission of the Minister of Education 
must be obtained in the same way as for a middle 
school. 

For the closure of a middle school or of a branch 
school also, it is necessary to ask for the permission 
of the Minister, stating the reasons for the closing, 
and the method of disposal of boys actually attending 
the school, 
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A middle school course extends over five years. A 
boy over twelve years of age who has finished two 
years in a higher elementary school [or the ordinary 
elementary coursej according to the amendment of 1907] 
is qualified to enter a middle school. If he has not been 
at a higher elementary school, he has to be examined 
as to his qualification before being admitted. A supple- 
mentary course of not more than one year may be added, 
to which graduates of middle schools may be admitted. 


Subjects taught in middle schools are Morals, the 
(Japanese) Language and Chinese Literature, Foreign 
Language (some one of the three, English, German, 
and French), Flistory, Geography, Mathematics, Natural 
Sciences, Physics and Chemistry, Law and Economics, 
Drawing, Singing, and Gymnastics. Of these, Sing- 
ing and Law and Economics may be omitted for the 
present. The number of hours a week allotted to each 
subject in successive years are as follows : — 


Subjects 

Morals . . . i 

The Language and 
Chinese Literature . 7 
Foreign Language , 6 
History and Geography 3 
Mathematics . . 4 

Natural Sciences . 2 

Physics and Chemistry — 

Law and Economics . — 
Drawing . . .1 

Singing . . .1 

Gymnastics . . .3 


1ST YEAR 2ND YEAR 3RD YEAR 4Tn YEAR 5 Tn YEAR 


Total 


28 


I 

I 

3 

28 


7 

7 

3 

4 


I 

I 
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29 
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7 

3 

4 


in 

0 ^ 


3 

30 


6 

7 

3 

4 


30 


In schools where law and economics is omitted, its 
hours may be distributed among foreign language, and 
history, and geography. Where singing is omitted, 
Its hours may be given to drawing. One hour for 
^ (ist and 2nd terms). 2 term). 
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drawing may be added in the fifth year at the boys^ 
request. Hours not exceeding three may be added to 
gymnastics. 

The subjects of the supplementary course are to 
be chosen from among the subjects above mentioned. 
Each subject may be made optional. 

In the regulations issued in 1901, directions are 
given relative to the teaching of each subject. And in 
addition to this, a somewhat detailed syllabus of each 
subject and things to be attended to in teaching has 
been issued in 1902 for the guidance of directors and 
teachers. The instructions contained in the latter are 
not obligatory, but they are followed in almost all 
middle schools, and text-books are compiled generally 
in accordance with them. I shall give an account of 
the details of teaching contained in the directions and 
the syllabus later on. 

By the regulations the maximum number of boys 
in a middle school is fixed at 400, which under special 
circumstances may be increased to 600. The number 
in a branch school must not exceed 300. Those in the 
supplementary course are not included in the above 
number, but they must not exceed the number of the 
graduates. The reason for the limitation of the number 
of boys in a school is that it becomes very difficult for 
the director to give proper attention to a very large 
number of boys, and to keep intimate connection between 
teaching of different subjects, and of the same subjects 
by different teachers which is insisted upon as so 
necessary. But there were many schools before this 
regulation was issued in which the number of boys 
was much larger, and it could not be reduced at once, 
so that there are even to-day several with over 600 boys 
and a large number with more than 400. 

The number of boys in a class is fixed as less than 
50. This is recognised to be far too large a number, 
and fortunately in most public schools the number of 
boys is less, seldom over 40, especially in upper classes* 

o 
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Although it is desirable to reduce this number, so great 
is the application for admittance, that it seems for the 
present impossible to establish enough new schools to 
make this possible. 

There is another regulation which may seem some- 
what strange, namely, that the number of second year 
and higher classes in a school must not exceed the 
number of first year classes. The reason for this is to 
prevent boys flocking to private schools in Tokyo. It 
was found that boys failing to get promotion in country 
schools came up to Tdkyb and entered schools there, so 
that some private schools had a lai'ge number of higher 
classes and one or even no first year class. The flocking 
of young boys to Tokyd under no proper protection 
or guardianship was felt to be a source of great danger 
in the education of future generations, and this rule 
was framed to discourage such a course. 

In morals, singing, and gymnastics, boys of different 
classes or years may be taught together in a class. 

In each school there must be teachers at the rate of 
two to each class for five classes, and one and a half 
for each additional class. For each class there must 
be at least one teacher who devotes his entire time to 
teaching in that school. 

Boys are to be admitted only within thirty days 
from the beginning of the school year, but they may 
also be admitted within ten days from the beginning 
of a term to fill any vacancy. Those who have not 
passed through the first two years of the higher 
elementary schools [or finished the ordinary elementary 
course, according to the new regulations of 1907], 
must be examined in the language, arithmetic, Japanese 
history, and geography. As a matter of fact, there is 
scarcely any such now. On the contrary, the number 
of applicants for entrance who have finished them is 
so large that in many schools it is necessary to hold 
competitive examination for admittance, the subjects of 
which are the language and arithmetic, and the standard 
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that of the second year of the higher elementary course. 
The consequence is that it is difficult for boys who have 
only just finished the two years of the higher elementary 
course to enter such schools in competition against 
older boys who have passed through higher classes. 
Hence, although boys who enter middle schools in 
regular course of education at over full twelve years 
of age (under full thirteen), should finish the middle 
school course at under full eighteen, the average age 
of boys in the fifth year or the highest class on ist 
October 1905 was under eighteen in only 17 schools, 
and over nineteen in 65 schools. The average age 
of graduates instead of being under eighteen is over 
nineteen. 

Promotion at the end of each school year and 
graduation are determined by the ordinary marks and 
the results of examinations at the end of the terms 
and of the school year. No promotion can be made 
unless the boy has passed through the year’s course. 

Some years ago there used to be a large number 
who left after only a year or two at the school, but 
the number of those has decreased, it having been 
made clear to the parents that for such as could not 
go through the whole course, it would be better to go 
on and finish the higher elementary course. 

Besides the privileges mentioned in chap, viii., 
graduates of middle schools have many privileges. For 
example, candidates for higher civil service examinations, 
for barristers’ examinations, for doctors’ examinations, 
etc., must possess the diploma of graduation of a middle 
school, as also those for entrance into special colleges. 

Tuition fees are to be levied in middle schools. 
Here the rule is to levy fees, but for special pupils 
either the whole or a part of the fee may be remitted. 
Pupils who are distinguished as specially worthy by 
their excellence in conduct and study, receive the title 
oi tokutaisei, or “pupils who receive special treatment.” 
These are, as a rule, exempted from payment of fees. 
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The amount of fees differs in different schools. In a 
private school it is about 3 yen (6s.) a month, but in 
public schools it is lower, being usually to 2 yen 
a month. 

Teachers in middle schools must be in possession 
of certificates qualifying them to become such. These 
certificates are granted by the Minister of Education 
to graduates of certain designated schools, and to those 
who have passed examinations held in the Department 
of Education for the purpose. The regulations concern- 
ing the certificates and the training of secondary school 
teachers I propose to give in a separate chapter. Here 
I shall simply say that it has been found impossible 
to enforce the above rule that every middle school 
teacher must be in possession of a certificate, for the 
want of a sufficient number of such properly qualified 
persons, and it has been necessary to permit the employ- 
ment of those without certificates as provisional teachers, 
but the proportion of the certificated to non-certificatedi 
teachers has been steadily increasing, as will be seen 
from the table below. 

I shall now give some statistics relating to middle 
schools. 

On the removal of the restriction of the number of 
middle schools to one in each prefecture in 1891, the 
number of middle schools increased very rapidly, so 
that in 1893 there were already 74, of which 59 were 
public (number of prefectures is 47). 


Number of Middle Schools. 



iSgS 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1904 

1906 

Public 

105 

159 

182 

200 

2x5 

219 

Branch . 

33 

24 

25 

21 

IX 

7 

Private 

30 

34 

33 

35 

38 

50 

Branch . 

. 

... 

I 

I 

2 

3 

Total 

135 

193 

215 

235 

253 

269 

Branch 

33 

24 

26 

22 

13 

10 


The above table shows that the number of public 
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middle schools increased very rapidly up to 1901, after 
which increase is not so marked. This is due in a 
large measure to the encouragement given by the 
Minister of Education to the establishment of technical 
schools of the secondary grade, rather than middle 
schools ; indeed, where the number of middle school 
boys was near 30 in 10,000 of population, the establish- 
ment of middle schools was positively discouraged, and 
that of technical schools urged instead. 

On ist October 1905 the number of schools was 271, 
of boys 107,092, and of classes 2,870, which gives an 
average of 37 boys to a class. The following shows the 


increase in the 

number of 

boys 

during the 

years 

1900-1906 : — 

1900 

1902 

1904 

1906 

Public schools 

64,050 

79,052 

84,151 

88,828 

Private schools 

13,943 

15,643 

16,654 

19,191 

Total 

77,993 

94,69s 

100,805 

108,019 

(Besides foreigners) 

I 

I 

48 

38 


Percentage of boys in different school years to the 
total number of boys in the schools are interesting as 
showing decrease in those who leave without finishing 
the course : — 



1ST YEAR 

2ND YEAR 

3RD YEAR 

4TH year 

STH YEAR 

1892 . 

39 

27 

16 

10 

8 

1902 - 

29 

24 

20 

IS 

12 

1904 . 

27 

22 

20 

17 

14 

1906 . 

27 

23 

18 

17 

15 


The following shows the increase in the number of 
applicants for admission, and of those admitted during 


the years 1902-1906 : — 

Applicants . . . . 
Admitted . . . . 


1902 

1904 

1906 

49,334 

■ 44,561 

54,791 

28,338 

26,934 

29,597 

57-4 

60.4 

54.0 


Percentage of the admitted . 
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The following are the 

number of graduates 

during 

the years 1902-1906 : — 

1902 

1904 

1906 

Public schools . . . . 

7,476 

9,901 

11,713 

Private schools . . . . 

2,588 

2,749 

2,974 

Total 

10,064 

12,650 

14,678 

The number of teachers are as follows 

: — 


Public Schools 

1902 

1904 

1906 

With certificates 

2,252 

2,511 

35068 

Without certificates . 

1,646 

1,501 

1,260 

Foreigners .... 

21 

33 

35 

Total 

3,919 

4,04s 

4,363 

Private Schools 

With certificates 

368 

423 

601 

Without certificates . 

355 

329 

354 

Foreigners .... 

II 

20 

20 

Total 

734 

772 

--975 


Our present system of middle school education has 
been arrived at only after many changes. The question 
of secondary general education seems to be one of 
special difficulty; here we have to determine what 
subjects out of very many advocated by different persons 
shall be chosen, for important as they may be, it is, of 
course, impossible to take them all in, unless we pro- 
pose to give only a smattering of them ; neither is it 
easy to fix the proper standard for each subject, or the 
relative importance of different subjects as measured 
by the hours of instruction, or when is the proper time 
to introduce them. These questions must be taken 
together with the question as to the length of the course 
of middle school education and qualifications for the 
entrance, etc. Again, some people contend that it is a 
mistake to make the middle school course so uniform, 
and that a greater freedom should be given to each 
school ; to this the reply has been that there is no 
restraint to establishing and maintaining such schools, 
the only point being that they are not middle schools,” 
that the State gives certain privileges to middle schools 
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on the condition that certain subjects are taught and a 
certain standard is maintained. Some think that there 
should be two kinds of middle schools, one for those 
who propose to enter higher schools, and for whom, 
therefore, a middle school course is to be regarded as a 
preparatory course, and the other for those to whom the 
middle school course is the end of school education ; 
others argue that it is a mistake to separate those two, 
that people do not always know for certain whether they 
are going on to higher education or not, that it would 
therefore cause great waste of time in many cases, that 
in the present state of popular feeling, if such schools 
were established, everybody would flock to the first 
kind. Some twelve years ago, there being a provision 
in the Imperial Ordinance of that day, an attempt was 
made to establish middle schools in which English was 
made a voluntary subject and elements of knowledge 
relating to agriculture, commerce, and technology, 
should form an important part of the curriculum, some- 
what in the same way that these subjects are introduced 
into the last two years of the higher elementary course. 
This attempt ended in a failure, and, moreover, such 
schools being made unnecessary by the establishment 
of technical schools of the secondary grade, this pro- 
vision was omitted in the Imperial Ordinance of 1899. 
These and many other questions cannot be said to have 
been finally disposed of; we have been obliged to 
change so rapidly to keep pace with general national 
development that it is impossible to say what changes 
might not occur in a not very distant future. For 
instance, the question of connection between middle 
schools and the Imperial Universities, which is at present 
maintained by a three years’ preparatory course, seems 
to require some sort of revision. There are many other 
minor questions which must yet be solved. Looking 
back, however, at the middle schools, as they have been 
developed within recent years, there has been a decided 
improvement in the education given in them, and we 
have every reason to hope that there will be a still 
further improvement in the future. 



CHAPTER XVI 


DETAILS OF TEACHING OF DIFFERENT SUBJECTS IN 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

Syllabus issued in igo2 — General inslructions — Morals— Japanese language 

and Chinese literature — Foreign language — History — Geography — 

Mathematics, 

I SHALL now give some account of the details of teaching 
of different subjects in middle schools. As I have 
stated, a syllabus was issued in 1902 for the guidance 
of directors and teachers of middle schools. These, 
together with the directions set forth in the regulations, 
will give some idea of the teaching in our middle 
schools. 

The^ syllabus begins with following general 
instructions : — 

(1) In middle schools instruction and culture must 
go together, in order that the object of higher general 
education may be attained. 

(2) The object of teaching each subject must not 
be lost sight of, and the connection between different 
subjects must be maintained so as to secure harmonious 
co-operation of the whole teaching. 

(3) Confusing details must be avoided and empty 
forms disregarded, so that pupils may get real and 
correct understanding of the subjects, and be able to 
apply their knowledge readily. 

(4) Text-books should be used whenever possible- 
care must, however, be taken to make right use of them’ 
and not to be hampered by them. 

_ (5) Teaching should be uniform, so as not to be 
minute in the earlier part of the year and hurried 
towards the end, ■ ' ^ 
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(6) Although it is impossible to fix the number of 
working days, they should not be less than seventy-five 
days in each of the first two terms, and not less than 
fifty-five days in the third term. 

(7) Instruments, specimens, drawings, etc., used need 
not be of fine make or costly beyond the requirements 
of teaching. Teachers should endeavour to avail them- 
selves of articles of daily use, or of their own make as 
much as possible. Those that are common to several 
subjects should be used in common as far as possible ; 
it is not necessary to provide them separately for each 
subject. 

(8) Where there are libraries, museums, factories, 
experimental stations, and the like, they should be made 
use of as much as possible. 

We now pass on to the teaching of Morals. 

First, the directions in the regulations are as 
follows : — 

‘^The teaching of Morals must be based on the 
precepts of the Imperial Rescript. Its object is to 
foster the growth of moral ideas and sentiments, and 
to give boys culture and character necessary for men 
of middle and higher social standing, and to encourage 
and promote the practice of virtues. The teaching 
should begin with explaining the essential points of 
morals in connection with the daily life by means of 
good words, or maxims and examples of good deeds, 
to be followed by a little more systematic exposition 
of the duties to self, to family, to society, and to the 
State. Elements of Ethics may also be taught.” 

The syllabus gives the following instructions : — 


First and Second Years — O^ie hour a week 

Essential Points of Morals 

Teaching should be on ordinary and familiar matters 
in connection with the daily conduct, by means of good 
words, or maxims and examples of good deeds. The 
chief points are enumerated below, but they need not be 
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followed exactly, nor is it necessary to follow a systematic 
order ; rather should it be made to suit the capacities 
of boys and various occasions, and, above all, it should 
be practical. 

Things to be kept in mind as pupils — 

The rules and regulations of the school ; conduct towards schoo 
authorities ; duties of pupils, etc. 

Things to be kept in mind relative to health — 

Necessity of exercise; temperance in eating and drinking; 
cleanliness of body, clothing, dwelling, etc. 

Things to be kept in mind relative to study — 

Tenacity of purpose ; industry in study ; perseverance under 
difficulties, etc. 

Things to be kept in mind relative to friendship — 

Respect for truth and righteousness ; kindliness and affection ; 
mutual help, etc. 

Things to be kept in mind relative to bearing and 
action — 

Value of time ; order ; courtesy, etc. 

Things to be kept in mind relative to home — 

Filial piety towards parents ; affection towards brothers and 
sisters, etc. 

Things to be kept in mind relative to the State — 

Reverence for “ the fundamental character of the Empire ” ; 
observance of laws ; sacrifice for the public good ; courage 
and loyalty, etc. 

Things to be kept in mind relative to society — 

Deference to superiors (in standing and age) ; public virtues ; 
responsibilities due to social position and profession, etc. 

Things to be kept in mind relative to culture of 
virtues — 

Exposition of the principal virtues and mode of their observance ; 
danger of temptation ; steadfastness in moral conduct, etc» 
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Obligations to Self — 

Body.— Health; life. 

Mind. — Intellect ; emotion ; will. 

Independence. — Occupation ; property. 

Personality. 

Obligations to family — 

Parents ; brothers and sisters ; sons and daughters ; husband and 
wife ; relations ; ancestors and ‘‘ house ” ; servants. 

Obligations to Society — 

Individual. — Personality of others ; person, property and honour 
of others ; confidence and promise, gratitude, friendship ; 
relations of elder and younger, of social superior and inferior, 
of master and servant, etc. 

Public. — Co-operation ; order and progress of society. 

Corporate body (to which one belongs). 

Obligations to the State — 

The nationality or “the fundamental character of the Empire/ 

The Imperial House. — Loyalty ; the Founder and other Ancestors 
of the Imperial House, the Throne. 

The State. — The Constitution and laws ; patriotism ; military 
service ; taxation ; education ; public duties ; public rights ; 
international relations. 

Obligations to Humanity. 

Obligations to Nature — 

Animals ; natural objects ; the True, the Good, and the Beautiful. 

The above enumerated are chiefly objects of obliga- 
tions, and these obligations are to be explained as fully 
as possible ; thus under the head of obligations to one's 
mind are to be taught such matters as the culture of the 
intellect, moderation of passions, cultivation of senti- 
ments, discipline of the will, development of common 
sense, etc. ; and under the head of the personality of 
others, respect for their rights, thoughts, beliefs, feel- 
ings, expectations and hopes, etc. In connection with 
obligations should be explained virtues, so that the 
relations of virtues to obligations and to one another 
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may be understood ; good words and maxims and 
examples of good and noble deeds should be taught to 
impress those virtues more vividly on the mind. 

Fifth Year — One hour a week 
Elements of Ethics 

Essential factors of conduct, conscience, ideals, obligations, virtues, 
modes of cultivating virtues, relations between ethical and 
natural laws. 

Essential Points of Morals 

General survey and review of matters taught during the preceding 
years. 

In the teaching of Morals, the following should be 
carefully borne in mind : 

(1) Maxims and examples of good deeds introduced 
into lessons need not be very many, but they should be 
apt and fitted to the conditions of modern life and pupils’ 
surroundings ; examples of an extraordinary or violent 
kind should be avoided, or, if introduced, boys should 
be warned not to make a false application. 

(2) In explanation of duties, it should be remembered 
that the future position and occupations of boys are varied, 
and attention should be paid to all-round applications. 

(3) Third and fourth years are the period of changes 
in the bodily and mental conditions of boys, and they 
are more liable to fall into temptations then ; special 
care should therefore be taken at this age to strengthen 
their good resolutions and to form good habits. 

(4) The elements of Ethics taught should not be too 
high ; differences of theories should be avoided, and 
only common notions taught, so as not to distract the 
boys’ minds. 

(5) Should any occasion arise, when a moral may very 
aptly be pointed, or on fete-days or anniversaries, boys 
of the whole school or a part of them should be called 
together and a suitable lesson given. 

The next subject is The (Japanese) Language and 
Chinese Literature. I have already explained some 
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of the difSculties we have in teaching our language ; in 
the secondary education, we have this difficulty increased 
still more, for here we have to teach not merely Chinese 
ideographs, but the whole Chinese literature. Formerly, 
Chinese literature formed a separate subject by itself, 
but some time ago it was made a part of the study of 
the Japanese language ; that is to say, Chinese literature 
is to be taught not for its own sake, but because it is 
necessary to the proper study of our own language. 
This is not a mere matter of division ; it makes a differ- 
ence in the teaching whether we teach Chinese literature 
for itself or simply as an auxiliary to the study of 
Japanese. Yet this fact will in itself be sufficient to 
show you how intimate is the relation between our 
own literature and the Chinese. I am afraid that it 
will be impossible to do away with the study of 
Chinese for some time to come in our middle schools. 

I must remark that the Chinese we study is not a 
modern language, any more than the Greek of English 
schools is a modern language ; with us, the Chinese is 
the old classical Chinese, different from the modern 
Chinese, but to be understood, when written down, 
by an educated Chinese: its structure is entirely 
different from that of the Japanese language, hence in 
Japan we often add punctuation marks, marks of 
inversion and okuri-ganct (which it would take too long 
to explain, to make it intelligible to ordinary educated 
people). 

Our own language has, like all living languages, 
gradually changed from the olden days to the present. 
It is usual to distinguish our literature into five periods, 
namely — (i) the Archaic (^joko km), from the oldest 
times down to the establishment of the capital in Kyoto 
(about I, too years ago) ; (2) the Ancient or Heian period, 
from the establishment of the capital in KySto down 
to the beginning of the Kamakura Shogunate ; (3) 
Mediaeval period, from the beginning of the Kamakura 
Shogunate down to that of the Yedo or Tokugawa 
Shogunate ; (4) Modern period down to the Meiji Restora- 
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tion ; and (5) the Meiji or the present period. These 
periods, which coincide with the chief historical eras, 
are distinguished each by a literature characteristic of 
the period, both in its form and spirit. The form is 
so different, that a boy who has finished the middle 
school course would not be able to understand the 
Genji Monogatari, a famous classical novel by a court 
lady called Murasaki Shikibu, which is held up as 
the model of the classical Japanese of the Heian period : 
it is more different from the modern Japanese than the 
English of Chaucer from the modern English, the 
difference being in almost everything that constitutes 
the form of a literature, in words, phrases, and con- 
struction, not to speak of the spirit. Again, the 
Occidental civilisation which has been so largely intro- 
duced in the Meiji, i.e., the present era, has necessitated a 
literature suited to its requirements, so that the present 
period has a distinct literature not only in spirit, which 
was to be expected, but also in form, from that before 
the Restoration. It must be remarked that our language 
seems at present to be in a state of transition ; we have 
broken away from old traditions, and various writers 
seem to be consciously or unconsciously searching for 
a new style suitable to the age ; no one can say what 
the outcome of all this groping about will be. Indeed, 
this is the case, not in literature alone but in almost 
every branch of intellectual activity. 

In the teaching of Japanese in middle schools it has 
been decided not to go back to older periods than the 
Mediceval. The teaching is generally by means of 
secondary school readers, of which there are two 
sets, one for Japanese and the other for Chinese; 
some readers have been compiled in which both are 
combined. According to the syllabus, five hours a 
week are allotted every year to the reading of Japanese 
and Chinese pieces in the readers ; it should be under- 
stood that reading includes articulation, pronunciation, 
intonation, recitation, paraphrasing, etc- The materials 
of reading are to be in the ratio of about eight-tenths 
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Japanese to two-tenths Chinese in the first year, seventh- 
tenths Japanese to three-tenths Chinese in the second 
and third years, six -tenths Japanese to four- tenths 
Chinese in the fourth and fifth years. Of the Japanese, 
in the first year, only pieces from the writers of the 
present period are to be taken, with letters (the style 
of which is peculiar and different from either ordinary 
written or spoken language) and verbatim reports of 
speeches and conversation to serve as models of spoken 
language. In the second year may be added writings 
of modern period, most nearly like those of the present 
days ; in the third, fourth, and fifth years, besides taking 
more difficult pieces of those two periods, those of the 
Mediaeval period may be added, the proportion of older 
pieces being gradually increased. Verses in the new 
style and odes in the old style are also to be taken. 

In grammar, to which and composition together one 
hour a week is allotted in the syllabus, the spelling 
of pure Japanese words and of words derived from the 
Chinese, parts of speech, rules of syntax, forms and 
usages peculiar to older periods, outlines of the changes 
of the Japanese language, etc., should be taught. 

In composition are included also writing from dicta- 
tion, with particular attention to the spelling and to 
the formation of Chinese ideographs, writing out 
the general sense of a piece read aloud, paraphrasing 
from the written to the spoken, and from the spoken 
to the written style, translating from Chinese into 
Japanese and vice versa, composition of narrative, 
descriptive or argumentative pieces, etc., beginning 
with easy ones and proceeding to more difficult. Com- 
position lessons should be given once a fortnight and 
boys should be required to do one composition every 
month at home. Writing of Chinese ideographs in 
formal, semi-cursive and cursive styles is to be taught 
one hour a week in the first three years. 

During the third term of the fifth year, three hours a 
week should be taken from reading to teach the boys 
an outline of the history of Japanese literature. 
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Finally, the following points are to be attended to 
in teaching : — 

(1) Teachers should not stop at boys merely under- 
standing the meaning of words and sentences in the 
readers ; they should be explained and illustrated with 
maps, pictures, specimens, etc., if necessary, so that 
they may fully comprehend the matter. 

(2) References to old matters or quotations should 
be explained to boys at once, so that they may not 
be troubled with unnecessary (and useless) difficulties- 

(3) Boys are most liable to fall into mistakes in the 
use of verbs, in grammar ; therefore special attention 
must be paid to this point and exercises must be frequent. 

(4) No fixed rules can be given as to the style, or 
the method of teaching, of composition, but generally 
care should be taken that it shall not be too difficult 
or unfitted for common use ; it should be practical. 

(5) Attention should be paid to those Chinese ideo- 
graphs which are very like each other, and therefore 
very liable to be confounded, so that boys may be 
able to distinguish them accurately. 

The knowledge of Chinese possessed by an educated 
Japanese is diminishing, for while in former days almost 
the whole learning consisted in the study of the Chinese 
literature, and even up to quite recent times a very large 
amount of time was taken up with it, now the hours 
given to it in middle schools are comparatively few, as 
can be seen from the above syllabus. This is inevitable 
where there are so many other important subjects that 
must be learned. There are, however, not wanting 
those who regret this, considering that the culture 
given by the study of Chinese literature is of supreme 
importance. The question is somewhat like that of 
the classical studies in England. 

We come now to the teaching of Foreign Language. 

The foreign language taught in middle schools must 
be one of the three, English, German, or French, 
each boy taking only one. There are at present only 
two schools where German is taught exclusively, six 
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in which a boy may choose either English or German, 
and one in which a boy may choose English or French. 
In all other schools English is taught exclusively. The 
syllabus, therefore, treats chiefly of the teaching of 
English, of which I give the substance below. 

Boys, or at least a large majority of them, begin 
English first after entering middle schools. Thus, in 
the first year they begin with pronunciation and spelling. 
Readers used should be about the standard of Nos. i 
and 2 of the National Readers (American), or Swinton’s 
or Longman’s Readers. In the second year the standard 
should be about that of the 2nd and 3rd of the same 
Readers ; in the third year of the 3rd and 4th ; in the 
fourth year of the 4th ; and in the fifth year of the 
5th or of Longman’s 6th. All this while, reading, para- 
phrasing into Japanese, conversation and dictation must 
go together, as also composition in higher classes. 
Grammar is not to be taught as such until the third year, 
although its subject matter is to be taught as early as 
possible in connection with reading, etc. Writing is 
to be taught in the first year, about an hour a week. 
The following points to be attended to in the teaching 
of English : — 

(1) Care should be taken not to advance faster than 
boys can follow. The aim should be to practise boys 
well. 

(2) Pronunciation, spelling, and writing, though not 
specially mentioned except in the first year, must be 
always practised in connection with reading, conversa- 
tion, composition, and dictation. 

(3) Pronunciation must be very strictly attended to 
and corrected at the beginning of English teaching, 
special attention being paid to such sounds as do not 
occur in our language. 

(4) In making boys understand the meaning of 
English words, their equivalents in Japanese may be 
given, or they may be shown by means of actual 
objects or pictures ; or in advanced classes they may 
be explained in English. 

(5) In paraphrasing into Japanese correct language 
should be used, fitting as closely as possible into the 

p 
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orig-inal. During such lessons differences in senti- 
ments, customs, rules, etc., should be pointed out. 

(6) Reading should be practised repeatedly with 
pieces of which boys already understand the meaning, 
and they should be made to recite occasionally, so that 
they may practise pronunciation, accent, intonation, 
pause, etc., until they are able to bring out the full 
meaning of a sentence by reading. 

(7) Dictation pieces should be taken out of readers 
or should be such that they can easily understand the 
meaning, so that the boys’ ears may be accustomed 
to distinguish sounds, and they may at the same time 
get practice in spelling' and writing. 

(8) Conversation should at first be about matters in 
the readers ; after they have advanced a little the 
subjects may be taken from matters of daily life ; boys 
must thus be made to undei'stand English apart from 
the readers, and to express their thoughts. 

(9) In teaching grammar care must be taken not 
to burden the boys’ minds with many complex rules ; 
rather they should get practice in the application. 

(10) Boys should be taught at suitable seasons how 
to use dictionaries, and they should gradually be made 
to use other than English-Japanese. 

Such are the instructions of the syllabus. It might 
be expected that with six or seven hours a week 
during five years, a boy ought to be tolerably 
well grounded in English by the time he has passed 
through the middle school course, but I must confess 
that the result is not as satisfactory as we could wish. 
There are various reasons for this : one is to be found 
in the nature of our own language. Our sounds, both 
consonantal and vowel, are very simple ; we have no /, 
», or th ; we say chi instead of ti, tsu instead of tu, ji 
instead of di^ he instead of fe ; our r is not the same as 
yours, neither is our s, and so on. Our vowel sounds are 
likewise very simple ; we distinguish only five, namely, 
<2, 2, M, 0 (sounded as in Italian) long and short. Thus 
when we introduced Chinese words, we made a more or 
less accurate transcription of their Chinese sounds with 
kana^ but in course of time we have simplified these 
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sounds, and pronounce exactly alike what are spelt 
differently, and formerly pronounced differently. So in 
teaching English it is difficult to make boys distinguish 
by ear and mouth the many different vowel sounds you 
have. Then there are the accents ; we may be said to 
have no accents, what we have are not very important ; 
so the boys have great trouble with the accents which in 
English are so important. Again, the structure of our 
sentences are totally different from that of European 
languages ; not only is the order of words in a sentence 
usually inverted, so that, for example, your prepositions 
are postpositions with us, but we have no construction 
like the relative sentence; so the difficulty in para- 
phrasing an English sentence into Japanese is very 
great indeed. Another and very powerful reason must 
certainly be the want of good teachers. With enormous 
increase of schools teaching English, it was found 
impossible to find competent teachers enough. The 
Department of Education has tried to remedy this state 
of things in many ways, one of which is to. open a short 
course in English during the surhmer holidays for the 
teachers of English in secondary schools. However, we 
are gradually getting better teachers in English as well 
as in other subjects. Recently encouragement was given 
to engage foreign teachers, but it is difficult to find good 
teachers at such low salaries as these schools can afford ; 
there were in 1905 only forty-one schools in which foreign 
teachers were engaged, but the number is increasing. 
There is great deal of discussion and investigation going 
on as to the best method of teaching English. Various 
methods are being tried. This is certainly a good sign, 
for with these things going on there is some hope that 
an improvement will take place ; in fact, although the 
present result of the teaching of English is far from 
being satisfactory, it is the opinion of almost all who 
are competent to judge that there has been a great 
advance made, which is likely to continue. 

In History, according to the syllabus, i hour a 
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week in the first year and 2 hours a week in the second 
year are to be devoted to Japanese History, coming 
down from the ancient times to about the middle of 
Heian period during the first year and thence to the 
present in the second year ; in the fifth year, after boys 
have matured somewhat in age, knowledge, and thought, 

I hour a week is again to be given to a review of 
Japanese History, with special reference to the funda- 
mental principles of our country, changes in the 
administration, customs, society, relations with Corea, 
China, and other foreign countries, introduction of 
different forms of civilisation from abroad, etc. 

In the third year, the history of the East, chiefly of 
the Chinese Empire, is to be taught 2 hours a week ; 
and the history of the world is to be taught 2 hours a 
week in the fourth year, and i hour a week in the fifth 
year ; it may perhaps interest you and give you an idea 
of how we teach history if I give the detailed syllabus 
under this head : 

Ancient History — 

Egypt, Hebrew, Phoenicia ; Babylonia, Assyria ; Persia, Work 
of Darius and Xerxes ; Greece, Greek Civilisation ; Athens, 
Sparta, Thebes, Relations with Persia ; Regions about Black 
Sea, Macedonia, Work of Alexander ; Phoenician Colonies, 
Rome up to the Conquest of Italy ; Punic Wars ; Orient 
after Alexander’s death (Greece, Macedonia, Egypt, Syria, 
Parthia, Bactria) ; Decline of the Roman Republic ; Eastern 
Expansion of the Romans, Work of Caesar ; First Period of 
the Roman Empire ; Rome and Parthia and Persia ; Institu- 
tions and National Characteristics of Rome ; Christianity. 

Mediaeval History — 

Migration of Germanic Races ; Eastern Rome, and Persia and 
Slavonic Tribes ; Saracens ; Eastern and Western Europe 
in Middle Ages, Work of Charlemagne ; Normans ; Holy 
Roman Empire ; The Authority of Popes ; Institutions and 
Social Conditions of Western Europe ; Crusade and Eastern 
States ; England and France ; Condition of Easteim Europe, 
Irruption of the Mongols ; Renaissance, Invention of Print- 
ing, Changes in Military Organisation, Geographical Dis- 
coveries, Marco Polo and Japan ; Centralisation of Political 
Power in Western European States, Rise of Parliament, 
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Confederation of Cities ; Corruption of Church and attempts 
at Reform ; Invasion of the Ottoman Turks ; Reformation, 
France and Spain ; League of Schmalkalden. 

Modern History — 

Colonisation Policies of Spain and Portugal ; Counter- reforma- 
tion ; Independence of Holland ; England under Tudors ; 
Religious Struggles in France; Thirty Years’ War; Con- 
solidation of the State-power in France, Policy of Aggrandise- 
ment, War of Spanish Succession ; English Revolutions ; 
Portugal, Spain, Holland, and England in the Pacific and 
Indian Oceans ; Rise and Decline of Different States in 
Northern and Eastern Europe during this Period; Wars of 
Northern Europe ; Poland and neighbouring Countries, Rise 
of Prussia ; War of Austrian Succession ; Seven Years’ War ; 
Colonisation Policies of England and France ; Foreign 
Relations and Colonial Exploitation of Russia ; Independ- 
ence of the United States of America ; General Tendencies 
and Civilisation of Europe in the eighteenth century. 

Recent History — 

French Revolution ; Partitions of Poland ; Change in the Political 
State of the Powers ; Work of Napoleon L ; English Colonial 
Expansion ; War of European Independence ; Congress of 
Vienna ; Conditions of European States after the War ; 
Independence of American States and of Greece ; Revolu- 
tion of July and its Influence ; Party Government in England ; 
Oriental Question ; Revolution of February and its Influence ; 
Western and Eastern Europe (Napoleon III. and Crimean 
War); Russia, England, and France in Asia; Unity of 
Italy, Attempts at German Unity ; Economic Conditions 
of the United States of America and the Civil War ; Mexico 
and France ; Schleswig-Holstein Question, Austro-Prussian 
War ; Franco-German War, Unity of Germany ; Russia and 
Balkan Peninsula, the Egyptian Question ; England, Spain, 
Holland, France, Germany, and America in the Pacific, 
Change in the National Policy of the United States and 
the Pacific, Colonisation of Southern Africa, Panslavism ; 
Civilisation and the Trend of Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century (political, religious, social and economical pro- 
gress) ; Position of Japan in the World and its International 
Relations. 

Things to be attended to in the teaching of history 
are as follows : — 

(i) It should be made the aim of history teaching 
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to make boys obtain clear notions concerning the evolu- 
tion of and changes in society, rise, decline, and fall of 
States ; and, therefore, discussion or teaching of details 
must be avoided, 

(2) In teaching about the works of great men, their 
character, deeds, and the state of society of the time 
should be made clear, with a view to the cultivation 
of moral sentiments in boys. 

(3) Well-known poetical or prose pieces, that are 
helpful in exposition of historical facts, should be made 
use of in order to interest boys. 

(4) Facts that have special relations to the locality 
of the school should be treated rather fully. 

(5) In the teaching of foreign history, special attention 
should be paid to what bears relation to our country. 

(6) Comparative chronological tables showing con- 
temporary events of our country and others should be 
made use of. Maps, real objects, pictures, specimens, 
etc., must be used to make boys obtain a real and vivid 
knowledge. 

(7) Proper names need not be necessarily the same 
as stated in the above syllabus. 

(8) Things that are required in the teaching of history 
are roughly the following : — 

Table of successive Emperors, comparative chronological tables, 
genealogicaljtables of sovereigns and of great houses, historical 
maps of Japan, those of the East, those of the West, to be 
used as wall diagrams ; photographs and pictures of noted 
castles, battlefields and other places of historical interest, 
portraits of great historical personages, autographs of great 
men, historical documents (real or copied) ; real objects, 
models or pictures serving to show changes in the manners, 
customs, industrial arts, and degrees of civilisation. 

In connection with No. 7 of the above, I should 
remark that we have had some trouble with foreign 
names. As students came back from studying in 
England, Germany, France, etc., or as they read books 
written in those languages, they naturally adopted in 
speaking of persons, places, etc., the proper names used 
in the respective languages, so that we heard the same 
persons and places mentioned under different names. 
This was sometimes very confusing in common life. 
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but when it came to teaching in schools, if boys were 
told one name in the history class, and another in 
geography, and yet another in some other lesson, the 
matter could scarcely be left to the process of natural 
selection. So, in 1902, a committee of professors and 
teachers of history and geography was appointed in 
the Department of Education to settle upon uniform 
nomenclature to be used in schools, and the nomen- 
clature in their report is now adopted in almost all 
text-books, although the report has not yet been officially 
adopted. The above instructions were issued before 
the publication of this report, and hence this clause. 

With regard to the autographs and historical docu- 
ments mentioned in No. 8, several lithograph facsimile 
sets of important autographs and documents have been 
lately published. 

In many schools there is a special room set apart 
for the teaching of history and geography, either 
separately or two together, and in those rooms it is 
usual to hang up the wall diagrams and exhibit historical 
and geographical objects, specimens, etc. Others have 
not this advantage, and those can be shown only during 
the lessons. 

Next comes Geography. 

According to the syllabus two hours are to be 
allotted to Geography in the first year, during which 
introductory lessons and Japanese geography are to 
be finished. And if time allows, geography of the 
world begun with Asia in general and Corea. One 
hour a week is allotted to this subject in the second, 
third, and fourth years, in which the whole of political 
geography is to be finished, and in the fifth year, which 
is to be devoted to physical geography. 

Instructions as to points to be attended to in the 
teaching of geography are similar in spirit to those 
for history, and also to those for the teaching of 
geography in elementary schools, such as to remember 
to keep in touch as much as possible with facts already 
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known to boys ; to make comparative and connected 
study, taking our own country as the standard of com- 
parison and the centre of connection ; to attach greater 
importance to those countries which have important 
relations with us ; not to cumber boys’ minds with 
details or complex masses of facts and numbers ; to try 
to connect places with historical events ; to interest boys 
by references to well-known pieces of poetry or prose ; 
to make use of maps, pictures, photographs, specimens, 
tables, etc. ; to show actual weather maps, earthquake 
charts, etc. ; and not to be out of date in those 
tables, etc. 

In Mathematics, 4 hours a week in the first year 
and 2 hours a week in the second year are allotted to 
Arithmetic; 2 hours a week in the second, third, and 
fourth years to Algebra ; 2 hours a week in the third, 
fourth, and fifth years to Geometry; and 2 hours a 
week in the fifth year to Trigonometry- I give below 
the syllabus of the subjects : — 

Arithmetic — 

In the first year : Introductory (numeration, notation, decimals) ; 
Integers and Decimals (addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division); Concrete Numbers (time, metric system, shakti- 
kan or the original Japanese system, our coinage system, 
foreign weights and measures, and coinage. TVI^.—English 
and other non-decimal systems may be given after or with 
the fractions) ; Properties of Integers (divisibility, prime 
numbers, measures, G.C.M., L.C.M.) ; Fractions (chief 
properties of fractions, reducing to the lowest terms, reducing 
to common denominator, turning decimals into fractions, 
fractions into decimals, addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division of fractions) ; Ratio and Proportion. 

In the second year : Ratio and Proportion continued (chain rule, 
proportional division, mixtures) ; Rate (general, percentage, 
interest and other calculations of daily use) ; Powers and 
Roots (square and square root, cube and cube root, 
mensuration). 

Algebra — 

In the second year : Introduction (definition of signs, algebraic 
expression, associative law, extension of definitions, negative 
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number) ; Integral Expressions (addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division) ; Equations (simple equations with one 
unknown quantity). 

In the third year : Equations continued (simultaneous simple 
equations) ; Integral Expressions (distributive law, factors, 
H.C.F., L.C.M.) ; Fractional Expressions (fundamental 

properties of fractions, reducing to the lowest terms, reducing 
to a common denominator, addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division) ; Equations (equations with one unknown 
quantity reducible to simple equations, quadratic equations 
with one unknown, equations with one unknown reducible to 
quadratic equations, simultaneous equations containing quad- 
ratics, interpretation of solutions). 

In the fourth year : Irrational Expressions (extension of the defini- 
tion of indices, irrational quantity, approximate values) ; Ratio 
and Proportion (case of abstract numbers, of quantities, 
commensurable and incommensurable, surds) ; Series (A.P., 
G.P.) ; Permutations and Combinations ; Binomial Theorem 
(positive integral index) ; Logarithms (fundamental properties 
of logarithms, logarithmic tables). 

Geometry — 

In the third year : Introduction ; Straight Lines (angles, parallels, 
triangles, parallelograms) ; Circle (fundamental properties ; 
angles at the centre, chord, angles in a segment, tangent, two 
circles, loci). 

In the fourth year : Circle continued (inscribed and circumscribed 
figures) ; Areas (equality of areas of rectilineal figures) ; Pro- 
portion (definition of equality of ratios, general theorems 
deducible from the definition) ; Applications of Proportion 
(proportional lines, similar figures). 

In the fifth year : Applications of Proportion (areas, loci) ; Planes 
(straight lines and planes, solid angles) ; Polyhedra (prism, 
pyramid, regular polyhedra) ; Solids with Curved Surface 
(sphere, cylinder, cone). 

T rigonometry — 

In the fifth year : Measurement of Angles (sexagesimal method) ; 
Circular Functions (circular functions of acute angles, mutual 
relations of circular functions, circular functions of comple- 
mentary angles, of some special angles, tables of circular 
functions) ; Solution of Right-angled Triangles ; Circular 
Functions (general definitions of circular functions, mutual 
relations of circular functions, changes in the signs and 
magnitudes of circular functions, circular functions of negative 
angles, of supplementary angles) ; Formula for the Sum of 
Angles (circular functions of the sum and difference of two 
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angles, formulrc for the products of circular functions, formulas 
for their sum and difference) ; Relations between the Sides 
and the Circular Functions of the Angles of a Triangle ; Use 
of Logarithmic Tables ; Solution of Triangles ; Measure- 
ments of Heights and Distances, and Practical Exercises. 

Points to be attended to are as follows : — 

(1) The languageused in the enunciations and demon- 
stration of laws and propositions should be correct and 
exact, that boys may obtain correct and exact compre- 
hension of them. 

(2) In arithmetic, it is not sufficient to teach rules 
simply ; boys must be made to practise and to acquire 
proficiency in correct and rapid calculation. 

(3) Boys should be made to apply tests of correctness, 
so as to gain self-confidence. 

(4) Examples chosen for arithmetical exercises should 
be such as have intimate relation to ordinary affairs of 
life and business ; in examples on percentage and other 
like calculations, especially, care should be taken to 
explain the matter to boys. 

(5) In algebra, linear equations should not be taught 
all together ; easier ones should be given as early as 
possible, in order to stimulate the interest of boys in 
Algebra. 

(6) In teaching geometry, great importance should 
be laid on the strictness of reasoning. For example, 
in teaching proportion, the difficulty must not be passed 
over with incomplete explanation, or slurred over with 
inexact reasoning ; if boys are not advanced enough it 
is better to assmm the whole for a time, and return to 
the subject later on. 

(7) Problems (of construction) should be given at 
places suitable for demonstration. 

(8) It is preferable to give explanations of different 
forms of theorems and their mutual relations after boys 
are a little advanced, rather than at the beginning. 

(9) In trigonometry, measurements of heights and 
distances, with practical exercises, should be given as 
early as possible, so as to make the subject interesting. 

(10) It is better to make use of the true values of the 
circular functions first, and afterwards to use logarithmic 
values. 

(11) Instruments to be used in mathematical teaching 
are about as follows : — 
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Sun-dial, clock, compass (magnetic), metric scales, scales show- 
ing the three systems (the metric, Japanese, and English), 
balance and weights, metric weights, balance used for weigh- 
ing heavy weights, measures for liquids, measures for com 
and like substances, metric system measures, foreign 
measures, compasses for drawing circles on the blackboard, 
straight edge for drawing straight lines on the blackboard, 
models of verniers, theodolite, tape-measure, chain, surveying 
rods, etc. Pictures of Japanese and foreign coins, geo- 
metrical models. 

Of course, the subject matter of mathematical teaching 
cannot differ very much, but the method of treatment 
and relative importance attached to several parts of the 
subject vary a good deal in different countries. We 
began with adopting American methods (of those days) 
in the earlier days of Meiji, but we have been changing 
since then, gradually adapting the teaching to our needs, 
and so finding a system of our own. This is especially 
the case in arithmetical teaching, in which, perhaps, 
there is more room for difference than in others. The 
general outline and spirit of the teaching will, I trust, 
be seen from the above. 
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DETAILS OF TEACHING OF DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 
IN MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

Natural sciences — Instmctmis— Mineral world— Plants— Physiology and 

hygiene— Zoology— Physics— Chemistry— Instructions— Law and economics 

Drawing — Singing— Gymnastics — General remarks. 

In Natural Sciences, the first year is devoted to the 
mineral world, the second year to plants ; in the third 
year the first and second terms are given to the outlines 
of physiology and hygiene, while in the third term 
zoology is begun, which is continued on to the fourth 
year and occupies the whole of that year. I'he follow- 
ing instructions are given : — 

(1) In natural sciences, instruction in school-rooms 
should be accompanied by field observations, and 
instruction given in such a manner that in after life 
boys will think of the natural world whenever the name 
of natural science is mentioned (and not of pictures in 
books, or of bottled and dried specimens). 

(2) In giving instructions in natural sciences, power 
of observation and of description based on actual objects 
should be assiduously cultivated, and the habit of form- 
ing one’s judgment by appeals to actual objects and 
things should be fostered ; and to aid in this object boys 
should be required to give simple sketches of specimens, 
showing their most important characteristics. 

(3) Although minerals, plants, and animals are taught 
separately, an eye should be kept always on the mutual 
relations of the three kingdoms, and a clear idea of the 
unity of nature should be imparted to boys. 

(4) Of the objects which have special relations to 
human life, the reasons of their beneficial or injurious 
nature should be explained, and the importance of 
practical application of this kind of knowledge insisted 
upon. 

(5) As the scenery of a district depends largely upon 
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the minerals, rocks, plants, and animals which go to 
make it up, the kinds, distribution, and ecology of 
these objects in the district around the school should 
be explained actually on the spot, and thus the love 
of Nature, and with it of one’s home, should be fostered. 
Again, the characteristics of the sceneries of tropical, 
temperate, and frigid zones should also be explained, 
that boys may understand the pleasure of travelling 
in foreign and distant lands. 

(6) Plants and animals for study should be taken as 
far as possible from among those common in Japan, 
but remarkable or important forms found in every part 
of the world should not be neglected. 

(7) In anatomy and histology dissections of animals 
should be made ; simple or easily comprehensible histo- 
logical structures should be explained with microscopic 
preparations. The structure of human viscera should 
be made clear by dissection of animals, especially of 
mammals ; circulation in capillaries should be shown 
by the demonstration of the frog’s web. 

(8) Although it may not be possible to arrange all 
the plants for study according to their appropriate 
seasons, this should be done as far as possible. 

(9) In physiology and hygiene mutual interdepend- 
ence of different organ systems should be kept in mind, 
and it should be made clear that each system is not 
an independent entity. 

(10) In teaching physiology and hygiene, facts within 
boys’ daily experience, and easily observable in their 
own body, should be constantly referred to, and know- 
ledge given inductively as much as possible, and close 
relation of those facts to boys themselves clearly indicated. 

(11) Whenever appropriate occasion arises, pheno- 
mena of daily observation should be explained in order 
to rouse the interest of boys ; as, for instance, blushing 
or becoming pale under the head of circulation, and 
sneezing, hiccoughing, gaping, or coughing, under 
that of respiration. 

(12) In hygiene, facts very near to our daily life 
should be taught, 

(13) Instruments and appliances needed for teaching 
of natural sciences are approximately as follows : — 

Common to all : compound microscope, magnifying lenses, dis- 
secting instruments (needles, scalpels, scissors, dissecting 
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dishes^ forceps, etc.), microtome, razors, strops, steriliser, 
alcohol lamps, test-tubes, various bottles, preserving re- 
agents and other materials. N.B , — Microscopes that give a 
magnification of 50-400 diameters by different combinations 
of objectives and eye-pieces will be found most convenient 

In connection with the teaching of minerals : hammer, collecting 
bag, blowpipe and its accessories, scales of hardness, balance, 
spiral balance, goniometer, streak-plate, aneroid barometer, 
thermometer, sun-dial, magnetic compass, terrestrial globe, 
important common minerals, specimens showing crystals and 
their aggregates, common rocks, rocks containing fossils, 
articles showing the use of minerals and rocks, specimens 
showing weathering, crystal models, models or charts show- 
ing ore deposits, interior of mines, sedimentary strata, 
volcanoes, etc., landscape charts, charts showing rainfalls, 
winds, isotherms, etc. 

In connection with the teaching of botany : collecting can, press, 
common physiological instruments. Dried specimens of 
important common plants, of plants of the district about 
the school, timber specimens, specimens showing annual 
rings and other structures of the trunk, vegetable fibres and 
articles manufactured with them, dried useful fruits and 
seeds, medicinal plants, useful plants producing fibres and 
dye-stuffs, manufactured starch, poisonous plants, insects 
useful in fertilisation of agricultural plants and fruit trees, 
important histological jDreparations, preparations of minute 
plant organisms. N.B.—\n general, dried specimens should 
be confined to those of which it is difficult to obtain living- 
specimens, or which retain something of their natural colours 
as dried specimens ; of useful plants, not only flowers, 
branches, and leaves, but parts that are useful should be 
included, as, e.g.^ roots of plants from whose roots starch is 
prepared, or the bark of plants from which fibres are taken, 
etc. Alcohol or formalin specimens : fleshy fruits, fleshy 
plants, insectivorous plants, parasitic plants, poisonous fungi, 
edible fungi. N.B . — Alcoholic or formalin specimens are to 
be used in practical demonstrations, and are to be of such 
plants as are difficult to obtain in their season, or might easily 
be missed from the shortness of their season, or would show 
typical structure of large fruits, or would, if dried, shrink and 
lose their natural form- 

Living specimens : important forest trees, medicinal plants, useful 
plants producing fibres and dye-stuffs, poisonous plants, plants 
remarkable for colour, size, or shape of their flowers or fruits, 
or for their shape or ecological relations, specimens showing 
grafting and laying. School gardens should be arranged to 
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illustrate not only simple classifications, but also facts in 
physiology and ecology; in physiological beds, sensitive 
plants, climbing plants, etc., may be planted, while in 
ecological beds, insectivorous and parasitic plants and the 
like should find their place. Models and charts should also 
be utilised. Where there are botanical gardens or experi- 
mental (agricultural or horticultural) stations in the neighbour- 
hood, they should be taken advantage of in order to make up 
for deficiencies of the school equipment. 

In connection with physiology and hygiene : ophthalmoscope, 
camera obscura, plane mirrors, instruments for testing the 
sense of touch, thermometer for taking body temperature, 
emergency case, human skeleton, papier-mache mannikin, 
models of eye and ear, more important histological prepara- 
tions, microscopical preparations of disease germs, parasites 
of human body. 

In connection with zoology: insect-net, dredge, trawl, dipper, 
collecting-box for insects, setting boards, injection syringe, 
dissecting saw, bone forceps. Representative animals of 
important classes and orders, their skeletons ; specimens or 
models showing their anatomy, growth, or metamorphosis ; 
specimens showing protective colouring, seasonal polymor- 
phism, sexual dimorphism, parasitism, symbiosis, useful or 
beneficial animals, injurious animals ; specimens showing the 
fauna of the district about the school, articles made from 
animal substances, microscopical preparations of principal 
tissues, preparations of microscopic animals ; specimens, 
models, or charts of some fossil animals. Best specimens 
are living animals, but as they are not always available, it 
becomes necessary to provide stuffed or alcoholic specimens ; 
these should show as well as possible the living conditions of 
animals ; shrunken alcoholic specimens, from which nothing 
can be learned of the live animals, are worse than useless. 
Charts are often more useful than some specimens, and should 
be widely used- In places where zoological gardens or 
fisheries experimental stations are accessible, they should 
be utilised to make up for the deficiencies of the school 
equipment. 

The following is the syllabus of teaching. 

I . — Mineral World : Two hours a week in the first year. 
Rock Crystal and Sandstone — 

Rock crystal sphere (quartz), natural form of quartz (crystal form) ; 
sharpness of edges as distinctive of crystal forms, mode of 
growth of crystals, aggregates of crystals ; quartz as veins, 
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etc. (mode of occui'rence), hardness of quartz ; determination 
of hardness ; quartz in granite, quartz sand, sands of river- 
beds and sea - beaches ; strata of sand, clay, and gravel 
(elastic sedimentary rocks), form of strata ; sandstone, shells 
in beach-sand, shells in sandstone (fossils) ; quartzite. 

Coal — 

Source of motive power of locomotives, steamers, etc. ; uses of 
coal, colour and brittleness, smell of burning coal, etc. ; 
coal-mines, coal-seams and their deformations (folding, faults, 
etc.) ; coal-fields of Kyushu, Hokkaido, etc. ; origin of coal ; 
the umoregi'^^ of Sendai (a nearly unaltered fossil wood in 
tertiary strata) ; tufa ; granite. 

Clay, Clay-slate — 

Tiles, bricks, porcelain ; their materials and modes of manufacture ; 
clays in the bottom of rivers, lakes, etc. ; characters of clay, 
Kaolin, fossil shells in clay, clay-slatc used as writing slates 
and as inkstones ” ; differences of clay-slate and clay. 

Lime — 

Lime used in Japanese mortar, stones that give lime on heating, 
limekilns, occurrence of limestones, origin of stalactites, 
reaction of hydrochloric acid and limestone, action of water 
on limestone, limestone caves, calcite as material of limestone 
rocks, cleavage and double refi'action, marble, limestone 
mountains of Akasaka in Mino pi'ovince, lithographic slate, 
coral reefs. 

Petroleum — 

Occurrence and working, pumping and flowing wells ; colour, 
smell, specific gravity, and volatility ; petroleum refinery ; 
lamp-oil, machine-oil, paraffin j the ‘‘ Fire-wells ” (natural 
gas holes) of Echigo province, natural gas in oil-fields. 

Sulphur — 

Sulphur on tsukegV^ (wood-splinters with crude sulphur on one 
edge for lighting kitchen fire) ; colour and lustre ; smell of 
burning sulphur, etc. ; gases from volcanoes and their smell ; 
sulphur deposited in solfataras and craters ; occurrence of 
sulphur ; volcanoes, rocks eaten up by volcanic fumes, volcano 
rocks, volcanic ashes ; forms of lava and their way of solidify- 
ing ; dykes of eruptive rocks, lava streams. 

Silver, Copper, Lead, Iron, etc. — 

Uses of these metals and their alloys ; ores, mines ; appearance 
of argentite ; galena, often containing a good quantity of 
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silver ; copper pyrite, its colour, lustre, colour of powder 
(streak), smell when roasted ; galena, its colour, lustre, 
cleavage, etc. ; lead-globules produced from galena by the 
blow-pipe test ; magnetite, its colour and magnetic properties ; 
production of ores in general ; veins and beds. 

Gold — 

Uses of gold, malleability, colour, lustre, and specific gravity, 
gold sand, gold quartz, gold-fields of Hokkaido, Sado, etc. 

Ornamental Stones — 

Essential characters of precious stones ; diamond ; topaz and 
rock crystal as found in Japan, malachite, agate, marble, 
serpentine, amber, etc. ; uses. 

Rocks — 

Limestone, sandstone, conglomerate (stratified rocks) ; andesite 
and granite (massive rocks) ; origin of rocks (sedimentary 
and eruptive rocks) ; ancient topography of land, as traced 
by the occurrence of various rocks ; fossils in rocks ; marine 
shells often found in rocks on very high mountains ; extra- 
ordinary forms of extinct animals and their ages ; distinctive 
characters of rocks, thin slices of rocks seen under micro- 
scope ; clay-slate, marble, etc. ; building stones, stone walls, 
gravels and stones used in road-making ; millstones. 

The Earth — 

Structure of the earth’s crust (rocks and soils) ; strata, folding, 
faults, dykes, laccolites, etc. ; weathering ; erosion and 
deposition ; changes to be observed in stones of walls and 
pavement ; sceneries determined by geology ; useful products 
derived from earth - crust ; geological events (volcanic 
eruptions, earthquakes, land slides, etc.) ; atmosphere and 
meteorology ; seasons ; day and night ; earth and sun and 
moon ; eclipses ; the moon (surface and motion) ; planets 
and solar system ; other heavenly bodies. 

The syllabus is meant simply to show the aim and 
sphere of instruction, and need not be strictly adhered 
to ; changes should be made as occasion or convenience 
requires. The main point is, that as far as possible 
objects used in teaching should be of common daily 
occurrence, that rocks and minerals should be repre- 
sentative, and that their morphology, character, occur- 
rence, origin, changes, applications and mutual geological 
relations should be given, so that a correct general 
notion of the whole mineral kingdom may be imparted. 

Q 
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If, — Plants : Two hom^s a week in tke second year. 

Morphology — 

Chief organs of plant bodies with their various modifications. 

Anatomy — 

General outline of the fundamental structures of plants (cells, 
vessels, tissues, principal cell-contents, structures of roots, 
stems, leaves, etc.) ; use of hand-lenses and microscope. 

Physiology — 

Outlines of nutrition, assimilation, absorption, transpiration, 
respiration, growth, movement, instability, reproduction ; 
comparison of those functions with those in human and 
animal bodies. 

Ecology — 

Relation of plant life with the environment : Influence of the 
environment on the form, structure, function, and distribution 
of plants. 

Classification — 

Principles of classification ; a simple natural system of plant 
classification ; Dicotyledons, and some examples of their 
important orders ; Monocotyledons, and some examples of 
their important orders ; Conifers ; essential characters of 
Pteridophyta, Bryophyta, and Thallophyta ; some accounts 
of lower plants, causing fermentation, putrefaction, and 
infectious diseases ; common plants found in the district 
about the school. 

Distribution — 

Distribution of plants growing in the district about the school ; 
ecological distribution ; plant societies ; alpine plants, strand 
plants, sand plants, hygrophite plants, etc. ; general ideas of 
characteristic floras of the world, and that of the flora of Japan, 

Economical Use — 

Influence of plants on the economy of nature, relation of plants 
with human life ; more important Japanese and foreign plants, 
used as timber, food, medicine, also for industrial purposes, 
gardening, etc., with the properties of the parts so used. 

The above-mentioned topics need not be taught in 
the order given, they may be discussed together or 
separated according to convenience ; especially if 
proper subjects are chosen in accordance with seasons 
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(as, for example, opening of buds, cherry-blossoms, rape- 
flowers in the spring, and fruits, reddening of leaves, 
falling of leaves in the autumn), and if, according to 
the nature of each subject, all or several of the above- 
mentioned headings are taught inductively, the advan- 
tages derived from awakening the interest of boys in 
assisting their power of comprehension will certainly 
be great. 

III. — Physiology and Hygiene: Two hours a week in 
the first and second terms of the third year. 

Introduction — 

Human body, an organism ; meaning of physiology and hygiene, 
their value in human life ; hygiene and morals ; principal 
functions of human body, organ systems ; cells as units 
making up human body, as in plants. 

Skeleton System — 

The skeleton (skull, trunk bones, limb bones), joints, structure of 
bones, cartilage, functions of the skeleton. Hygiene of the 
system. 

Muscular System — 

Structure of muscles ; tendons and ligaments ; relations of muscles 
and bones ; functions of the system ; standing upright and 
various motions (walking, running, jumping, etc.) ; important 
muscles (biceps, deltoid, gluteus, maximus, gastrocnemius, 
etc.) ; Hygiene of the system. 

Digestive System — 

Parts of the digestive system and their functions in digestion ; 
different kinds of food, outlines of alimentary principles of 
ordinary food-stuffs, their nutritive values and degrees^ of 
digestibility. Hygiene of the system. 

Circulatory System — 

Blood ; structure of the heart ; arteries, veins, capillaries ; heart- 
beat, pulse and its number; functions of the system; 
lymphatic vessels and glands. Hygiene of the system. 

Respiratory System — 

Structure of lungs and bronchial tubes ; respiratory movements ; 
functions of the system ; vocal organs. Hygiene of the system. 

The Skin- 

structure of the skin ; connective tissues ; fats ; functions of the 
skin ; hair and nail. Hygiene of the skin. 
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The Kidneys — 

Structure and function of the kidneys. Hygiene. 

The Nervous System — 

Structure and functions of the brain, of the spinal chord, of a 
nerve ; sympathetic nerves. Hygiene. 

The Sense Organs — 

Structure and function of the eye, of the ear, of the olfactory organ, 
of the taste organ, of the tactile organ. Hygiene (specially 
about the prevention of myopy). 

Matters relating to the body as a whole — 

Body temperature, fever ; metabolic changes, growth, fatness, 
and leanness ; co-ordination of the whole body. Hygiene : 
cleanliness, exercises, and rest, awaking and sleeping, hours 
of study, things to be borne in mind in travelling, emergency 
aids, things to be borne in mind in sickness, etc. 

Public Hygiene. 

In instruction of organ systems, diseases to which the 
system is most liable should be made known to the boys. 

IV. Zoology: Two hours a week in the third term 
of the third year, two hours a week in the 
first and second terms^ a^id one hour a week 
in the third term of the fourth year. 

Classification — 

Objects and methods of classification ; principal characters of 
various animal phyla ; Vertebrates (mammalia, aves, reptilia, 
amphibia, pisces, main features of each class) ; Anthropoda 
(myriapoda, arachnida, insecta, main features of each order, 
Crustacea) ; Mollusca Oamellibranchiata, gastropoda, cephal- 
opoda) ; Vermes ; Echinodermata ; Coelentrata ; Porifera ; 
Protozoa. 

In teaching classifications, important representatives 
should be shown, explanations should not go beyond 
giving characteristics of classes or important orders, 
and names of smaller divisions should be omitted. The 
object aimed at should be to give the boys a general 
idea of animals in the animal kingdom ; the order given 
above need not be adhered to. 
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Habits — 

Such as can be easily observed by boys, or are of special interest 
as natural phenomena, or are of importance in relation to 
mankind. 

Anatomy and Histology — 

The anatomy of vertebrates should be given with special reference 
to the structure of the human body, and its gradual simplifica- 
tion as we go down in the vertebrate scale ; among inverte- 
brates, the structure of one or two representatives should be 
given, while in regard to others, only remarkable features or 
external characters should be pointed out In histology, 
instruction need not go beyond the fact that the animal body 
is made up of cells ; it is not necessary to explain the minute 
structure of each organ. 

Reproduction, Development, and Growth — 

No spontaneous generation in the world of living ; asexual repro- 
duction, sexual reproduction ; egg, main features of its 
development ; metamorphosis of insects, specially of the 
silkworm. The development of eggs should be explained 
with reference to those of the frog, sea-urchin, or amphioxus. 

Ecology — 

Parasitism, symbiosis, protective and other colouring. 

Distribution — 

Dispersal of animals ; some noteworthy facts in the distribution 
of animals on the earth. 

Changes in the Animal kingdom — 

Fossils ; animals of past ages different from those of the present 
days ; some noteworthy fossil animals. 

Relations of the Animal and Plant kingdoms: 
Practical Applications — 

Precautions against parasites, against animals carrying disease 
germs ; injurious and beneficial animals in agriculture and 
forestry, biological relations of the two and their practical 
applications ; domestic animals, artificial selection ; manures; 
utilisation of marine products in our country, specially in the 
district about the school ; materials of food ; of clothing ; of 
medicine, perfumery, and dyeing ; of ornamental articles ; etc. 

The topics enumerated above may be given in their 
appropriate places in teaching the classification, or some 
of them may be given with the classification, and others 
as separate subjects. 
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In the third term of the fourth year, facts taught since 
the first year should be summarised and such topics 
as the delicate interdependence of the natural world, 
struggle for existence, natural and artificial selections, 
outline of the theory of evolution, should be touched 
upon, and boys should be made to comprehend the 
relations of man to nature as far as possible. 

The above instructions and syllabus will be sufficient 
to give you some idea of the teaching of natural science 
in our middle schools. Neither time nor equipment is 
sufficient at present to allow of boys doing practical work ; 
but in some schools teachers try to make them help in 
the cultivation of gardens, which are kept in all schools 
to furnish materials for botanical studies, as mentioned 
incidentally in the instructions, and in the keeping of 
laboratory aquaria and of animals, silkworms, etc. The 
great difficulty here more than in other subjects perhaps 
is the want of a sufficient number of competent teachers, 
for the teacher has to make a complete study of the 
natural history of the district about the school, and in 
many other ways to apply his knowledge to particular 
conditions, before he can hope to teach at all efficiently. 

The next subject is Physics and Chemistry. In 
all the schools there is a separate class-room for the 
subject, and sometimes one for physics and one for 
chemistry. Here, again, there is no provision made 
for practical work by the boys themselves, except in one 
or two schools. 

Physics is taught during the fifth year for 4 hours 
a week ; the syllabus is as follows : — 

Dynamics — 

Unit of length, area, volume, and time ; rest and motion ; 
velocity, and how to measure it ; acceleration ; composition 
and resolution of motion ; circular motion ; inertia ; force ; 
mass; unit of mass; density; absolute unit offeree ; gravita- 
tion unit of force ; momentum ; action and reaction ; com- 
position and resolution of forces acting on a material point ; 
gravitation ; falling bodies ; projectiles ; composition and 
resolution of forces acting on a rigid body ; moment of force ; 
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centre of gravity ; stability of bodies ; balance ; lever, wheel 
and axle, pulley, etc. ; friction ; work ; unit of work ; two 
kinds of energy ; conservation of energy ; simple pendulum ; 
simple equivalent pendulum; clock; measurement of 
universal attraction. 

Properties of matter — 

Molecule ; molecular force ; three states of matter ; elasticity ; 
Hook’s law ; capillary phenomena ; surface tension ; 
diffusion ; osmosis ; absorption ; hydrostatic pressure ; 
Pascal’s principle ; hydraulic press ; pressure produced by 
gravity ; water level, levels ; Archimedes’ principle ; floating 
bodies ; specific gravity, and how to measure it ; hydrometer ; 
velocity of efflux ; atmospheric pressure ; Toricelli’s experi- 
ment ; barometer ; measurement of heights of mountains by 
the use of barometer ; buoyant force of the atmosphere ; 
Boyle’s law ; air - pump ; water - pump ; conservation of 
matter, 

Sound — 

Vibration ; period ; number of vibrations ; amplitude ; wave 
motion ; velocity of propagation ; wave length ; phase ; 
transverse waves ; longitudinal waves ; production and 
transmission of sound ; velocity ; reflection ; interference ; 
intensity ; pitch ; timbre ; fundamental tone ; harmonics ; 
number of vibrations of vocal and musical sounds ; phono- 
graph ; beat ; resonance ; vibrations of strings, plates, 
membranes, rods, and columns of air. 

Heat — 

Temperature ; different kinds of thermometers ; expansion of 
solids ; change of density with expansion ; co-effldent of 
expansion ; expansion of liquids ; of water ; of gases ; 
Charles’ law ; relation between Boyle’s law and Charles’ 
law ; absolute temperature ; quantity of heat and its unit ; 
heat capacity ; specific heat ; measurement of specific heat ; 
heat, a form of energy ; mechanical equivalent of heat ; 
Joule’s experiment ; steam engine ; fusion and solidification ; 
heat of fusion ; freezing mixture ; evaporation ; ebulli- 
tion ; heat of evaporation ; liquefaction ; humidity and hygro- 
meter ; distillation ; conduction ; safety lamp ; convection ; 
radiation. 

Light — 

Luminous bodies ; rectilinear propagation of light ; shadow ; 
velocity ; transparency, translucency, and opaqueness ; 
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intensity, photometer ; laws of reflection ; diffused light ; 
plane mirror, image ; spherical mirrors, focal distance ; laws 
of refraction ; index of refraction ; successive refraction ; 
total reflection ; lens, focal distance and image ; camera 
obscura ,* spectacles ; microscope ; telescope ; magic 
lantern ; prism ; dispersion of light ; spectrum ; spectro- 
scope ; different kinds of spectrum ; Fraunhofer’s lines ; 
different kinds of radiation ; relation between radiation 
and absorption ; spectrum analysis ; rainbow ; colours of 
objects ; phosphorescence ; wave theory of light ; wave 
length ; interference ; polarisation ; double refraction. 

Magnetism — 

Two poles of a magnet ; compass ; mutual action of two poles ; 
magnetic induction ; Coulomb’s law ; magnetic field and 
lines of force ; how to make a magnet ; terrestrial magnetism ; 
declination ; inclination ; horizontal component ; isomag- 
netics and variation of terrestrial magnetism. 

Statical Electricity — 

Electricity by friction ; conduction ; two kinds of electricity ; 
Coulomb’s law ; unit of electricity ; electroscope ; distribu- 
tion of electricity ; action of points ; induction ; electro- 
phorus ; Wimshurst’s machine ; potential ; electric capacity ; 
Leyden Jar and condenser ; lightning, lightning conductor. 

Current Electricity — 

Electric battery ; poles ; current ; circuit ; electro-motive force ; 
different kinds of battery ; Oersted’s experiment ; Ampere’s 
law ; magnetic field produced by electric current ; solenoid ; 
mutual action of currents ; electro-magnet ; electric bell ; 
telegraph ; galvanometer ; astatic needle ; resistance ; 
Ohm’s law ; units of electric quantities ; division of currents ; 
arrangement of cells in battery ; electro-magnetic induction ; 
mutual induction ; Lenz’s law ; self-induction ; Runakorffs 
coil ; electric spark ; Geissler’s tubes ; Crooke’s tubes ; 
Roentgen’s experiment ; telephone ; microphone ; dynamos 
and motors; Joule’s law; electric lamp; thermo-electric 
current ; energy of electric current ; electrolysis ; Faraday’s 
law ; electroplating and electrotyping ; secondary battery. 

Metric system, more especially C.G.S. system, must be taught 
as well as the skaku~kan^ or the Japanese system. 

Wave theory of light, polarisation and double refraction, should 
be limited to simple outlines. 

Chemistry is taught during the fourth year, 3 hours 
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a week in the first and second termSj and 4 hours a 
week in the third term. The syllabus is as follows : — 

Common Gases — 

Air, oxygen, and nitrogen ; combustion and oxidation ; chemical 
change ; compounds, simple substances, and elements ; con- 
stancy of mass ; water and hydrogen ; law of definite 
proportion ; carbonic acid gas ; circulation of carbon ; 
indestructibility of elements ; carbonic oxide ; law of multiple 
proportions ; hydrogen chloride and chlorine ; ammonia and 
ammonium chloride ; general properties of gases ; law of 
gaseous reactions ; molecular weight ; atomic weight ; 
symbols ; molecular formula ; empirical formula ; valency ; 
radical ; rational formula ; atomic molecular hypothesis. 

Oxygen and its compounds — 

Oxygen and ozone ; oxides ; hydroxides and peroxides ; classifica- 
tion of oxides ; acids, bases, and salts ; non^metaliic ele- 
ments and metallic elements. 

Halogens and their compounds — 

Chlorine, bromine, iodine, and fluorine ; halides ; halogen oxides, 
haloid acids and their salts ; solution ; saturation and 
crystallisation ; electrolysis and its law. 

Sulphur and its compounds — 

Sulphur ; sulphides ; oxides of sulphur ; sulphur acids and their 
salts. 

'Solution — 

Osmotic pressure of solutions ; change in vapour pressure, boiling 
point and freezing point ; characteristics of the aqueous 
solutions of electrolytes ; electrolytic dissociation ; strength 
of acids and bases ; heat of neutralisation j heat of reaction. 

Nitrogen, Phosphorus, Arsenic, and their com- 
pounds — 

Nitrogen, phosphorus, and arsenic ; their hydrogen com- 
pounds ; halides ; oxides, acids, and salts ; circulation of 
nitrogen. 

Active mass — 

Velocity of chemical change ; active mass ; reversible change ; 
chemical equilibrium. 

Carbon, Silicon, Boron, and their compounds — 

Carbon ; charcoal and coal ; coal gas and water gas ; methane, 
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ethylene, and acetylene ; flame ; oxides and sulphides of 
carbon ; carbonic acid and its salts ; cyanogen and cyanogen 
compounds ; complex salts ; silicon, silicic acid and its salts ; 
boron, boric acid and its salts. 

Metals and their compounds — 

Sodium, potassium, and their compounds ; ammonium compounds ; 
calcium and its compounds ; magnesium, zinc, and their 
compounds ; iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, chromium, 
aluminium, and their compounds ; tin, lead, bismuth, anti- 
mony, and their compounds ; copper, silver, mercury, gold, 
platinum, and their compounds ; alloys ; metallurgy. 

Periodic Law — 

Comparison of elements arranged according to their atomic 
weights ; comparison of atomic weights with physical and 
chemical properties. 

Organic compounds in general — 

Special properties of organic compounds ; their composition ; 
isomers ; constitutional formula. 

Aliphatic compounds — 

Chain hydrocarbons ; petroleum ; alcohols ; halogen derivatives ; 
ethers ; aldehydes and ketones ; acids ; esters ; waxes 5 
oils and fats ; soap ; amines and amido - compounds ; 
carbohydrates. 

Aromatic compounds — 

Coal tar ; benzene and its homologues ; nitro and amino com- 
pounds ; phenols ; acids ; naphthalene and anthracene ; 
alizarine, indigo, and aniline colours ; terpenes and camphors ; 
pyridine, quinoline, and alkaloids ; albumines. 

Fermentation and Putrefaction — 

Fermentation ; enzymes and ferments ; putrefaction ; disinfectants 
and antiseptics. 

Some of the more important applications to industry, such 
as the manufacture and applications of sulphuric acid, alkalies, 
bleachingpowder, fertilisers, glass, porcelain, mortars, cements, 
alloys, etc., or the metallurgy of commoner metals, photo- 
graphy, dyeing, brewing, etc., should be taught at suitable 
times. 

The following instructions are given with regard to 
the teaching : — 

(i) In teaching physics and chemistry, as many 
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experiments as the equipment of the school allows 
should be performed, and specimens shown ; illustra- 
tions and examples should be from common daily 
experience as much as possible. 

(2) As density is easily mistaken by beginners for 
specific gravity, and mass for weight, particular attention 
should be given to make the differences clear. 

(3) As the two great laws of the conservation of 
matter and the conservation of energy form the founda- 
tion of physics, it is important that attention should 
be paid to these laws in teaching various divisions of 
physics. 

(4) Chemical laws and theories should be taught in 
relation to facts already well known to boys, and practical 
applications of those laws and theories should be given 
throughout and theoretical discussions avoided ; in 
particular, items under the subject of ‘‘solutions’’ are 
rich in facts relating to daily life, and these should 
be fully explained with appropriate examples and 
illustrations. 

(5) Easy and simple exercises in calculation should 
be given from time to time in order to make the 
knowledge acquired by boys more exact. 

(6) Experiments to be shown before the class should 
be carefully prepared and tried beforehand, so that 
there might be no failure during the lesson. 

(7) Pieces of apparatus, reagents and other materials 
needed for experiments, should be well arranged in the 
class-room beforehand. 

(8) It should be borne in mind that the experiments 
are to be shown to the whole class at the same time, 
and care must be taken to avoid the mistake of only 
the teacher and a few boys near him observing the 
experiments, while other boys cannot see them at all ; 
for instance, experiments for showing the movements 
of gold leaves in a gold-leaf electroscope or of the 
needle of a galvanometer would take too long to be 
shown to boys separately, and arrangements should 
be made to darken the room and to let in a sunbeam by 
means of a heliostat, which may be utilised to throw 
the shadow of the movements on a screen by a 
combination of two achromatic lenses of long (about 
i metre) and short (about 20-30 centimetres) focal lengtl^. 

(9) Where there are workshops and factories in the 
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neighbourhood, boys should be taken over them and 
explanations given on the spot of the actual processes 
of mechanical and chemical industries. 

(10) It is desirable that teaching in physics and 
chemistry should be given by the same teacher, so that 
the two may be mutually connected and supplementary ; 
connection with other subjects, especially natural science 
and mathematics, should also not be lost sight of. 

(11) Technical terms used should be: for physics, 
those of the Dictionary of physical terms (in Japanese, 
English, French, and German), published by the Tokyo 
Mathematico-physical Society ; and in chemistry, those 
in the Vocabulary of chemical terms, edited by Professors 
Takamatsu and Sakurai. 

No. 12 gives a list of physical and chemical instru- 
ments and apparatus necessary in middle schools, but 
I do not think it need be given here. No. 1 1 refers 
to somewhat the same difficulty as I have mentioned 
in the teaching of history and geography, only here 
the difficulty is greater perhaps, as almost everybody 
felt at liberty to coin new words as equivalent of foreign 
technical terms. I may state that the syllabus has done 
a very good service in settling this question for many 
subjects. 

The next subject is Law and Economics. The 
object of teaching this subject is to let boys understand 
something of our system of Government, of legislation, 
administration, justice, local self-government, nature 
and outlines of laws concerning property, civil rights, 
family succession, etc., and elements of economic 
principles, of production, exchange, distribution, con- 
sumption, and finance. It will not be interesting to 
mention the details of the syllabus, as it has especial 
reference to our own laws, etc., but I give the follow- 
ing instructions as to the points to be attended to in 
teaching : — 

(i) Care must be taken not to run into discussion 
of theories and opinions ; the subject must be taught 
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with reference to matters of daily life, so as to develop 
civic and economic ideas of boys. 

(2) In teaching the organisation and functions of the 
general government and administrative system, explana- 
tions should be given of the rights and obligations of a 
subject, which boys should know with reference to their 
future social position and professions, as also adminis- 
trative measures connected with police system, taxation, 
fees, conscription, treaties, house-registers, etc. 

(3) Under heads of private law, not only matters of 
civil law, but notions of commercial matters (as, e.g., the 
nature and kinds of mercantile companies, etc.) should 
be treated of. 

(4) In economics, at the same time as chief economic 
phenomena, boys should also be told something of the 
actual economic conditions of our country. 

(5) Under Finance, not only finance of the State, but 
also of shi, cho, son, and other local bodies should be 
explained, so as to supplement the knowledge of those 
bodies, acquired under the head of the local adminis- 
trative system. 

(6) Law and economics must be taught in connection 
with each other, and so as to be mutually supplementary ; 
moreover, intimate connection with other subjects, more 
especially with morals, history, and geography, must be 
kept in mind. 

(7) In all cases, care must be taken not to teach boys 
isolated facts, without order or system. 


In Drawing, freehand drawing and elements of 
geometrical drawing are to be given ; of the latter, some 
easy geometrical constructions are to be taught in the 
second year, before boys begin geometry. In the fourth 
year, some more difficult constructions in plane and solid 
geometry are to be given ; if drawing is added in the 
fifth year, elements of perspective may be taught. In 
freehand drawing, boys should be made to draw from 
actual objects as much as possible, and also to practise 
designing. Here, again, as in elementary schools, the 
question of pencil and brush is left open. 

Of Singing, I do not think it necessary to say much, 
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as not much importance is attached to its teaching at 

present. ^ 


With regard to Gymnastics, I shall have occasion 

to speak in a separate place. 

You will probably have gathered from the syllabus 
and the instructions as to points to be borne in mind 
m teaching different subjects, that a great deal of 
importance IS attached to making the instruction 
practical. At the ^ same time, culture is not to be 
neglected ; you -will see from many “should nots” 
mentioned in the instructions what are weak points in 
our teaching, and how we try to eliminate them. On 
the whole, our standard of teaching is not very high- 
lower than those of German gymnasia or of English 
public schools— so that boys who enter Imperial univer- 
sities have to pass through a preparatory course of 
three years after leaving middle schools, although at 
the same time it must be remembered that our Imperial 
universities are professional institutions, and demand a 

pretty high standard of knowledge as qualification for 
6ntr3,nc6» 
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POSITION OF WOMEN 

Wcman^s vocation — Position in home and society^ and status in the State— Good 
wife and wise mother — Statistics of men and women^ married and un- 
married— The House or ijt—The house, unit of society^ not individual 
— Hotisediead a7id liouse-immber — Constitutmi of a house — House registry 
— The house and the kmdred—Tke authority of the house-head and the 
parents — Women in ancient days— Confucian philosophy. Buddhism and 
feudalism in relation to the woman — “ Three obediences^^ — Changes intro- 
duced with the Occide^ital civilisation — Legal power of woman under the 
new Code — Married woma^is property — Sexual relations and marriage— 
Marriage an affair of the house, a7id mi of individuals — Wifi s duties— 
Divorce— Womefis professions— Object kept in view in framing the present 
system of female education. 

The object of education being to prepare boys and girls, 
young men and women for their future life, it becomes 
necessary, when we come to the question of female 
education, to consider what is the vocation of woman 
in life, what is her position in home and society, 
and her status in the State, These differ in different 
countries; in chap. XL, I have given a translation 
of the lesson about “ the duties of a man and a woman,” 
which, although, of course, a very crude outline, voices 
pretty correctly the general sentiments of the Japanese 
people on the matter. It is our belief that the vocation 
of woman is to be wife and mother; we demand it of 
our women that they shall be “good wives and wise 
mothers,” as a duty that they have to perform as 
Japanese subjects, just as we demand of men that they 
shall perform their duties in various professions and 
trades and in general as Japanese subjects. 

According to the latest Statistical Report, out of the 
total population of 46,732,000, there were 23,601,000 men 
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and 23,131,000 women, giving 102.03 men to 100 women. 
Taking those of ages between twenty-five and fifty, on 
31st December 1903 there were 6,708,000 married and 

2.866.000 unmarried men, and 6,456,000 married and 

2.714.000 unmarried women ; the table does not give 
the number of widowers and widows, but I have taken 
the above age limits, as it was probable that those who 
marry would marry below fifty and there would not be 
very many widowers and widows at those ages. The 
above figures give us less than 30 per cent, of men 
and women without consorts, the proportion of men 
to women being about 104.4 ^ lOO. These figures 
are very rough, as we have not yet had our census 
taken in the proper way, but it is sufficient to show 
that perhaps as much as three-fourths of the whole 
population marry. 

Our female education, then, is based upon the assump- 
tion that women marry, and that its object is to fit 
girls to become “good wives and wise mothers.” The 
question naturally arises, what constitutes a good wife 
and wise mother, and the answer to this question requires 
a knowledge of the position of the wife and mother in 
the household and the standing of woman in society 
and her status in the State. 

In order to understand the position of the wife and 
mother in the household, it is necessary to know some- 
thing of the general relations of the members of a family 
to one another, and that takes us to the discussion of 
family, or rather “house” or iye as we call it. 

The “house, or iye^ is an ancient institution, dating 
back to the very beginning of our people ; the house, 
not individual, has been the basis of our society. For 
instance, the loyalty that a retainer in feudal days owed 
to his lord daimyo, was in the first place to the “ O iye," 
or the honourable house to which the lord belonged, 
rather than to the individual lord who claimed allegiance 
as the representative of the house. There is a tale told 
of the consort of the fifth of the Tokugawa shoguns, 
that she assassinated her husband, and then, of course, 
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killed herself, because he was going to commit an act 
which would be most injurious to the House of Tokugawa 
and which there was no other means of preventing*. 
This tale has been proved to be untrue by the modern 
historical criticism, but that such a tale should have 
been told, not in the condemnation of the act, but rather 
in praise of the wife who was willing to sacrifice not 
only herself but her husband for the sake of the house, 
shows what place the house holds in the estimation of 
the Japanese. There are other instances in which heads 
of houses were obliged to resign the headship for the 
good of the house. Nor was this confined to noble 
houses ; it was the same for the humble as for the 
mighty. In the houses of merchants w^-ho in feudal 
days were officially considered to be of the lowest pro- 
fession, it was the same — individuals had to sacrifice 
themselves, or were made to do so, for the sake of the 
house. I may remark here, by the way, that this spirit 
of self-sacrifice was the keynote of the moral teaching 
in the old feudal days, and is so still ; an individual 
must be ready to sacrifice himself for the sake of the 
house, and himself and the house, in fact everything, for 
the lord, or at the present day for the Emperor and the 
State. That is the ideal to which we try to educate 
our boys and girls. It would be difficult to understand 
many social phenomena in Japan, unless we bear this 
in mind. 

The house was, and is still, as I have said before, 
the unit of society, not the individual. Before the days of 
the new civil code, it was, in fact, a corporate body ; only 
the house-head could in general hold public office or 
private property, all other members of the house being 
dependent upon him ; a house-member could not hold 
a separate property of his own ; all he acquired, he 
acquired for the house, all he possessed or enjoyed, 
he did so by the permission of the house-head and not 
as a right. These things have to be considered when 
we come to speak of woman’s position in those days ; 
her inferiority consisted in the fact that then she could 

R 
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not become a house-head. The house is still recognised 
in the new civil law, as indeed it had to be ; but there 
have been great changes introduced. The “House/' 
in the sense in which it is employed in the Japanese 
law, does not mean a household, much less a dwelling- 
place, but a group of persons, usually but not necessarily 
bearing the same surname, and subject to the authority 
of its head, or koshu, A house may consist of the head 
alone, or of the head and one or more house-members ; 
the house-members consist of the relatives of the head 
or of his predecessors, or sometimes also of the relatives 
of house-members who are not related to the present 
or preceding house-head by any tie of kinship, but who 
have entered the house with the consent of the head ; 
such, for instance, as the relatives of the house-head’s 
adopted son or of his daughter-in-la%v. The house- 
membership is now constituted in accordance with the 
following rules : — 

(1) A child enters the house of its father. 

(2) A child whose father is not known enters the 
house of its mother, 

(3) A natural born child recognised by its father, who 
is a house-member, or a natural born child of a female 
member of a house, enters the house of its father or 
mother, only when the house-head's consent is obtained. 

(4) A wife enters the house of her husband, except 
when a female house-head contracts marriage, in which 
case the husband enters the house of his wife. 

(5) A relative of the house-head who is in another 
house, or a relative of a house-member who has become 
such by adoption or marriage, enters the house, if the 
consent of the heads, both of the house he (or she) is 
leaving, and of the house he (or she) is entering, is 
obtained. 

A person who cannot enter any house, such as a 
child whose parents cannot be ascertained, establishes 
a new house and becomes a house-head. A house- 
member may, with the consent of the house-head, 
establish a new house, becoming its head. 
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A house thus constituted is entered in the house- 
registry, or koseki^ which is kept in every district through- 
out the Empire. It will be seen that a house-member- 
, ship and kinship are two different things ; a house may 
include persons who are not the kindred of its head, and 
may exclude even the nearest kindred who by adoption 
or marriage, or otherwise, may have entered another 
house. A person has thus two capacities — one as a 
member of the legal house, and the other as a member 
of the wider group of kindred. For instance, he may 
be a house-member and a son ; if he is a house-head's 
son, he is under the house-head's authority and under 
parent’s authority of one and the same person, but if he 
is a house-member's son, he is under authority of two 
different persons, the house-head and the parent. It 
may sometimes happen that the house-head is a minor 
and his (or her) father or mother a house-member. In 
such a case the house -head is under the parental 
authority of the latter, while at the same time the latter 
is subject to the authority of the former as the house- 
head. Under the Japanese law, more weight is attached 
to the house than to the kinship. There are, however, 
some exceptions to this under the actual law ; for 
instance, in the duty of support and maintenance, and 
in the right of succession to a house-member’s property, 
both of which are new, and were introduced by the new 
civil law and not bound by the limit of the house. In 
most other cases, the house takes precedence of the 
kindred, and a man's rights and duties, capacities and 
incapacities, are usually determined by his position as 
a member of the house, and not by his position as a 
member of the kindred. Parental authority is limited 
by the conception of the house, and is recognised only 
so far as the parent and the child are in the same house : 
if a son is not in the same house as his father or mother, 
he does not stand under the parental authority of either. 
The consent of a house-head is always necessary for 
marriage, adoption, divorce, or dissolution of adoption 
of a house-member, but the consent of parents is only 
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required when the offspring is in the same house with 
them. The authority of a house-head includes, besides, 
the right of determining the residence of house-members, 
of expelling them from the house or forbidding their 
return to it on certain grounds specified by law, and of 
succeeding to the house-member’s property in default of 
other heirs. The parental authority includes the custody 
and education of children who are minors, the right of 
correction, the right of determining their place of abode, 
business, or profession, of managing their property, or 
of performing several legal acts on their behalf, subject 
in certain cases to the approval of a family council. It 
is to be remarked that on the whole the new code has 
greatly curtailed the authority of the house-head and 
transferred many of the rights formerly included under 
the power of the house-head to parental authority, 
leaving him only such rights as are necessary to the 
preservation and proper management of the house. 
From all this you will gather something of the im- 
portance of the house in the present Japanese society, 
and of its still greater importance in the former days, 
before the introduction of the Occidental civilisation. 

I shall now say something about the legal status 
and social condition of women. We may recognise 
two great changes which they have undergone. The 
first change came with the introduction of the Chinese 
civilisation and Buddhism in the fifth century, although 
their full effect was not felt till a much later period. 
The second with the introduction of the Occidental 
civilisation. 

In the earliest period of our history, women seem 
to have occupied a higher position than in later times. 
The first Imperial Ancestor and the central figure of 
national worship is a goddess, Ama-Terasu-O-Mi-Kami, 
and there were several empresses who ruled the Empire. 
The Empress dowager Jingo Kog5 is said to have 
invaded Corea at the head of her army and succeeded 
in completely subjugating it. 
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The introduction of the Chinese civilisation with the 
Confucian system of moral philosophy, and of Buddhism, 
and later on the establishment of Feudalism, were pre- 
- judicial to this high position of women, Chinese 
philosophers seem not to have had much respect for 
women ; while Buddhism regards women as sinful 
creatures, a temptation and snare, an obstacle to peace 
and holiness. In our feudal system, in the code of 
Bushido, there was no such reverence for women as 
in the Western chivalry. As Professor Chamberlain has 
remarked: ‘^A Japanese knight performed his valiant 
deeds for no such fanciful rewards as a lady’s smile. 
He performed them out of loyalty to his lord, or filial 
piety towards the memory of his father ” — I should like 
to say “his fathers,” for the honour of his house. 
Professor Yamagawa, late President of the Tokyo 
Imperial University, in his address to students on the 
Commemoration Day, after pointing out many points 
of resemblance between a bushi and an English gentle- 
man, remarks that one of the striking differences is the 
extraordinary reverence for women, which is so pro- 
minent in the Western code and wanting in the Bushido. 
A bushi looked upon women as gentle and weak creatures 
who must be protected, but there was no such reverence 
for women as in the code of gentlemen — reverence, that 
is, for women as women — for the duty of filial piety 
is just as great towards mother as towards father ; as 
much respect was paid to the mother as to the father, 
as much to the wife of the lord as to the lord himself ; 
except in so far as the latter was the head of the house, 
and thereby had a special title to obedience. 

Under the feudal system it was natural that a 
woman could not become the head of a house, for she 
could not discharge duties required of such, the first 
of which was military service. The rule of “ Three 
obediences” for women — obedience while at home to 
her parents ; obedience when married to her husband ; 
obedience when old (?>., widowed) to her son (2.^., 
the head of the house) — ^was a necessary consequence 
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of this disability. Men as well as women were subject 
to the authority of the house-head, but whereas a man 
could become the head of a house, a woman could not, 
and therefore she had to obey during her whole life. 
The obedience, when widowed, to her son was nothing 
strange, considering that when a man, the head of a 
house, became htkyo, that is, resigned his house-head- 
ship, as happened very commonly, he also was legally 
under the authority of his son, who succeeded him in 
his house-headship. As a matter of fact, the position 
of woman, even in the feudal days, was not very low ; 
she owed obedience as a house-member legally to the 
house-head, but she received all respect due to her 
as mother and wife. 

With the introduction of the Occidental civilisation 
came a great change. As early as 1873, only five years 
after the Restoration, there was enacted the following 
law with regard to divorce : — 

“Whereas it has frequently happened that a wife 
asked divorce from her husband on account of unavoid- 
able circumstances, to which the tatter unreasonably 
withheld his consent for many years, thereby causing 
her to lose the opportunity of a second marriage, and 
whereas this is an injury to her right of freedom, it 
shall henceforth be allowed to the wife to bring an 
action against her husband, with the assistance of her 
father, brother, or other relative.” 

According to the new code, the legal status of 
women is raised very much higher ; it is based upon 
the principle of equality of sexes, and makes no dis- 
tinction between man and woman in their enjoyment 
and exercise of private rights, so long as a woman 
remains single. She may become the head of a house, 
in which case all house -members, whether male or 
female, including her husband if she is married, come 
under her authority as house -head and are legally 
dependent upon her. She may exercise parental 
authority over her own children, if her husband is 
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dead. She may adopt children alone if she is single 
or a widow ; when married, her consent is necessary 
for the adoption of a child. She may make any con- 
tract, or acquire or dispose of property in her own name : 
in short, she may be a party to any legal transaction 
as long as she remains single. When she is married, 
her state of coverture obliges her to obtain the consent 
of her husband in doing certain acts, which may involve 
grave consequences upon their conjugal life ; such as 
contracting debts, acquisition or loss of immovable or 
valuable movable properties, instituting legal proceed- 
ings, accepting or renouncing succession, entering into 
contract of personal service, etc. Even in regard to 
those, when she does those acts without her husband’s 
consent, they are not void but voidable, that is, liable 
to be annulled by her husband. With her husband’s 
consent she may also engage in business, in which 
case she is considered as an independent person with 
respect to that business. She may also do those acts 
without her husband’s consent, not only when circum- 
stances are such that she cannot obtain it, but w'hen 
the interests of husband and wife conflict. With regard 
to property, persons about to marry are allo'wed to make 
any contract with regard to their conjugal property, 
which will be binding upon them, and can be set up 
against a third party if registered before the registration 
of marriage. If no such contract be made between 
them, the fundamental rule is that the property belong- 
ing to the wife, or the husband who enters his wife’s 
house, at the time of the marriage, or subsequently 
acquired in her or his name, shall be her or his separate 
property. It will be seen from the above that where 
there is a discrimination against a jwife, it is rather 
a discrimination against a house-member. 

With regard to sexual relations and marriage, also, 
great changes have been introduced. The Japanese in 
historical ages have never practised polygamy ; it is true 
that the introduction of mistresses into the family has 
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been an open institution, especially among- the upper 
and richer classes ; the teachings of Confucius and 
Chinese moral philosophers were not unfavourable to 
it, and the importance attached to the continuity of the 
house was given as a reason for its practice in many 
cases. Both Shintoism and Confucianism insisted upon 
this importance of the continuity of the house and of 
the ancestral worship: “There are,” says Mencius, 
“three things which are unfilial, and to have no 
posterity is the greatest of them.” (The other two were 
the encouragement of parents in unrighteousness, and 
failure to support parents in poverty and old age.) To 
be without posterity is the greatest offence, because it 
was an offence against the whole line of ancestors who 
are thereby left without any one to perform the family 
worship. However, its practice was not confined to 
those cases which justified it, according to the ethics 
of those days on this ground, and there is no doubt 
that it occasioned much unhappiness in the family ; 
hence its practice was not very widespread, even among 
the higher and richer classes. Among the middle and 
lower classes it was not at all common ; indeed I may 
remark that among the lower classes there was a 
remarkable equality between husband and wife ; for 
instance, while the wife of a samurai never addressed 
her husband by his name, it was usual for an artisan’s 
wife to do so. At present, the social opinion tends to 
condemn this practice, and new ideas of morality with 
regard to sexual relations are springing up along with 
the higher education of women. 

Marriage itself was regarded as one of the most 
important acts not to be lightly entered into, for it was 
admission of an important member into the house. 
Formerly (I speak of the Tokugawa period), among 
the samurais it was only the eldest son, presumptive 
heir to the house-headship, who married : the younger 
sons could not usually marry. The lot of younger sons 
of samurais in those days was not an enviable one ; they 
were vulgarly called “hiyameshi-kui,” eaters of cold 
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boiled rice, for they were supposed not to be allowed 
to eat boiled rice with the elders of the house when 
first served up warm, but after it had been served to 
parents and the eldest son, and left over for the next 
meal and growm cold. Hence, those younger sons often 
applied themselves more diligently than the eldest sons 
to the study of the Chinese literature, which constituted 
the whole of literary training in those days, or to the 
practice of feats of arms, such as fencing, use of spears, 
archery, etc., so that they might, in virtue of their 
excellence in them, be adopted into a family without a 
son, and thereby secure the prospect of becoming a 
house-head. This was very commonly the case ; some- 
times, but very rarely, if one of them proved himself of 
extraordinary merit, their lord made an independent 
house for him ; sometimes they ran away, and in such 
cases often opened terakoya^ or private schools, in remote 
villages. 

Marriage then was an affair of the house and not 
of individuals. A woman in marrying entered her 
husband’s house as a house - member, and became 
subject to the authority of the house-head, as she had 
been subject at home to the authority of the head of 
her own house. In the present days, although there 
have been changes both in the limit of the house-head’s 
authority and in the extent of women’s rights, as I 
have explained above, the marrying into the house of 
her husband is still true ; marriage is not legally valid 
until her name has been entered among her husband’s 
house-registry by the district registrar, although the 
marriage ceremony is quite a separate affair from this 
registering. In former days, the bride was received 
into her husband’s house and lived with the elders, 
receiving from her mother-in-law instructions in house- 
hold matters, and especially in the kafu^ or manners, 
customs, usages, rules, and traditions of the house, and 
attending to those under her directions ; and so she 
remained, till most likely the old couple retired from 
the house-headship, when it became her duty to take 
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the supreme control of the household duties, to tend 
the old parents, to look after children, and so on. With 
richer merchant and farmer classes it was nearly the 
same; among artisans and lower classes generally, 
new couples often started new hearths, the question of 
the house not being considered of such great import- 
ance among them. Social conditions cannot change 
so rapidly as legal enactments or political system, 
especially in what concerns women : the inner family 
life has not changed so very much, even in recent times, 
although the advance in the education of women, which 
has made immense strides within the last ten or 
fifteen years, is bringing about gradual changes in 
many respects. The custom of a separate domicile for 
the young couple is not even now very prevalent. 
Nowadays younger sons need not remain hiyameshi-hii 
until they are adopted into another house ; they may 
many with the consent of the house-head and of the 
parents, if they can support themselves and their 
families ; they may establish new houses and become 
house-heads themselves. Yet it is customary for at 
least one of the young couples, usually the eldest, to 
remain with the old couple. The duties of a wife also 
remain much the same : man goes outside to work 
to earn his living, to fulfil his duties to the State ; it 
is the wife’s part to help him, for the common interests 
of the house, and as her shai-e of duty to the State, 
by sympathy and encouragement, by relieving him of 
anxieties at home, managing household affairs, looking 
after household economy, and, above all, tending the 
old people and bringing up their children in a fit and 
proper manner. She is the centre of household activity ; 
she attends to the food and clothing of the whole house- 
hold ; in the morning she sees her children off properly 
provided and prepared for school, in the afternoon they 
come back to her with their joys and troubles, their 
successes and failures. This is true not only of the 
middle and lower classes, but of the higher classes ; 
where there are servants kept, she has to superintend 
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their work and see that it is properly done. I shall 
have another occasion to speak of the home life. 

Law or rule of divorce was formerly based upon the 
Chinese doctrine of the seven grounds for divorce, 
namely — (i) sterility, (2) lewdness, (3) disobedience to 
father-in-law or mother-m-law^ (4) loquacity, (5) larceny, 
(6) jealousy, (7) bad disease. These were regarded as 
just grounds for divorce, but a wife could be divorced 
at her husband’s pleasure, on such reason or pretext as 
that she was not conformable to the kafu, i.e., customs, 
rules, etc., of the house ; although there always was 
social opinion in those matters which censured arbitrary 
measures on his part, yet it had no direct power. Still, 
divorce was not common among the upper classes, but 
it was rather common among the lower classes, who en- 
tered lightly into marriage and were as lightly divorced. 
A wife could not obtain divorce against her husband’s 
will. As I stated before, this was partly remedied by 
law in the early years of Meiji, and the new code has 
made an entire revolution in this respect. According 
to it, there are two kinds of divorce, consensual and 
judicial, the former being effected by the mutual 
agreement of the parties concerned, while the latter 
is granted by law, on grounds specified. These are 
bigamy, adultery, sentence for an offence of a grave 
nature, such as forgery, theft, etc. ; such cruel treat- 
ment or gross insult as makes cohabitation unbearable, 
desertion with evil intent, cruel treatment or gross insult 
of, or by, a lineal ascendant, uncertainty for three years 
or more of the life or death of the consort, are principal 
grounds for judicial divorce. In either kind, divorce is 
now a bilateral act instead of being unilateral, as in 
former days. It is true that in some respects the law is 
ahead of the people, and that at present there are many 
divorces of the first kind. 


Such is the outline of the legal status of woman, 
secured to her by the new civil code. It is true that 
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she has not many public rights. She cannot vote for 
members of representative assemblies, except for the 
member of a shi, cho, or son assembly under certain 
special conditions. She can also vote for the member 
of the Chamber of Commerce, which is, in Japan, a 
legally constituted body. 

As to the profession of women, there is no legal 
restriction to a large number of them. She may 
practise as a doctor of medicine on passing the same 
examinations as men ; she may become a teacher in 
an elementary school or in a higher school. Recently, 
some women have been appointed civil oflicials of 
hannin class in the postal and railway services, and so 
on, but on the whole women who pursue those profes- 
sions are not very many (except teachers of schools). 
As already stated, we hold that women are born to 
matrimony, that their natural vocation is to become 
wives and mothers. Our ideal of womanhood is “good 
wife and wise mother.” We consider home to be the 
woman’s sphere. “ Man works outside and woman 
helps at home,” is our maxim. We are not without 
examples of great women who performed with ability 
what is usually regarded as man’s work, but they 
are comparatively few, and they are not those who are 
most respected, while examples of good wives and wise 
mothers who encouraged, comforted, and helped their 
husbands and sons are innumerable. I am speaking, 
of course, of remarkable cases that are mentioned in 
history and held up as models for future generations, 
and not of the vast number whose lives and works 
are lost in oblivion, who have wasted “their sweetness 
on the desert air.” 

With the change in the social condition of the 
people and the introduction of complex Occidental 
civilisation, our idea of a woman’s sphere is widening ; 
the spirit, I trust, remains the same, but the form 
must change. Our ideal of woman’s vocation is the 
same, and the essentials of good wife and wise mother 
cannot change, but the outward manifestation will 
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change. At times like the present in Japan, when on 
many^ points old and new ideas are clashing, where 
we still have mothers imbued with the thoughts and 
sentiments of the old feudal days, and daughters 
often with advanced modern ideas derived from the 
West, there is a very great danger for society. The 
young, impatient of what they consider unreasonable 
restraints imposed upon them by the old, are apt to 
break away from ail control, and work harm not only 
to themselves but to society. The only means to 
prevent such unhappy catastrophes consists in giving 
such an education to the rising generation of women 
as will enable them to advance in line with men under 
the new conditions of things, and, at the same time, 
to appreciate all that is valuable and worthy to be 
preserved in the old ideals. Such has been the object 
kept in view in framing the present system of female 
education in a word, to fit girls to be good wives 
and wise mothers, proper helpmates and worthy com- 
panions of the men of Meiji, and noble mothers to 
bring up future generations of Japanese. 
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You will have inferred from tlic words in the preamble 
to the First Education Code of 1872 (chap. VI), that 
the education of women in the pre-Meiji period was 
rather defective. A girl’s education generally stopped 
at the elementary stage, even for the daughters of 
samurais ; that is, they were taught to write, which 
included reading, in somewhat the same way as boys ; 
besides, they were taught sewing at school and at 
home. They were also taught to sing and play on 
samisen or koto, the latter being mostly confined to 
those above the higher middle class, and sometimes 
to dance (our dancing is a sort of posturing to music). 
They were also taught various household matters at 
home, and sometimes chaiioyu (or tea ceremony), art 
of arranging flowers, painting, and other accomplish- 
ments (in those above the middle class). There were 
some, especially among the samurai class, who received 
a much higher education, in classical Japanese, in 
composing verses in the classic style, and even in 
Chinese literature. It is a remarkable fact that two of 
the best writers in pure classical Japanese were both 
women of the Heian period. But on the whole, the 
general education of women in the old days was not 
very high. 
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As I have stated, the Meiji Government established 
a girls’ school in 1871, which was afterwards amal- 
gamated with the Female Normal School in Tokyo. The 
Empress, who is looked up to by the whole nation as 
the model of rvomanly virtues, has been a great patron 
of female education ; she was present at the opening 
ceremony of the above-mentioned Female Normal School 
in 1875 ; the next year she specially sent the following 
verse, composed by herself, to the school 

“ Migaka zu ba, 

Tama mo Kagami mo 
Nani ka sen, 

Manabi no michi mo 
Kaku koso ari kere,” 


which, literally translated, means: “If we polish not 
a gem or a mirror, what good will it be? With the 
way of learning, it is the same.” This has been set to 
music, and is sung in girls’ schools on all appropriate 
occasions as women’s educational song. Her Majesty 
has since on several occasions honoured the school 
with her presence ; the school has since become the 
Female Higher Normal School. 

Notwithstanding the encouragement given to female 
education, it is only quite recently that people in general 
have begun to perceive its importance. In 1873, out of 
a total of 1, 145,800 attending elementary schools, 879,200, 
or 77 per cent., were boys, and only 266,600, or 23 per 
cent., were girls. In 1883, the total number had 
increased to 3,238,000, but the ratio was 68 per cent, 
boys to 32 per cent, girls, showing that while education 
had spread pretty rapidly during those ten years, girls’ 
education was still very much neglected. The statistics 
of 1893 show no very great advance either in the number 
(3,338,000) or in the ratio of boys to girls (68 to 32, or, 
if we take the ordinary elementary course only, 66 to 
34). In 1906 the total number of boys and girls had 
increased to 5,515,000, showing the enormous strides 
that have been made in elementary education in the ten 
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years after the China War ; the ratio of boys to girls 
shows the same satisfactory progress, being 52 to 48 
in the ordinary and 68 to 32 in the higher elementary 
course, or 56 to 44 taking the whole elementary course. . 

If we take secondary education into consideration, 
we observe the same thing. Provisions for the edu- 
cation of girls after they have finished the elementary 
course were very few, and what there were were not 
of very high order, being confined chiefly to the 
teaching of reading and arithmetic, etc., only a little 
advanced beyond the standard of the elementary course, 
with special attention paid to sewing. In 1883, there 
were 7 girls* high schools (all public), with 350 girls. 
It should be remarked, however, that these were not 
the only provisions, for there were schools, not classed 
as high schools, which gave some sort of secondary 
education to girls. In 1893 the number had increased 
to 28 (of which 8 were public), with 3,020 girls. In 
those days there was no separate Imperial Ordinance 
for girls* high schools ; they were merely mentioned 
in that on middle schools as a sort of middle school, 
there were no regulations even about the subjects to 
be taught and their standard up to 1895. The first 
Imperial Ordinance on Girls* High Schools, which 
is now in force, was issued in 1899, and the revised 
regulations in 1901. Provisions in the Ordinance and 
in the regulations about the establishment, closure, 
organisation, admittance, promotion, graduation, terms, 
holidays, qualifications, and number of teachers, etc., 
are similar to those of middle schools. There is one 
distinction which is worth mentioning, that is, that marks 
are to be given, not by examinations, but as the result of 
ordinary daily work, except in a few specified subjects, 
the reason being that girls are very emotional, and 
excitement caused by examinations is prejudicial to their 
moral and physical development ; for the same reason, 
in many schools the order of pupils is not made known 
to them, but simply whether they are promoted or not 
[I note that in the revised regulations issued in May 1908, 
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examination is permitted generally, although the rule is 
still that marks shall be given by daily work.] 

The object of girls’ high schools is stated in the 
Imperial Ordinance to be ‘^to give higher general 
education necessary for women,” 2.^., general education 
and culture necessary for those who are to be of middle 
or higher social standing. 

A girls’ high school course extends over four years, 
which may, however, be lengthened or shortened by one 
year. The vast majority of schools have a course of four 
years. [By an amendment of the Imperial Ordinance 
made in 1907, the three years’ course was abolished.] 
A general supplementary course of not more than two 
years, or a special supplementary course of two or three 
years may be established for those who have finished 
the regular course and desire to receive further educa- 
tion. A special course in handiwork of two to four 
years may also be established for those who do not wish 
to receive general education. 

The subjects taught in the regular course are Morals, 
the (Japanese) Language, Foreign Language (either 
English or French), History, Geography, Mathematics, 
Science, Drawing, Household Matters, Sewing, Music, 
and Gymnastics. Foreign language may be omitted in a 
school, or made optional ; it is to be omitted in a school 
with a three years’ course ; actually there is no school 
where French is taught, except in the Peeresses’ School. 
Those subjects whose study offers special difficulty for 
some girls may be omitted by them. In addition to 
the subjects above mentioned, one or both of education 
and manual work may be added, except in a three years’ 
course. [According to the amended regulations of 1908, 
drawing and singing may be omitted with the sanction 
of the Minister of Education ; and not simply education 
and manual work, but generally any subjects which 
might be deemed necessary by the local authorities may 
be added as optional subjects with the sanction of the 
Minister. I may state that the new regulations leave 
greater freedom in general to local authorities.] 

s 
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The number of hours a week allotted to each subject 
will be seen from the following tables : — 


SUBJECTS. 

1 ST YEAR. 

2 ND YEAR. 

3 RD YEAR. 

4 TH year. 

Morals . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

The Language 

6 

6 

5 

5 

Foreign language . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

History ) 
Geography] 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Mathematics 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Science 

2 

2 

2 

I 

Drawing 

I 

I 

I 

I 

Household matters 

... 


2 

2 

Sewing . 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Music , 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gymnastics . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Total 

28 

28 

28 

28 


When education is added, two hours may be taken 
for it from the teaching of the foreign language in the 
fourth year; where manual work is added, two hours 
may be taken from sewing in the second and higher 
years; where foreign language is omitted, the hours 
may be distributed suitably among other subjects. 

When the course is lengthened by one year the 
hours are to be as follows : — 


SUBJECTS. 

Morals . 

The Language 
Foreign language 
History 1 
Geography J * 
Mathematics . 
Science . 

Drawing 

Household matters 
Sewing . 

Music 

Gymnastics . 


1ST YEAR. 2 ND YEAR. 


2 

6 

3 

3 
2 
2 

1 

4 

2 

3 


2 

6 

3 

3 
2 
2 

1 

4 

2 

3 


3 RD YEAR. 4 TH YEAR. 



STH YEAR. 
2 
5 

3 

2 

2 

1 

4 
4 

2 

3 


Total 


28 


28 28 


28 


28 


Where education is added^ two hours may be taken 
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for it from the teaching' of foreign language in the fifth 
year ; where manual work is added, two hours may be 
taken from sewing in the second and higher years ; 
where foreign language is omitted, the hours may be 
suitably distributed among other subjects. 

I omit the time-table for the three years’ course. 

When local circumstances make it desirable to 
introduce any change in the above tables, the sanction 
of the Minister of Education must be obtained, but in 
no case is it allowed to have more lessons than thirty 
hours a week. 

[The amended regulations of 1908 contain some 
important changes, not in the distribution of hours in 
the above tables, but in provisions for different cases 
of omission and addition of subjects, as follows : When 
foreign language, drawing, or music is omitted, hours 
are to be distributed suitably among other subjects ; hours 
for sewing may be increased up to six hours a week. 
When other subjects are added, the total number of 
hours may be increased by not more than six hours, 
but the increase for subjects which are not practical 
work must not exceed two hours. Distribution of hours 
may be made, when considered desirable, according to 
the local circumstances, with the sanction of the Minister 
of Education, but in no case shall the hours for any 
subject be increased by more than two hours a week. 
Whatever changes may be made, the hours of instruc- 
tion must not be increased more than six hours a week.] 

Subjects of the general supplementary course are 
to be chosen from among the subjects of the regular 
course ; any of the subjects may be made voluntary. 

Subjects and standard of teaching of special supple- 
mentary course are to be determined by the local 
authorities, subject to the approval of the Minister. 

Subjects of the special course for handiwork are, 
besides the special subjects of the handiwork, Morals, 
the Language, Mathematics, Science, Drawing, House- 
hold Matters, Sewing, Music, and Gymnastics, of which 
mathematics, science, and drawing may be either omitted 
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or made voluntary, and music also for those to whom 
it offers special difficulty. The special subjects of handi- 
work are such as painting (Japanese style), embroidery, 
artificial flower- making, and the like, and are to be,, 
determined in each case by the local authoi'ities, subject 
to the approval of the Minister. 

The number of hours of instruction in the general 
or special supplementary, or the special handiwork 
course must not exceed thirty hours a week. 

[By the new regulations of igo8, the maximum 
number of hours under special circumstances may be 
increased to thirty-four houi's. Moreover, in the special 
handiwork course the subjects that must be taught 
besides the handiwork subjects are limited to Morals, 
the Language, and Gymnastics.] 

The standard of instruction in each subject is set 
forth in the regulations ; and in addition to it a detailed 
syllabus of teaching in each subject has been issued 
in 1903 for the general guidance of directors and teachers. 
This syllabus is in most respects quite similar to the 
one issued the year before for the middle schools, and 
which I have explained in chapters XVI and XVII, 
except that in almost all subjects the standard is lower. 
Even where syllabuses have the same wording, giving 
the same items and directions, there must be a difference 
of the standard due to the number of hours given to 
that subject, and, moreover, there must be a difference 
arising from the difference of sex. For example, 
in the Morals, nearly the same virtues and obligations 
are given in the syllabuses, but in girls’ high schools 
they must be treated from the point of view of the 
woman, and examples should be taken from the deeds 
of women rather than from those of men. I shall not 
go into details of each subject, but only mention points 
where the difference is noteworthy. 

In Morals, besides the essential points of morals, 
whose heads are similar to those for boys of middle 
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schools, one hour a week in the first two years is given 
to Saho^ or deportment and manners. Does it seem 
strange to you that manners should form a part of 
.moral teaching? In the system of Chinese philosophy 
Rei (ceremony) has been regarded as an important 
factor in the art of government, and good manners, 
courtesy, and dignity have been counted among the 
indispensable attributes of the samurai and the upper 
classes. Especially has it been considered essential 
for a lady to be possessed of good manners, to behave 
properly at all times, and to know and do what is fit and 
proper on all occasions. This subject must be considered 
in conjunction with ^‘the household matters’’ in the 
last two years, which is in a sense a continuation of the 
same subject. In the syllabus, under the heading Saho^ 
are items as follows : — 


Things to be borne in mind in relation to, and practical lessons 
in, sitting and standing ; advancing and retiring ; intesvdew ; 
offering and accepting of things. 

Things to be borne in mind in relation to sleeping and eating ; 
dress : visit ; reception ; communication (correspondence, 
etc.) ; presents ; entertainments ; public meetings ; occasions 
of joy or sorrow ; congratulations and condolence ; mourn- 
ing, etc. 

And in the directions with regard to its teaching 
it is stated that in teaching saho stress must not be laid 
on old customs and ceremonial rules, rather it must 
be adapted to the modern conditions of living, dressing, 
and eating, to “standing manners” (European style 
of living), as well as to manners on mats (Japanese 
style). Practical lessons in saho should be limited to 
teaching of simple methods and manners of ordinary 
life. 

I must mention the details of the syllabus of teaching 
in the Household Matters, for it is a very essential 
part of girls’ education, and there is nothing like it 
in the middle school syllabus. 
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Third year —Tzvo hours a week. 

Introduction — 

Woman’s work in the household ; importance of forming' a good 
kafu^ or customs and usages of the house. 

Clothing', food, and habitation — 

Clothing : choice of materials ; making, preservation, washing. 

food : constituents, nature ; ordinary food (rice, wheat, barley, 
millet, boiled rice, bread, food made of wheat, etc., like 
vermicelli, macaroni, etc.,//^, beans, bean curds, miso^ sJwyu 
sauce, cakes, fruits, vegetables, fish, fowl, eggs, beef, pork, 
milk, oil, salt, etc.) ; food articles of special taste ; drinking 
water, means of getting good water, infection by water; 
7nenu ; utensils and implements for eating and cooking ; 
cooking, with practical lessons (boiling-, roasting, steaming, 
soups, preserves, raw food) ; storing. 

Habitation : choice ; site, building ; direction of the frontage, 
light, warmth, ventilation, position of rooms, ornamentation ; 
gate and fencing, gardens, well ; cleansing, sweeping, care- 
taking ; furniture and utensils. 


Fourth year — Two hours a week. 

Care of the old and of children — 

Care of the old : attention to be paid with respect to clothing, 
food, and habitation ; assistance in sitting and standing ; 
mental comfort. 

Care of children : lactation ; teething ; food ; clothing ; habita- 
tion ; bathing ; exercise ; sleep ; sickness. Speech and 
action or demeanour ; conversation (stories) ; play and toys ; 
school attendance. 

Nursing, and prevention of infectious diseases — 

Attention to be paid with respect to clothing, food, and habita- 
tion ; nursing ; medicine ; dangerous cases ; measures to 
be taken in emergencies ; infectious diseases and their 
prevention ; mode of cleansing ; disinfection. 

Management and economy* — 

Things to be borne in mind by the mistress of a house ; diligence, 
economy, order, preparedness, minute attention, cleanliness ; 
servants, their choice and how to treat them, distribution 
of work, wages ; property, estimate of income and expendi- 
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ture, necessary expenses and waste, savings, insurance ; 
household book-keeping, items of income and expenditure, 
method of book-keeping, arrangement of books. 


The following are the directions with regard to the 
teaching of the subject : — 

(1) In teaching household matters, mere theories 
must be avoided, and teaching well adapted to practical 
purposes. As much use as possible should be made 
of what girls have learnt in other subjects. 

(2) About ten lessons are to be given in practical 
cookery in the third year, but they may, if necessary, 
be also given in the fourth year. 

(3) Household book-keeping should be taught with 
examples as nearly real as possible. 

Besides general instruction in household matters, 
sewing is taught for four hours a week throughout. 
This includes lessons in the use of the sewing machine. 

The object of teaching education is to give the 
girls general ideas on education, so as to fit them the 
better for the functions of motherhood. According to 
the syllabus, after introductory lessons on elements of 
psychology, more especially with reference to the 
development of a child’s mind, under the head of edu- 
cation proper, the following items are mentioned : — 

Home education : fostering and protection of child’s body, play 
and handiwork, story-telling and explanations, command, 
reward, and punishment. 

Kindergarten ; methods. 

School education : instruction and training, home education 
and school education, home education and the State. 

Manual work in girls’ high schools includes such 
works as knitting, making of silk or cotton strings, of 
purses and bags, embroidery, artificial flower-making, 
etc., all of which are of practical use, the chief object 
being, however, rather to cultivate dexterity of fingers 
and habits of close attention. 

I shall now give some statistics relating to girls’ 
high schools. 
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1898 

1902 

1904} 

1906 

Number of Schools — 

Public Schools .... 

25 

73 

^5 

97 

Private Schools .... 

8 

7 

9 

16 

Total 

33 

79 

94 

ns 

Number of Girls — 

In Public Schools 

6,060 

19,185 

35,495 

30,786 

In Private Schools 

2,106 

2,019 

2,696 

4,760 

Total 

8,166 

21,204 

28,191 

35,546 

Number of Graduates— 

In Public Schools 

535 

4 i 039 

5,975 

7,329 

In Private Schools 

361 

725 

850 

1,203 

Total 

896 

4,764 

6,825 


Number of Teachers in Public Schools with 

Certificates — 


Male 

39 

182 

263 

390 

Female 

1 14 

347 

475 

575 

Without Certificates — 

Male 

35 

191 

204 

190 

Female 

81 

33 * 

35 ^ 

374 

„ Foreigner 


r 


I 

Total in Public Schools 

269 

1,052 

1,300 

1,530 

In Private Schools with Certificates— 
Male 

II 

20 

x6 

38 

Female 

35 

24 

46 

84 

Without Certificates — 

Male 

40 

26 

31 

44 

Female 

34 

36 

47 

71 

„ Foreigner 

... 

2 

2 

3 


— — — 

I. 




Total in Private Schools 

120 

108 

142 

240 


■ — 






Total number of Teachers . 

389 

1,160 

1,442 

T, 77 o 

Number of applicants for admission 


11,021 

15,470 

23,327 

Number of those admitted 

... 

7,363 

10,222 

12,865 

Percentage of the admitted 

... 

67 

66 

55 


It will be seen from the above that although the 
number of schools has increased at a rapid rate, yet 
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it has been insufficient to keep pace with the demand 
for admission. This has been the case with every kind 
of educational institution, and will continue to be so 
for some time to come yet. I should say that the 
'above numbers are exclusive of the High School 
attached to the Female Higher Normal School, and 
that established* by the Imperial household and usually 
known as Peeresses’ School. 
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Normal schools in early Meiji-^Reform of iSSO—Oj igoy—Tioo 

dislinct regular courses --First regular course--' Prepetraiory roiirse — Quali- 
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a?id of girl s^ High schools -Short training courses ^Suhjeds and standard 
— Time tables— General instructions with regard to the training of teachers 
-Pedagogy-- At tacked elementary school -Organisation of classes^ -Siaf— 
Director— Teachers and assistant teachers - - Dormitory superintendents— 
Salaries of teachers— Number of schools and of instructors -'Minimum 
number of pupils of normal schools in each prtfeciure--Numbers of pupils 
and graduates — Stipend— Dormitory— School journey— Privileges and 
obligations of graduates. 

From the beginning of the introduction of the new 
system of education, the training of teachers has 
engaged the attention of the Government. Thus as 
early as the 5th year of Meiji (1872), a normal school 
was established in Tokyo by the Government, where 
an American teacher was engaged to teach the method 
of teaching in elementary schools : subsequently normal 
schools were opened in Osaka, Miyagi (Sendai), Aichi 
(Nagoya), Hiroshima, Nagasaki and Niigata by the 
Government. Besides these Government institutions, 
several were established by the prefectures, so that 
we find in 1874, 53 normal schools, of which 7 were 
governmental and the rest prefectural, with 5,072 pupils, 
of whom 74 were female. Many of those schools were 
very imperfect, being of very short course, and only 
just giving pupils some idea of the method of class 
teaching: as I have remarked before, in the old days 
all elementary teaching was individual, so that class 
teaching, which was now introduced, was something 

282 
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quite new. In 1883 we find 80 normal schools, of 
which only 2 were governmental, the rest having been 
transferred to prefectures, with 6,569 pupils, of whom 
805 were female, turning out 1,888 graduates. In 1886, 
along with other reforms in education, a great reform 
was introduced into normal schools. The 2 govern- 
mental normal* schools in Tokyo were amalgamated 
into one and made a Higher Normal School, with male 
and female sections, to train teachers for normal schools. 
Each prefecture was placed under an obligation to main- 
tain one and only one normal school, but the standard 
was raised uniformly : the length of the course was 
made uniform, all the pupils were to be supported at the 
public expense, and they were placed under the obliga- 
tion to serve as teachers for a certain period after their 
graduation ; in fact the training system was established 
which remains very much the same to-day. The 
great change was more in the spirit and method of 
training : a semi - military discipline was introduced 
in all the schools, and pupils were taught to look upon 
their future profession as forming an important part 
of the functions of the State, which they must fulfil 
as a duty that they owed to the State. The first article 
of the Imperial Ordinance on Normal Schools of 1886 
runs as follows: “Normal schools are designed to 
train teachers. The pupils must be trained to cultivate 
the spirit of Obedience, Sympathy, and Dignity.” It 
is not too much to say that the reforms made by 
Viscount Mori in the normal school system have been, 
largely instrumental in the improvement of elementary 
education since that time. 

In 1897 the restriction of one normal school to 
each prefecture was removed, and since then the Govern- 
ment has encouraged the establishment of at least two 
schools, one each for male and female pupils, and of 
more when possible; in 1905 there were 66 normal 
schools, of which 28 were for male pupils only, 16 for 
female only, and 22 had both male and female pupils. 

[Somewhat important changes were made in 1907 in 
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the organisation of normal schools, and I think it will 
be more convenient in this chapter to describe the new 
system only, making references to the old where the 
change seems to call for such remai'ks, and not to 
follow my original lectures and mention changes that 
have been made, as I have done in other chapters.] 

There are now two distinct regular’ courses. The 
first regular course extends over four years, both for 
male and female pupils, with one year’s preparatory 
course. This course is about the same as before for 
male pupils, its length and qualification for entrance 
being about the same, while for female pupils the course 
originally of three years only has been lengthened by 
one year, and the standard of graduation thus very 
much raised and made approximately the same as for 
male graduates. The qualifications for entrance into 
the preparatory course are that candidates shall be of 
sound constitution and good moral character, and shall 
have finished the higher elementary course of two years 
(of the new elementary education scheme, equivalent 
to four years higher elementary course before the change 
of 1907, see Table VI of chap. IX), or shall be above 
fourteen years of age and shall have attained the same 
standard of knowledge ; pupils may also be admitted 
directly into the regular course, the standard of attain- 
ment being that of the three years’ higher elementary 
course (see Table VII of chap. IX). The preparatory 
course may be wanting, but its establishment is strongly 
advocated by the Department of Education, as for the 
present there will not be many elementary schools with 
three years’ course necessary to qualify candidates for 
direct entrance into the regular course. Formerly the 
standard of knowledge for entrance into normal schools 
was rather vague, being “possession of ordinary 
elementary school assistant teacher’s certificate, or of 
attainments equal to or greater than such ” ; the new 
regulation is a great improvement, as it fits in normal 
schools into the general educational system. 

The second regular course is a course newly estab- 
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lished to qualify graduates of middle schools or of girls’ 
high schools to become elementary school teachers. It 
extends over one year for graduates of middle schools 
and of girls’ high schools with a five years’ course, 
and for two years for graduates of girls’ high schools 
with a four years’ course. The qualifications for 
entrance into lihis course are sound constitution and 
good moral character, and the standard of knowledge 
equal to, or greater than, the graduation of middle 
schools or girls’ high schools with corresponding age 
limits. This course may be wanting for the present, 
but its establishment is encouraged by the Government 
as a means of getting efficient teachers economically. 

Besides the two regular courses and the preparatory 
course, short courses of one or two years or more may 
be opened occasionally to qualify pupils for ordinary 
elementary school teachers and kindergarten nurse- 
mothers. Before 1907 there was a shorter course of 
two years and four months, to qualify pupils for 
ordinary elementary school regular teachers, but this 
has been abolished in the new scheme. 

Subjects to be taught to male pupils in the first 
regular course are : — Morals, Pedagogy, the (Japanese) 
Language and Chinese Literature, English language 
(optional). History, Geography, Mathematics, Natural 
Science, Physics and Chemistry, Law and Economics, 
Writing, Drawing, Manual work and Gymnastics. To 
these must be added one or both of Agriculture and 
Commerce, each pupil taking only one of the two. 

The subjects to be taught to female pupils in the 
first regular course are : — Morals, Pedagogy, the 
(Japanese) Language and Chinese Literature, History, 
Geography, Mathematics, Natural Science, Physics and 
Chemistry, Household matters. Sewing, Writing, Draw- 
ing, Manual work. Music, and Gymnastics. English 
may be added as an optional subject. 

The subjects to be taught in the preparatory course 
are:— Morals, the (Japanese) Language and Chinese 
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Literature, Mathematics, Writing, Drawing, Music, and 
Gymnastics, with Sewing for female pupils. 

There have been some changes in the subjects to 
be taught, the most impoitant of which are that Manual, 
work is made obligatory on all. Law and Economics 
have been newly added, and English made optional on 
all male pupils, and that several new subjects have 
been added and the standard raised for female pupils. 

The subjects to be taught to male pupils in the 
second regular course are : — Morals, Pedagogy, the 
(Japanese) Language and Chinese Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Science, Physics and Chemistiy, Law 
and Economics (to be omitted for those who have 
studied the subject in middle schools), Drawing, Manual 
work, Music, and Gymnastics. 

The subjects to be taught to female pupils in the 
second regular course are: — Morals, Pedagogy, the 
(Japanese) Language and Chinese Literature, Mathe- 
matics, Natural Science, Physics and Chemistry, Sew- 
ing, Drawing, Manual work. Music and Gymnastics. 
For two years’ course History and Geography are to 
be added, also English may be added as an optional 
subject. 

The number of hours a week allotted to different 
subjects in successive years for different courses will 
be seen from the table on the following page : — 

The following general directions are given with 
respect to the training of teachers in normal schools : — 

“ The teaching in normal schools must be based upon 
the Imperial Ordinance on Normal Schools and special 
attention must be paid to the following points : — 

(1) To be filled^ with the spirit of Loyalty and 
Patriotism is specially important for teachers, and 
hence pupils should be made to realise the grandeur 
and obligations of loyalty and filial piety, and to be 
inspired with sentiments proper to our nationality. 

(2) The discipline of mind and cultivation of virtues 
are specially important for teachers, and hence pupils 
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Male Pupils 





Female Pupils. 
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03 
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First Regular 
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Hi 








- 



. .-.I 

Subjects. 

Preparator 

First Year. 

Second Year. 

Third Year. 

Fourth Year. 

s 

'3 

bo 

cu 

Od 

TO 

C 

0 

0 

(U 

CO 

2 

3 

rt 

a 

£ 

First Year. 

Second Year. 

Third Year. 

Fourth Year. 

First Year. 

Second Year, 

u 

tS 

0 

0 

florals 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

2 

2 

Pedagogy prac- ) 
tice . . j 

- 


2 

4 


7 

8 

}- 

- 

2 

4 



li 

7 

6 

The Language, 

10 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

9 

6 

4 

3 

2 

5 

3 

3 

and Chinese 















literature. 















English language 

- 

3 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

(3) 

( 3 ) 

(3) 

(2) 

(3) 

(3) 

— 

History 

-- 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

2 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Geography . 

- 

2 


I 

— 

— 


2 

2 

I 

— 

2 

— 

— 

Mathematics 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

2 

5 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 1 

1 

Natural Science . 



3 

2 

I 


h 

I 

2 

2 

I 

— 



1 












h 

3 

3 

Physics and Che- 

— 

— 

2 

3 

4 

l- 

— 

2 

2 

4 

J 



mistry. 















Law and Econo- 



- 

— 

2 

2 

- 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mics. 















Household mat- 

— 

__ 


- 


- 

- 

- 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

ters. 















Sewing 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

A 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

Writing 

3 

2 

I 

I 

— 

— * 

3 

2 

I 

I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Drawing . 

2 


3 

3 

3 

3 

f 

}3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Manual work 

— 

J 





V,— .. 








Music . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

I 

2 

Gymnastics 

6 

5 

S 

5 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

Agriculture or 

- 

— 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Commerce. 















Total, 

31 

34 

34 

34 

34 

34 

31 

31 

(34) 

3 ' 

(34) 

31 

(34) 

32 

(34) 

31 

j( 34 ) 

3^ 

(34) 

34 
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should be made to pay special attention to those points 
in their daily life. 

(3) To observe discipline, to keep order and regu- 
larity, and to maintain dignity \vorthy of one who is 
to be a master and model is specially important fori 
teachers, and hence pupils must be trained in habits 
of strict obedience to commands and instructions of 
superiors, and of correctness in their behaviour and 
speech. 

(4) The instruction given must be fitted to the 
requirements of those who are going to be teachers, 
and should be in conformity with directions given in 
the regulations for teaching in elementary schools. 

(5) In teaching, attention must be paid to the 
method of teaching, so that pupils may comprehend 
the method while receiving instruction on a subject. 

(6) The way of acquiring knowledge should not be 
solely by instruction, and hence pupils must be trained 
in habits of cultivating their knowledge and improving 
their skill by individual efforts.’* 

It seems to me to be unnecessary to state the details 
of teaching in each subject, directions with respect to 
which are given in the new regulations. I have given a 
detailed syllabus of different subjects for middle schools ; 
the standard of teaching in normal schools is about the 
same, a little lower in some subjects and a little higher 
in others, but differing in this important respect, that 
while in middle schools individual culture is the sole 
object held in view, in normal schools the fact that 
pupils are being trained to be teachers in elementary 
schools has to be always borne carefully in mind, as 
explicitly stated in Nos. 4 and 5 of the above directions, 
so that not only the method of teaching a subject, but 
in some cases the subject matter itself, as taught in 
elementary schools, have to be given. For this reason 
graduates of middle schools have to go through a year’s 
training in normal schools to qualify to become teachers 
in elementary schools. 

The only subject that needs to be noticed here perhaps 
is Pedagogy or Education, with practice in actual teach- 
ing. Under this subject, pupils are to be taught general 
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knowledge concerning education, and in particular the 
purport and methods of elementary education ; items to 
be given are elements of psycholbgy and logic, theory 
of education, principles of teaching methods, outlines 
of modern educational history, educational laws and 
regulations, school management, school hygiene, and 
so on. Practice in teaching is carried on in the ele- 
mentary school which must be attached to every normal 
school ; pupils are made to teach children in turns, 
while the teacher in charge of the particular subject of 
teaching, the headmaster of the elementary school, and 
the elementary school teacher in charge of the class 
are present with pupils, not engaged in teaching, but to 
supervise and criticise the lessons, and sometimes take 
the class themselves to show model teaching. 

As I have remarked incidentally above, each normal 
school must have an elementary school attached to it; 
there must be both ordinary and higher elementary 
courses. There must be a class organised as in a 
single-class ordinary elementary school (with children 
of all school years from the first to the sixth), a class 
or classes composed of children of several school years, 
and a class or classes composed of children of the same 
school year only, the object being that pupils may 
get practice in teaching of different kinds ; in a normal 
school with female pupils only, single-class teaching 
may be omitted. Two parts system should be practised. 
Where there are female pupils, kindergartens should 
also be attached, if possible; actually most normal 
schools with female pupils have attached kindergartens. 
Tuition fees may be levied or not, as the prefect may 
determine ; in other respects, the attached elementary 
schools are subject to very much the same regulations 
as other elementary schools, except that being pre- 
fectural establishments, and hence under the direct 
control of the prefect, there are some necessary differ- 
ences in their supervision and management. 


T 
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Male and female pupils in one school are organised 
in two distinct sections ; in each section a class is made 
up of pupils of the same school year, the number in 
each class must not exceed forty. Morals, sewing, ^ 
music, and gymnastics may be taught together to 
pupils of different school years; as also English, law 
and economics, agriculture and comnierce, provided 
the number does not exceed forty. 

The official staff of a normal school consists of a 
director, Jy^yd-yu or teachers, or assistant teachers, 

shakan or dormitory superintendents, ktmdd or teachers 
in attached elementary school, and clerks. 

The normal school of a prefecture being, as it 
were, the fountain head of elementary education in that 
prefecture, great importance is attached to its being 
properly conducted in accordance with the national 
scheme of education ; on this account, although a 
normal school is established and maintained by the 
prefecture, yet its director is a Government official (like 
that of a governmental school), appointed by the Emperor 
on the recommendation of the Minister of Education, 
and of sonin class. He is, like all local administrative 
officials, subject to the supervision and control of the 
Prefect in the first instance, and of the Minister in the 
second instance. He is not only in charge of his own 
school, exercising direct supervision and control over 
the staff, and being responsible for the efficiency and 
good working of the school, but he has to inspect 
elementary schools in the prefecture, in order to see 
that the elementary education is being carried out in a 
proper manner, not only by the graduates of his school, 
but in general. 

Teachers (kyd-yu) and assistant teachers (jo^kyo^yu) 
are in charge of the education of pupils, not merely in 
each subject, but in general ; they must be in possession 
of certificates of secondary school teachers, about which 
I shall speak on another occasion. They are appointed 
by the Prefect, and receive the treatment due to civil 
officials of hannin class, but three teachers in each school 
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may be specially promoted to receive the treatment of 
civil officials of sonin class, in which case they receive 
their appointment from the Emperor on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Education. Owing to the 
want of a sufficient number of those with certificates, 
prefects are allowed for the present to employ those 
without certificates as provisional teachers. 

The number of teachers and assistant teachers are 
determined as follows : — In a school with four classes 
(which is the minimum) there must be eleven teachers 
and assistant teachers, and in schools with more than 
four classes the number must be increased by not less 
than one and a half for each class exceeding four ; in a 
school with female pupils only, the minimum may be 
diminished by one. In schools where both agriculture 
and commerce have been added, the number must be 
increased by one if the number of classes in the first 
regular course is not more than twelve, by two if more. 

Among the teachers there is generally one who is 
specially in charge of affairs connected with instruction 
in general ; formerly this was officially recognised, and 
although now there is no official recognition, the custom 
has persisted in most schools to the present day. 

Normal schools must have dormitories, all pupils 
being obliged to live in them ; hence it is necessary to 
have some one in special charge of dormitories. The 
shakan or dormitory superintendents are appointed from 
among teachers and assistant teachers. They are not 
only in charge of discipline in general, but from the 
nature of their duties come into close contact with pupils, 
and hence great importance is attached to their proper 
choice. The number must be more than three male for 
male pupils and more than two female for female pupils, 
of which number one at least must be a teacher. It is 
usual to appoint the teacher of gymnastics one of the 
superintendents. 

The number of elementary school teachers must be 
one to each class, to which may be added special 
teachers. One of the teachers in the male school 
yu) must act as headmaster of the school. 
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The director bein£;‘ a Governiw'iit official is subject 
to the same obligations and enjoys the same privileges 
as a State civil official ; his .salary is paid from the 
appropriation of the Department of Education, and is 
fixed at from 800 yen to 2,000 yen (^80 to ;^r20o) per 
annum, the average being i, 100 yen. 

Salaries of teachers who receive the freatment of the 
officials of scniin class range from 600 yen (400 yen for 
female teacher) to r,8oo yen per annum. For those 
who receive hatim'n treatment, salary ranges from 35 yen 
(25 yen for female) to 75 yen per month for teachers, 
and from 15 yen to 50 yen per month for a.ssistant teachers 
and elementary school teachers. Additional allowances 
are made to those who are appointed dormitory super- 
intendents or headmasters of attached elementary schools, 
or to those who have received the highest salary for more 
than five years and have proved themselves specially 
meritorious (in the last up to one-third of the highest 
salary). 

I may remark that at present most of the directors 
and teachers of normal schools are graduates of the 
Higher Normal Schools, male and female, in T6ky5. 


The following are the numbers of normal schools 
and of instructors during the years 1902-1906 : — 


Normal Schools ..... 

1902 

C 7 

X904 

6 a 

1906 

67 

Kyo-yu (teachers) and jo-kyo-yu (assis- 
tant teachers — 

Male 

758 

777 

S33 

Female 

71 

98 

114 

Total 

839 

~& 7 s 

947 

Other Instructors — 

Male 

178 

196 

147 

Male foreigners .... 

2 

I 


Female 

22 

32 

18 

Total 

202 

229 


Total number of Instructors — 

Male 

936 

973 

980 

Male foreigners .... 

2 

I 


Female 

93 

130 

132 

Grand Total .... 



r,ii2 
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In order to secure a sufficient number of competent 
elementary school teachers, an Imperial Ordinance was 
issued in 1897, according to which each prefecture is 
bound to make provision to obtain at least a certain 
number of graduates of normal schools every year. 
This number is obtained by taking one-twentieth of the 
number of classes that would be obtained by taking 
two-thirds of the total number of children of school age 
at seventy to a class. Seventy to a class is the maximum 
number allowed to be in a class of the ordinary ele- 
mentary schools, and it was calculated that two-thirds of 
the total number of children of school age would be those 
attending schools, and that each graduate would serve 
on the average twenty years, so that the above number 
ought, according to this calculation, to be sufficient 
to maintain a constant supply of elementary school 
teachers who are graduates of normal schools. As a 
matter of fact, however, although the number of 
graduates for the last few years has been greater than 
this number, for the present the deficiency in the number 
of certificated teachers of elementary school teachers 
does not seem to decrease appreciably. For the year 
1906 this number was |x 7,939,498 /70/ 20=3,752, while 
the actual number of graduates was 3,938 in the regular 
course and 259 in the shorter course. 

The minimum number of normal school pupils in 
each prefecture is thus fixed by the Imperial Ordinance, 
but the proportion of male to female pupils is left to the 
Prefect to settle according to the local circumstances ; 
only wffien there is to be no female pupil at all, the per- 
mission of the Minister of Education is necessary. In 
1906 there were eight prefectures in which there were 
no provisions for female pupils in normal schools. Of 
those, Hokkaidd (Yeso) and Okinawa (Liukiu Islands) 
are exceptional in many other respects, and the other six 
are mostly backward in educational matters generally. 

The following are the numbers of pupils and 
graduates of normal schools for the years 1902-1906 : — 
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Pupils 

igO'J 

1904 

1906 

Regular course— 




Male . . . . 

I 1,640 

12,097 

11,922 

Female 

2.533 

3,469 

3 f 993 

Total .... 

14 , 17.3 

15,566 

15,915 

Shorter course .... 

816 

, 553 

301 

Preparatory course — 




Male 

344 

356 

174 

Female 

— 

— 

72 

Total of the three courses — 




Male ..... 

13,800 

12,906 

J 2,397 

Female 

2,533 

3,469 

4.065 

Grand total of pupils 

15,333 

16,375 

16,462 

Graduatjcs 




Regular course— 




Male 

2,370 

2,708 

2,756 

Female 

525 

1,019 

1,182 

Total .... 

2,795 

3,727 

3,938 

Shorter course 


CO 

259 

Total of the two — 




Male 

2,832 

3,092 

3,015 

Female 

525 

1,019 

1,182 

Grand total of graduates 



4,197 


From these figures it will be seen that there is a 
decrease in the shorter and comparatively unsatisfactory 
course (which is abolished in the new system, and was 
limited to male pupils and only allowed where there 
was no female section, in the old system), and an 
increase in the number of female pupils. It may also 
be inferred that but for the Russian war there would 
have been a much greater increase in 1904 and 1906. 

As the object of normal schools is to train teachers 
for elementary schools, and as this obligation to serve 
as elementary school teachers after their graduation 
must be imposed upon pupils, not only is no tuition 
fee levied, but a certain sum is given to them to defray 
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the cost of food and clothing and incidental expenses. 
Text-books even are lent to them. They have to live 
in dormitories attached to the schools. Here they have 
day-rooms to work in and bedrooms for the night, there 
being generally from six to eight in a room. Recreation 
rooms, general reading-room, etc., are provided, besides 
dining-room. Sick-room, bath-room, and other usual 
conveniences. At one time severity and simplicity 
was the order, but recently there has been a change 
in this respect and some relaxation has been intro- 
duced, students being allowed or encouraged to decorate 
their rooms, to hold pleasant social gatherings, and so 
on, especially in the case of female pupils. 

As there are so many applicants for admission that 
only 20 to 25 per cent, of them are admitted, a regulation 
was made in 1897 to allow prefects to admit a certain 
number of pupils who do not receive any stipend, or 
only a part of the full stipend, but are in other respects 
to be the same as other pupils, subject to the approval 
of the Minister of Education. 

Pupils are usually taken on a school journey each 
year at the expense of the school to places of historical, 
geographical, practical or other interest generally within 
the prefecture, but sometimes to distant places, especially 
on special occasions as the National Exposition, Grand 
Review, etc., as much as the school economy will allow. 
These are very useful and important educationally, as 
they are accompanied by teachers who take this oppor- 
tunity of showing them many things actually which 
otherwise they would not have a chance of seeing. 

The graduates of the regular courses receive pre- 
fectural certificates, qualifying them to become regular 
teachers within the prefecture. The graduates of the 
former shorter course received certificates for ordinary 
elementary school teachers. The graduates are entitled 
to one year’s volunteer military service instead of three 
years’ compulsory service. If they become regular 
teachers in elementary schools, they have the privilege 
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of six weeks’ active service, as stated before. They are 
also qualified to become civil officials of hannin class. 
But by the agreement into which they enter at the time 
of their admission, they are bound immediately after, 
their graduation to serve as elementary school teachers 
in the respective prefectures during a certain period, 
as follows; — 

ist period, and period. 

Male graduates of the first regular course . 3 years 4 years 

Female „ ,, „ » • 2 „ 3 ,, 

Male graduates of the first regular course 

who have not received any stipend ■ 3 » 

Female graduates of the first regular course 

who have not received any stipend . . 2 „ j „ 

Graduates of the second regular course . . 2 „ — 

During the first period they have to serve in the 
particular schools designated by the prefects, while 
during the second they are free to serve in any ele- 
mentary schools or in other educational occupations 
(not private) within the respective prefecture, or with 
the permission of the prefect anywhere within the 
Empire. Under special circumstances, prefects may 
allow them to serve in elementary schools established 
abroad for Japanese children, such service to count the 
same as service above-mentioned. (This has chiefly 
reference to schools in Manchuria and Corea.) 

When a pupil is expelled as a disciplinary measure, 
or when graduates cannot or will not serve during the 
above period without proper and sufficient reasons, or 
when they are dismissed as a disciplinary measure, 
or are deprived of their certificates in accordance with 
the regulations, they have to refund the whole or a 
part of the expenses of their instruction, and of the 
stipend that they have received. 
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The want of good and efficient teachers for secondary 
schools has been as great in proportion as, or even greater 
than, that of elementary school teachers. As early as 
1875 the Government perceived the necessity of training 
schools for secondary school teachers, and established 
a course for that purpose in the Government Normal 
School in Tdkyo, which till that time had only courses 
for elementary school teachers. The standard of the 
course was, however, not very high, nor were there 
provisions for many pupils. In 1886, as I have stated 
before, the two normal schools in Tokyo for male and 
female pupils were amalgamated into one, with male 
and female sections, and called the Higher Normal 
School. Its object was to take the graduates of pre- 
fectural normal schools, to be selected by prefects, and 
train them to become teachers in normal schools. A 
retired general was made director, and pupils were placed 
under a semi-military discipline ; they were lodged in 
dormitories, and received a certain sum of money for 
food, clothing, and other expenses. They had to serve 

297 
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after graduation for a certain number of years as teachers 
in normal schools designated by the Minister. This 
measure led to a great improvement in elementary teach- 
ing by providing properly qualified teachers for normal, 
schools. 

But there was no special provision made for teachers 
in middle schools or girls’ high schools. Some of the 
graduates of the University, of which there was only one 
in T 5 kyo, became teachers, especially those in science 
and literature ; but they were not very many, the total 
number of University graduates up to 3886 being less 
than 1,000, of whom only about 200 were of science 
and literature, and even of those, a large number was 
employed in Government schools, so that the number 
of University graduates who became teachers in middle 
schools was very small indeed. The deficiency had 
to be made up with those who had received education 
somehow ; no doubt there were some good teachers 
among them, but the majority was very incompetent. It 
is not to be wondered at that middle schools of those 
days w’^ere very unsatisfactory; when in 1886 higher 
schools ” were established to prepare graduates of 
middle schools for the University, it was found that 
they could not be admitted even to this pi’eparatory 
course at once, and a sub-preparatory course of three 
years had to be provided to fit the graduates of middle 
schools for the University preparatory course. It was 
no doubt owing to such facts as these, as well as the 
state of finance of prefectures, that the Goveimment 
took a rather strong measure of restricting the number 
of middle schools to only one in each prefecture. 
Gradually, however, better teachei'S became available, 
graduates of the University who became middle school 
teachers increased, though still not very many ; there 
were also better qualified teachers who had passed the 
examination for secondary teachers’ certificates. Middle 
schools improved very much, and finally the sub- 
preparatory course was abolished in higher schools. 

An alteration was again made in the organisation 
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of the Higher Normal School ; it was again divided 
into two, one for the male and the other for female 
pupils, and graduates not only of prefectural normal 
schools but also of middle schools were now admitted, 
not by recommendation of prefects only, but also by 
competitive examination. The graduates were declared 
qualified to beco&ie teachers in middle schools and girls’ 
high schools as well as in normal schools. 

Besides the University and higher normal schools, 
there were several other Government schools or colleges, 
whose graduates could receive certificates of secondary 
school teachers in special subjects. Later on, several 
private colleges opened courses for secondary school 
teachers in special subjects, the graduates of which 
were granted special privileges with regard to the 
certificates. But owing to the very rapid increase in 
the number of middle schools and girls’ high schools 
and of technical secondary schools, in which also 
teachers in general subjects are wanted, these were still 
insufficient to supply the necessary number of teachers. 
A second Higher Normal School was opened in Hiro- 
shima in 1903, and to meet urgent needs provisional 
training institutes, with special short courses of two 
years in several subjects, were opened in five places, 
graduates of which are said to be doing good work; 
some of those have been now discontinued, while others 
are still working. And finally, there is in course of 
establishment a second Female Higher Normal School 
in Nara. With all this, the number of teachers without 
certificates, though gradually decreasing, is still large, 
as may be seen from the statistics that I have given 
in connection with middle schools, girls’ high schools, 
and normal schools. 

I proceed now to explain the system of granting 
certificates for secondary school teachers. 

Teachers of middle schools, girls’ high schools, and 
normal schools must be in possession of certificates 
qualifying them to become such. These certificates 
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are given by the Minister of Education to the graduates 
of institutions established by the Government for the 
special purpose of training teachers for secondary 
schools : these are the Higher Normal Schools (Tokyo 
and Hiroshima), Female Higher Normal Schools (Tokyo 
and Nara, the latter not yet opened), several provisional 
training institutes above mentioned, the normal courses 
inlthe Fine Arts Academy (Tokyo) and in the Musical 
Academy (Tokyo). They are also granted to persons 
recommended as competent by the committee appointed 
in the Department of Education for the purpose of 
investigating all applications for certificates. This 
committee consists of a president, a certain number of 
permanent members, and a certain number of occasional 
members ; they are appointed by the Cabinet on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Education ; the 
actual president was president of the Tokyo Imperial 
University at the time of his appointment, which 
shows the importance attached to the committee. 
The committee is charged with testing the qualifica- 
tion of applicants as to their intellectual, moral, and 
physical capacities. 

No application can be received from those who have 
been sentenced to imprisonment or a higher penalty, 
except those who have been punished for political 
offences and restored to their public rights ; or from 
those who have been fined or subjected to police 
surveillance for an offence against credit or morality, 
or from those who have been declared bankrupt or 
insolvent, and have not yet completely discharged their 
obligations ; if any one possessing a certificate come 
under one of the above categories, his certificate becomes 
ipso facto invalid. Moreover, the Minister has the power 
to deprive any one of his certificate who shall have 
committed improper acts or grave offences unworthy 
of a teacher. 

Certificates for secondary school teachers are given 
separately for the normal school, the middle school, 
and the girls’ high school, and for different subjects. 
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The subjects for which certificates are granted are Morals, 
Education, the (Japanese) Language and Chinese Litera- 
ture, English Language, French Language, German 
Language, History, Geography, Mathematics, Physics 
and Chemistry, Natural Science, Law and Economics, 
Writing (chiefly of Chinese characters). Drawing, House- 
hold matters an<d Sewing, Gymnastics, Music, Book- 
keeping, Agriculture, Commerce, Manual work and 
Handiwork (for girls). In some of the above-mentioned 
subjects, certificates may be granted for a part of it ; 
thus, for instance, in History, Japanese and Oriental 
History and Occidental History may be taken separately; 
in Mathematics, Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geometry 
must be taken together, but Trigonometry, Analytical 
Geometry, and Calculus may be taken independently, 
and Physics and Chemistry may be treated as separate 
subjects ; Natural Science may be separated into Zoology 
and Physiology, Botany, and Minerals ; Drawing into 
drawing with brush (Japanese style) and drawing with 
pencil ; Household matters and Sewing may be taken 
separately. The scarcity of competent teachers has been 
so great, that it was thought advisable to secure com- 
petence even in a part of a subject by testing candidates 
in it and giving a certificate for it. 

Certificates are granted without special examination 
or after examination. Those to whom certificates may 
be granted without examination are : — 

(i) Graduates of schools and institutions desig- 

nated by the Minister. 

(ii) Graduates of a normal school, middle school, 

or girls’ high school, who have |3assed 
satisfactorily through a not less than three 
years’ course in a public or private institu- 
tion specially recognised for the purpose 
by the Minister. 

(iii) Graduates of a normal school, middle school, 

or girls’ high school, or of a school recog- 
nised as of equal or higher standard, who 
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have graduated at a foreign university or 
like institution. 

(iv) Those who, having passed through a normal 
school, middle school or girls’ high school, 
or a school comparable with those, in a 
foreign country, have further graduated at 
a foreign university or like institution. 

(v) Those who are possessed of certificates for 
schools of equal or higher standard. 

The last has reference to the fact that certificates are 
granted separately for the normal school, the middle 
school, and the girls’ high school, and that the standard 
of examination for the last is somewhat lower than for 
the other two. 

Under class (i.) come the graduates of the Imperial 
Universities, technical colleges (with respect to such 
subjects as chemistry for graduates of chemical section 
of technological colleges, natural science, and agriculture 
for those of agricultural colleges, etc.), the Foreign 
Languages College, the Musical Academy, and the 
like, being almost all governmental institutions. It 
may be thought that the Imperial Universities might be 
classed with “institutions established for the special 
purpose of training teachers for secondary education ” ; 
indeed some contend that the words “the purposes of 
the State” in the Article i of the Imperial Ordinance 
on Imperial Universities defining their object include, 
among others, the teaching in secondary schools. As 
to the comparative merits of the graduates of the Higher 
Normal Schools and of the Imperial Universities as 
secondary school teachers, the former having been 
taught pedagogy and having some practical experience 
in teaching, are certainly superior in methods of teaching 
and general knowledge of many subjects. They are 
usually immediately successful as teachers, especially 
in lower classes; moreover, they have devoted them- 
selves to secondary education, and have no other 
ambition than to succeed as such ; but on the other 
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hand their proficiency in any one subject is naturally 
not so great as that of the University graduates, and 
they do not usually have sufficient foundation of know- 
ledge to make up for this deficiency by their own efforts 
in course of time. The consequence is that in the 
present condition of things in Japan, they do not seem 
able to last ver)! long. On the other hand, University 
graduates, although they have higher knowledge of a 
subject, are inferior in the art of imparting it to young 
boys and girls, especially in the beginning of their 
career as teachers, and, moreover, being specialists, are 
apt to forget that they are not in schools to give 
instruction in a special subject, but to help in the work 
of general education. Besides, they are not always 
content to remain secondary teachers : per contra, having 
received good general and special education, and having 
a better ground-work, especially a better knowledge of 
foreign language or languages, they are less likely to 
be left behind in the progress of the times ; hence if 
they devote themselves really to secondary education, 
as more and more of them are beginning to do, with 
experience and self-training they become most excellent 
teachers. The ideal would be to give one or two years 
thorough training in the theory and practice of pedagogy 
to University graduates : but our present state does not 
admit of such a course ; we have to take such materials 
as we can get, and as a matter of fact, when we consider 
the state of secondary education ten or fifteen years ago 
and compare it with the present condition, we have 
reasons to be thankful that we have got on so well, and 
to be hopeful for better things in the future. 

However, to come back to the subject of certificates, 
when any public or private institution wishes to obtain 
recognition of the Minister of Education to have its 
graduates placed under the class (ii.) of the above, the 
manager of a public school or the proprietor of a private 
school must apply to the Minister of Education for 
such a recognition, and must satisfy him on following 
points : — (i) That the standard of teaching in the subject 
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or subjects in which it is desired to obtain the privilege, 
is equal to, or higher than, that of the same in the Higher 
Normal School, and is accompanied by the teaching 
of suitable subsidiary subjects ; (2) that there is a proper 
teaching staff and equipment necessary for teaching; 
(3) that there is a sure prospect of the maintenance of 
the course ; (4) that not more than two years have elapsed 
since there have been graduates in the subjects, and 
that they have shown satisfactory results ; (5) that the 
methods of instruction and of school management are 
satisfactory. 

The Minister can and does send one or more members 
of the Certificates’ Committee, school inspectors, or any 
other officials to the final examination of such institu- 
tions, with power to look over the questions and answers, 
and to order any change in the questions or in the 
method of examination, if in their opinion they are 
not suitable. In July of 1905 there were five private 
and one public schools which have received this recogni- 
tion. The system is not working very satisfactorily. 

As to foreign universities, etc., mentioned in (iii.) 
and (iv.), there is no fixed rule, each case being 
investigated by itself. 

Examinations for certificates are held at least once 
a year. In most subjects there is a preliminary examina- 
tion held at local centres for the purpose of sifting 
out those who are likely to have no chance of succeeding 
in the final examination. The latter is held in Tokyo ; 
its standard is somewhat indefinite, being stated to be 
such that those who have passed shall be competent 
to teach the subject in a secondary school, but as the 
majority of examiners are the same from year to year, 
there is no sudden variation in the standard, and it 
can generally be judged from the papers set. The 
examination must in all cases include the method of 
teaching of the subject. 

The number of candidates for certificates is as 
■ follows : — 



xxi.l CANDIDATES PERCENTAGES 

30s 


1900. 

1902. 

1904. 

1906. 

Candidates without examination . 

1,075 

378 

480 

776 

Candidates without examination 





(foreigners) .... 

6 

3 

2 

— 

. Candidates examined . 

3>222 

4.776 

4,543 

4,322 

Candidates examined (foreigner) . 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Total 

4,303 

5,158 

5.025 

5,098 

Of these, certificates were granted to 

- 



Without examination 

586 

301 

426 

668 

Without examination (foreigners) . 

5 

3 

2 

— 

After examination .... 

385 

479 

412 

385 

After examination (foreigner) 

— 

I 

— 

— 

Total 

976 

7S4 

840 

1,053 

so that the percentage of successful candidates was 

: — 

For those without examination 

55 

80 

89 

86 

For those examined 

12 

10 

9 

9 


The number of candidates given above are those 
for different subjects, so that one candidate is counted 
for as many as the subjects he has applied for. It 
might be interesting to know the relative numbers of 
candidates for different subjects, which differ very little 
from year to year within short limits ; in 1906 they 


were : — 

Per cent, of 

Per cent, of 

Subjects. 

Total Candidates. 

Successful Candidates. 

Mathematics . 

17.5 

6.5 

Japanese Language and 
Chinese Literature 

12.3 

10.6 

Morals and Education . 

1 1.4 

16.5 

Foreign Languages 

9,8 

S 3-3 

History .... 

9-3 

8.3 

Natural- Science 

8.7 

5.9 

Household Matters and 
Sewing 

6.4 

4‘3 

Gymnastics 

6.2 

18.4 

Geography 

4-7 

3*3 

Drawing 

3.5 

2.5 

Law and Economy 

2.9 

2-5 

Physics and Chemistry . 

2.6 

2.9 

Other Subjects 

47 

5-0 

I have no statistics 

to show of 

what kinds are the 


u 
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teachers in normal schools and girls’ high schools, 
but as I have said before, the vast majority of teachers 
in normal schools are graduates of higher normal 
schools. With regard to middle schools, the following 
numbers showing the proportion of teachers of different 
kinds on ist October 1905, which I happen to possess, 
may be interesting : — 

Out of the total number (5,227) of teachers in middle 
schools, 3,255, or 62 per cent, were in possession of 
certificates, the remaining 1,972, or 38 per cent., did not 
possess certificates and were provisional teachers. (These 
numbers differ from what I have given in chap. XV ; 
the difference is to be explained partly by difference 
in the date, but chiefly by the fact that in the report 
of the Department of Education, from which the latter 
was taken, teachers that come from another school or 
office to help are not counted.) Of the 3,225 certificated 
teachers, 283, or 5 per cent, of the whole, were graduates 
of the Literature College of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo, 75, or 2 per cent, of the Science College, 5 of 
the Engineering College, 14 of the Law College, 9 
of the Agricultural College of the same University, 
making a total of 386 graduates of the Imperial 
University of Tokyo, or 8 per cent, of the whole. Four 
hundred and eighty, or 9 per cent., were graduates of 
the Higher Normal School of Tdkyo, 29, or i per cent, 
of the Sapporo Agricultural College, and the remaining 
2,360, or 43 percent, of the whole, were of various kinds, 
mostly those who have been granted certificates after 
examination. Out of 1,972 uncertificated, some 75 were 
graduates of the University, or Hakushi (doctors). 

Before I pass on to give an account of the Higher 
Normal Schools, I shall here say a few words about 
the Provisional Training Institutes which I have 
mentioned. Five of these were established in 1902 
in order to make up for the deficiency in the number 
of proper teachers in middle schools and girls’ high 
schools ; they were attached to already existing institu- 
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tions. Thus the first institute with courses in the 
(Japanese) Language and Chinese Literature and in 
Natural Science was attached to the Imperial University 
of Tokyo ; the second, with a course in Physics and 
Chemistry, to the First Higher School (Tokyo) ; the 
third, with a course in Mathematics, to the Second 
Higher SchooP (Sendai) ; the fourth, with a course in 
English, to the Third Higher School (Kydto) ; and the 
fifth, with a course also in English, to the Foreign 
Languages College (Tokyo), The qualification for 
entrance was graduation from a normal or middle 
school, and the length of the courses was two years. 
There were in all 370 candidates, of whom 180 were 
admitted ; in 1904, 152 of this first batch were graduated, 
and a new batch of 172, selected out of 532 applicants, 
was admitted. After this second batch was graduated 
in 1906, the fourth and fifth institutes were closed, as 
also the course in the (Japanese) Language and Chinese 
Literature in the first institute, but a new one for females 
with a three years’ course in English was opened and 
attached to the Female Higher Normal School ; the 
number of pupils in those courses now amounts to 96 
altogether. 

To these training institutes, objections have been 
made that two years’ study after graduation from a 
normal or middle school is not a sufficient training to 
become teachers in those schools. There can be no 
doubt of the truth of this objection, but the point was, 
whether they would not make better teachers than some 
of those actually teaching, of course provisionally with- 
out certificates ; there had been a similar course some 
twelve years ago attached to the Science College of 
the Tdkyo University, and the graduates of that course 
were doing very good work as teachers. The result 
seems to have justified the course, for some of the 
graduates have shown a great deal of ability and, so far 
as can be judged within so short a time, are likely to 
become excellent teachers ; that they are better than the 
teachers they were meant to supplant admits of no doubt. 
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Higher Normal Schools are defined in the Imperial 
Ordinance as institutions for the training of teachers 
for normal schools, middle schools, and girls’ high 
schools; Female Higher Normal Schools for female 
normal schools and girls’ high schools. There are 
two higher normal schools, one in Tokyo and another 
in Hiroshima, the latter only opened in 1902 ; and 
two female higher normal schools, one in Tokyo, and 
another in course of establishment in Nara. All are 
established and maintained by the Government, and 
are under the direct control of the Minister of Education. 
In major matters the regulations are the same for the 
two male higher normal schools, but in minor points 
differences are not only allowed but even encouraged 
by some Ministers ; female higher normal schools are 
somewhat lower in the standard, and also different in 
other respects. 

I shall first give an account of the male higher 
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normal schools* There are three courses : a preparatory 
course of one year, the regular course of three years — 
or rather courses, for there are several sections — and 
a postgraduate course of one or two years. Besides 
these, there are occasional special short courses for 
various subjects to meet pressing demands for secondary 
school teachets. Also a few pupils are admitted to 
what is called elective course to study some select 
subjects out of the regular courses. 

Pupils are admitted into the preliminary course 
either by the recommendation of prefects from among 
the graduates of normal schools, of governmental and 
public middle schools, or of private middle schools 
recognised by the Minister as worthy of the privilege 
of temporary exemption from the military service (see 
chap. VIII), who are of sound constitution and ex- 
cellent moral character and of distinguished abilities, 
or by competitive examination among the graduates 
of the same schools of sound constitution and good 
moral character. For entrance into occasional special 
courses, qualifications are determined each time, but 
generally pupils must be of sound constitution and 
good moral character, and are admitted after examina- 
tion of the standard of graduation of middle schools. 

The subjects and standard in the preliminary course 
will be seen from the following table : — 


Subjects. 

No. of hours 
a week. 

Morals . 

I 

Essential points of morals. 

The (Japanese) Language 3 

Reading, paraphrase, composition, 
grammar. 

Chinese Literature 

* 3 

Reading, paraphrase. 

English Language 

10 

Reading, paraphrase, grammar, 
composition, and conversation, 
dictation. 

Mathematics . 

4 

Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, tri- 
gonometry. 

Logic . 

. 2 

Deduction, induction, methodology. 

' Drawing 

2 

Freehand, perspective, blackboard 
drawing practice, water-colour. 

Music . 

. 2 

Singing, theory. 

Gymnastics . 

3 

Common and military. 
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From which it will be seen that the preliminary course 
is mostly a repetition of what pupils have learnt in 
normal or middle schools. 

The regular course is divided into five sections : the 
section of the (Japanese) Language and Chinese Litera- 
ture, of English Language, of Geography and History, 
of Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, ®and of Natural 
Science. The choice of sections is left to the pupils, 
but the maximum number that can be admitted in a 
section is fixed by the equipment of the school. 

The subjects and number of hours a week allotted 
to them in several sections are as follows : — 


I.—SECTION OE 'nuc (JAPANESK) EAN'GUAC.IC AND CHINESE 


LITERATURE. 



SuiiJECTS. IS 

r YiCAK. 2NU YEAR. 

3UI) YEAR, 
t aiui and iurms. 

Ethics 

2 

2 

*■> 

Psychologfy .... 

2 



and Education , 

— 

3 

5 

The (Japanese) Language . 

6 

7 

6 

Chinese Literature 

6 

7 

7 

English Language 

5 

3 


History, Japanese . 

3 



and Oriental 


3 


Outlines of Philosophy . 

— 


2 

Philology and Phonetics 

— 

— 

3 

Gymnastics .... 

3 

0 

2 

Total .... 

27 

28 


n.— -SECTION OF 

ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 


Ethics 

2 

2 

2 

Psychology .... 

2 

— 

— 

and Education . 

The (Japanese) Language 

— 

3 

5 

and Chinese Literature . 

3 

n 


English Language 


15 

1 3 

History of the world 

2 

3 

— 

Outlines of Philosophy . 

— 

— 

2 

Philology and Phonetics 

— 

— 

3 

Gymnastics .... 

3 

3 


Total .... 

3 L 

2Z ^ 

27 
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III.— SECTION OF GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Subjects. 

1 ST YEAR. 2 ND YEAR. jgt Ind Jnd toms. 

Ethics 

2 

2 

2 

Psychology . . . . 

2 

— 



and Education , 

— 

3 

5 

4 

Geography . . . . 

5 

4 


(with practical lesson 

once a week 



in the 2 nd and 3 rd years). 

History . . . . . 

8 

8 

9 

Law and Economy 

— 

3 

4 

The (Japanese) Language 

and 



Chinese Literature 

• 3 

2 



English Language 

5 

3 

— 

Gymnastics . 

3 

3 

2 

Total 

. ^ 

28 

26 


IV.— SECTION OF MATHEMATICS, PHYSICS, AND CHEMISTRY. 


Ethics .... 
Psychology . 

and Education , 
Mathematics (subsection i) 
Mathematics (subsection ii) 


Physics . 


Chemistry (subsection i) 


Chemistry (subsection ii) 


Astronomy and Meteorology 
English Language 
Drawing and Manual Work . 
Gymnastics , . . . 


1 I I 

2 — — 

3 5 

63 — 

6 ^ 6 6 

(with exercise lessons twice a week 
in the 2nd and 3rd years). 

3 ^ 4 ’5 

(with laboratory work once a week 
in the ist and twice a week in 
the 2nd and 3rd years). 

4 4 4 

(with laboratory work once a week 
in the ist, twice a week in the 
2nd, and three times a week in 

3rd year). 

4 I — 

(with laboratory work once a week 
in the ist year). 

— — 2 

5 3 

22 2 

3 3 2 


Total (subsection i) . 26 23 21 

(with laboratory work). 

Total (subsection ii) . 2^ 2^ ^ 

(with laboratory work and exercise 
lessons). 
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V.— SECTION OF NATURAL SCIENCE. 


Subjects. 

Ethics . 
Psychology . 

and Education . 
Botany . 


Zoology . 


Physiology and Plygiene 


Mineralogy and Geology 


Agriculture 


English Language 
Drawing 
Gymnastics . 

Total 


1 ST YEAR. 2 NI) YEAR. 


3 RD YEAR, 
xst and 2ncl terms. 


— 3 5 

4 4 4 

(with laborator/ work twice a week 
in the I St and 3rd, and once a 
week in the and year). 

24 4 

(with laboratory work once a week 
in the 1st, and twice a week in 
the and and 3rd years). 

3 ^ 

(with laboratory work once a week 
in the ist year). 

2 2 4 

(with laboratory work once a week 
throughout). 

3 3 

(wdlh practical work once a week in 
the 2nd and 3rd years), 

5 3 

2 — — . 

3 3 2 


24 ^ ^ 

(with laboratory and practical work). 


The whole of the third term in all the sections is 
devoted to practice in teaching in attached elementary 
and middle schools. 

Section IV (subsection i) is for those who choose 
Physics and Chemistry for principal subjects, while 
subsection ii is for those who choose Mathematics and 
Physics for principal subjects. 

The above tables of hours are those of Tokyo 
Higher Normal School ; those of Hiroshima are slightly 
different ; moreover, they may differ from time to time 
in one school, but they will show approximately the 
teaching in male higher normal schools. 

Pupils in all the sections may take in addition to the 
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prescribed subjects one or both of German language 
and music ; in the section of English language, they 
may take French instead of German. 

It will be seen that most of the subjects are common 
to different sections, only a few special subjects being 
added in each section or studied more thoroughly than 
in other sections* There has often been a desire towards 
specialisation on the part of pupils and of teachers or 
professors, as they are entitled, but the Department of 
Education has always endeavoured to check this, taking 
heed of the needs of the present time, and relying on the 
universities for the supply of specialists. The number 
of hours given to English language has been much 
increased of late, for the reason that in order to keep 
up with general advance it is necessary for graduates 
to be able to read English books freely ; the addition 
of German language as a voluntary subject is a quite 
recent innovation based upon a similar idea. 

In the Post-graduate course, students pursue studies 
in one or more subjects of the regular courses under the 
direction of respective professors. Graduates of other 
higher institutions or those who have been engaged in 
teaching for many years may be admitted into the post- 
graduate course, if the director thinks fit, at their own 
expense. Students present theses on the subjects of 
their study, and if found satisfactory, receive diplomas 
of graduation, otherwise they only receive certificates 
of attendance. 

The subjects of occasional special courses, the length 
of the courses (which is usually two or three years), 
number and qualifications of those to be admitted, etc., 
are determined by the director with the approval of the 
Minister, each time such a course is opened. Within the 
last ten years, there have been courses in mathematics, 
English language, morals and education, physics 
and chemistry, geography and history, morals and 
gymnastics, the (Japanese) language and Chinese 
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literature, agriculture and geology, botany and 
zoology, manual work, literary subjects with gym- 
nastics, drawing and manual work, etc. 

Attached to each higher normal school are a 
middle school and an elementary school, where pupils 
get practice in teaching under the supervision of pro- 
fessors of each subject and of experienced teachers in 
charge of classes. The middle school does not differ 
in organisation from other middle schools ; boys are 
taken partly from the attached elementary school and 
partly from outside, so that the results of teaching in 
elementary schools may be compared. In the ele- 
mentary school there are three sections : the first 
section is meant for those boys who propose to enter 
middle schools, and consists only of boys, there being 
six classes, corresponding to the four years of the 
ordinary and two years of the higher elementary course 
[or to the six years of the new ordinary elementary 
course] ; the organisation of the second section is like 
that of combined schools of the country, boys and girls 
are taken and some of the classes are made up of children 
of different school years ; the third section consists of a 
single class, and is meant to serve as a model of single 
class teaching. In these schools, and especially in the 
elementary school, the methods of teaching, arrange- 
ments of details of teaching, etc., are investigated, so 
that they serve not merely as practice schools for pupils, 
but also as a sort of laboratory for the investigation of 
pedagogical questions ; for this reason a certain amount 
of freedom is left to the schools in application of the 
regulations of elementary and middle schools. 

Attached to Tokyo Higher Normal School is a 
Pedagogical Museum, where various school appliances, 
charts, specimens and other objects of pedagogical 
interest are exhibited, with a library of books specially 
on education, open to the public daily. It occupies at 
present a part of the former temple of Confucius, which 
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formed a part of the Academy of Chinese Literature (see 
chap. II) ; the central hall is still kept for the wooden 
statues of that philosopher and his disciples. 

The staff of a higher normal school consists of a 
director, professors and assistant professors, teachers 
and assistant teachers for the attached middle school, 
and teachers for the attached elementary school. They 
are all Government officials, and their numbers are 
determined by an Imperial Ordinance ; their appoint- 
ment varies according to their official rank. The 
director and professors are appointed by the Emperor, 
on the recommendation of the Cabinet or of the Minister 
of Education (according as they are of chokunin or sonin 
class), the teachers of middle schools by the Emperor 
on the recommendation of the Minister, and others are 
appointed by the Minister. Really, all recommendations 
originate from the director. Should it be impossible for 
the time to find a suitable professor or teacher, the 
director may, with the permission of the Minister, appoint 
a lecturer to take his place pro tem. ; this has been the 
case very often in almost every institution, professors in 
one institution being often engaged as lecturers in 
another. The director may, with the permission of the 
Minister, engage foreigners as professors or teachers ; 
their number is indeterminate, and would in most cases 
depend upon the appropriation granted. For making a 
contract with them for a certain number of years the 
consent of the Imperial Diet is necessary. 

The Minister appoints from among professors one 
to take special charge of the attached middle school and 
act as its headmaster, one to take charge in the same 
way of the attached elementary school, another to take 
charge of the Pedagogical Museum (in Tokyo), and a 
number to act as pupil inspectors. 

The number of the teaching staff determined by the 
Imperial Ordinance and the actual number in 1906 are 
as follows : — 
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Tokyo Hiroshima 



Ordinance 

Actual 

Ordinance 

Actual 

Professors . 

51 

39 

39 

34 

Assistant Professors - 

9 

6 

6 

6 

Foreign Professors 


3 

— 

2 

Lecturers, etc. 

— 

21 

— 

9' 

Middle School 

Teachers 

10 

8 

6 

4 

Assistant Teachers 

8 

8 

2 

n 

Foreign Teachers 

r 

— 

— 

— 

Lecturers, etc. 

— 

5 

— 

4 

Elementary School 

Teachers . 

19 

19 

8 

8 


MB . — Hiroshima Higher Normal School was not cjuite com- 
pleted in 1906, so that the numbers must be regarded as of a temporary 
nature. 


The pupils of the higher normal schools having 
the obligation of serving the State after their gradua- 
tion, not only receive free tuition, but are lodged free of 
charge in the dormitories, which, however, is more for 
the sake of discipline, and in addition receive a certain 
sum for food and clothing ; this sum, which was origin- 
ally just about sufficient for the purpose, is, with the 
present high price of everything, not adequate ; it is 
rather to be regarded as a stipendium to help the pupils. 
So great is the application for admittance that even this 
is not very necessary. Thus at present there are pupils 
who receive the full stipendium, those who only receive a 
part, and those who do not receive any. The numbers are 
indeterminate and depend upon different circumstances, 
and are determined from year to year by the Minister. 
The stipendium for the post-graduate students is 15 yen 
(30S.) a month ; for others, full stipendium is about 
7 yen (14s.) a month, and part stipendium about 4 yen 
a month. Those, however, do not represent the whole 
of the help given to the pupils, for a great deal of 
dormitory expenses, such as for heating, lighting, 
services, etc., is borne by the school. 

The obligations of graduates are (i) for those who 
have received full stipendium, to engage in some educa- 
tional work for seven years after graduation, during 
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the first three of which they have to serve in accordance 
with the directions of the Minister of Education ; (2) for 
those who have received part stipendium, these terms 
ai-e respectively five and two years ; (3) those who have 
received no stipendium have to engage in some educa- 
tional work for three years after graduation. They are, 
however, allowed »to enter the post-graduate course or 
the Imperial University to pursue further studies, during 
which time those obligations are in abeyance. 

Pupils in the occasional special courses also receive 
free tuition and usually stipendium besides. The 
graduates have the same obligations as those who 
have received part stipendium in the regular course. 

Pupils in the elective course pay fees ; they are 
allowed to select certain subjects out of the subjects of 
the regular course, but they must always take psychology 
and education, in addition to any subject or subjects they 
may select. 


On 31st May 1906, the number of pupils in Tokyo 


was as follows : — 

1ST YEAR. 

2ND YEAR. 

3RD YEAR. 

TOTAL. 

Preliminary Course 

— 

— 

— 

II3 

Regular Courses — 

The (Japanese) Lpguage 
and Chinese Literature 

Section , . . - 

20 

22 

22 

04 

English Language Section 

22 

22 


66 

Geography and History 

Section . . . • 

24 

19 

19 

02 

Mathematics, Physics, and 

Chemistry Section . 

26 

23 

21 

70 

Natural Science Section . 

17 

17 

14 

48 

Total 

109 

103 

98 

310 

Post-graduate Course . 

44 

0 

— 

47 

Special Courses — 

Literary Subjects and 

Gymnastics . 

45 

— 



Drawing and Manual 

Work .... 

24 




Total 

69 

18 

— 

69 

Elective Students 

3 

7 

28 

Grand Total . 

225 

134 

105 

567 
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The following arc from the Reports of the Depart- 
ment of Education : — 

Tokyo Higher Normal School. 


Pupils 

Graduates 

Graduates of the Regular Courses 
Applicants for admission 
Applicants for admission to the 
Preliminary Course 
Those admitted .... 
Those admitted to the Preliminary 
Course 

Hiroshima Higher Normal School. 

Pupils 

Graduates of the Regular Course . 
Applicants for admission 
Applicants for admission to the 
Preliminary Course 
Those admitted • . . . 

Those admitted to the Preliminary 
Course 


1902 

1903 

1904 

*905 

1906 

623 

670 

600 

529 

567 

142 

172 

151 

187 

99 

49 

89 

89 

114 

93 

1,061 

2,013 

f 

1,067 

1.385 

hSSo 

709 

1,019 

1,009 

1,286 

1,073 

204 

214 

*54 

179 

244 

125 

nS 

III 

120 

112 

lOI 

205 

302 

399 

403 

375 

167 

176 

87 

177 

93 

I8s 

375 

167 

176 

177 

*63 

102 

112 

108 

106 

136 

102 

112 

io8 

106 

104 


Large fluctuations in the numbers for Tokyo are due 
to the occasional special courses. 

The following shows how the graduates of Tokyo 
Higher Normal School were employed a year after they 
graduated : — ^ 


Teaching in the Higher Normal and 

^ Female Pligher Normal schools . 
Teaching in Normal schools . 

j, „ Middle schools . 

„ „ Girl’s High schools 

,, 5, other schools 

In the Post-graduate Course . 
Abroad for study .... 
Engaged by foreign Governments . 

Dead 

Others .... 


1903 

1904 

*905 

1:906 

6 


4 

4 

40 

40 

3 * 

AS 

75 

88 

65 

80 

16 

ti 

20 

*7 

— 

16 

II 

15 

2 

14 

15 

14 

— 

— 

I 

— 

— 

— 

i 

2 

2 

— 

I 

I 

I 

4 

2 

9 


I now come to the Female Higher Normal 
Schools, of which the one in Nara is only in course 
of establishment at present, so that I shall confine 
myself to that in Tdkyo. 

The regular or main course of the Female Higher 
Normal School extends over four years and is divided 
into three sections : the Literary section, the Scientific 
section, and the Handiwork section. There is a post- 
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graduate course of one or two years. Occasional special 
courses have been opened to meet urgent demands for 
teachers in girls’ high schools and female normal schools. 
Also a few pupils are admitted to the elective course. 

The qualifications for entrance into the regular course 
are sound constitution and good moral character, 
graduation from* female normal school or girls’ high 
school of four years’ course or equivalent attainments, 
age not less than seventeen nor more than twenty-two, 
and not being married. They are admitted after com- 
petitive examination, from among candidates recom- 
mended by prefects or generally. 

The subjects and standard in different sections will 
be seen from the following tables : — 


Subjects. ist year. 2Nd year. 3RD year. 


I. — Literary Section — 

Ethics .... 2 

Education .... 3 

The (Japanese) Language 5 

Chinese Literature . . 3 

English Language . . 4 

History .... 4 

Geography ... 2 

Music .... 2 

Gymnastics - • • 3 


o 

5 

3 

4 
4 

2 

2 

3 


j 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 


4TH YEAR, 
ist terra. 


6 

4 

4 


3 


Total . 

1 1. — Scientific Section — 
Ethics 
Education . 

English Language . 

Mathematics 

Physics 


Chemistry . 


Natural science 


Music 

Gymnastics 

Total . 


28 


28 


5 5 0 ^ 

3 3 3 3 

4 3 3 3 

323 — 

(laboratory work once a week in 2nd, 

3rd, and 4th years). 

3 3 T J 

(laboratory work once a week in 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th years). 

646 4 

(laboratory work once a week in ist, 
3rd, and 4th years, and twice a 
week in 2nd year). 
222 2 

3 3 3 _3 

26 25 27 ^ 

(besides laboratory work). 
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1ST YEAR. 2ND YICAK. 3RI) YEAR. 


III. — Handiwork Section- 
Ethics 
Education * 

English Language . 
Physics and Chemistry 
Household matters . 
Sewing and liandiwork 
Drawing and Designing 
Music 
Gymnastics 

Total . 


o 

3 

4 

10 

5 


to 

5 


0 

3 

4 
10 

5 


n YEAR 
3t term. 


4 

10 


The second and third terms of the fourth year are 
devoted to practice in teachin.cf in attached schools. 
Music may be omitted for those to whom its study 
offers special difficulty. The handiwork consists princi- 
pally of knitting and embroidery. 

The post-graduate course is similar to that of the 
male school. 


The subjects of the occasional special courses ; the 
length of the courses (usually two years) ; number and 
qualification of those to be admitted, etc., are determined 
by the director with the approval of the Minister each 
time such a course is opened. Courses have been held 
within recent years on such subjects as household 
matters, the (Japanese) language and Chinese litera- 
ture, geography and history, the (Japanese) language 
and gymnastics, kindergarten management, mathe- 
matics, physics, and chemistry. 

The schools attached are the Girls’ High School and 
the Elementary School; of the Girls’ High School I 
have spoken in chap. XIX. The Elementary School is 
organised in a manner similar to that attached to the 
male higher normal schools. I was interested in the 
remarks made by one of the professors of the latter, 
about the effect of education of a girl in the second 
section of the elementary school attached to the Male 
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Higher Normal School in Tokyo, and that of a boy 
in the second section of the elementary school attached 
to the Female Higher Normal School, He thought 
that the former became rather hoydenish, playing like 
a boy almost, which he considered not at all a bad 
thing, while the boy became rather gentle and quiet, 
perhaps effeminate, playing like a girl. Therefore, he 
was of the opinion that parents should consider well 
the individual characters of boys and girls in sending 
them to either of those schools, and it is to be inferred, 
others of the same types. I mention this as a casual 
remark which might be interesting to those who are 
studying the question of co-education. 

Besides those schools, there is a kindergarten 
attached, where pupils get practice in kindergarten 
methods, and where these methods and their effects 
are investigated. 

The staff consists of a director, professors and assistant 
professors, teachers and assistant teachers for the girls’ 
high school, teachers for the elementary school, nurse- 
mothers for the kindergarten. Their treatment, appoint- 
ment, salary, etc., are the same as those of the male 
school. The number determined by the Imperial Ordi- 
nance and the actual number in igo6 are as follows : — 



Ordinance, 

Actual. 

Professors 

26 

26 

Assistant Professors 

8 

6 

Foreign Professor 

— 

I 

Lecturers, etc. . 

— 

10 

Girls’ High School — 

Teachers .... 

12 

10 

Assistant Teachers . 

II 

7 

Lecturers, etc. . 

— 

2 

Elementary School — 

Teachers .... 

19 

19 


Kindergarten — 

Nurse-mothers , . , . 7 7 

X 
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Stipendia and other rules are the same as for 
the pupils of the male school. 

The obligations of graduates are : (i) for those who 
have received full stipendium, to engage in some educa- 
tional work for five years after graduation, during 
the first two of which they have to serve in accord- 
ance with the directions of the Minister ; (2) for those 
who have received part stipendium, these terms are 
respectively three and two years ; (3) those who have 
received no stipendium have to engage in some educa- 
tional work for two years after graduation ; (4) those 
of the occasional special courses who have received 
stipendium have the same obligations as those who 
have received part stipendium in the regular course. 

On 31st May 1907 the number of pupils were as 
follows : — 


Regular Course. ist year. 

2Nn YEAR. 3lil) YEAR. 

4TH YICAR. 

TOl'A!.. 

Literary Section 

27 

23 

22 

19 

91 

Scientific Section 

24 

24 

24 

26 

98 

Handiwork Section . 

25 


24 

23 

94 


— 

— 

— 

— - 


Total . 

76 

69 

70 

68 

283 

Post-graduate Course 

3 

- 

— 


3 

Speciai. Courses. 

Household Matters . 

— 

27 




27 

The (Japanese) 

Language and 

Gymnastics . 

25 

— 

— 



2«; 

Geography and 

History . 

25 

— 

— 


21; 

Kindergarten Methods 

(practice) 

10 

— 

— 

T" 

10 

Total. 

60 

27 



87 

Elective Course 

— 


— 


- 

— 



... 




Grand Total 

J 39 

96 

70 

68 

373 

The following are from the 

reports of the Department 

Qt Jbaucation 
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Pupils ..... 
Graduates .... 
Graduates of the Regular 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

367 

los 

344 

103 

354 

87 

361 

98 

357 

121 

Course .... 

64 

62 

66 

73 

68 

Applicants for Admission 

540 

705 

1,012 

919 

1,039 

Applicants for Admission to 



the Regular Coufse . 

402 

565 

669 

S19 

809 

Those admitted . 

126 

107 

127 

107 

113 

Those admitted to the 




Regular Course 

75 

75 

75 

75 

75 


The large fluctuations in numbers are due mainly 
to the special courses, the numbers for which are quite 
indeterminate. For the regular course seventy-five are 
taken every year, out of which a little over sixty-five 
on the average graduate. 

The following table shows how the graduates of the 
school were employed a year after their graduation : 



1903- 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

Teaching in Normal Schools . 

21 

19 

14 

23 

Teaching in Girls^ High Schools 

68 

63 

67 

64 

Teaching in other Schools 

7 

7 

3 

7 

In the Post-graduate Course . 



I 


Not Holding a Definite Position 

7 

14 

2 

4 

Dead 

. 2 






CHAPTER XXIII 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Textbooks in early Meiji--Rt\!^u!atwn!! of iSS6--Texi-hook S'ekdwn cornmitiee 
— Textbook comfiM by the Depart mrnl of E ducat iiUh-Grcat profit of 
publiskers -- Abmes -- Various attempts to ^t^ei rid if them ineffaiuaV- 
“ The Uxt-book saindaP' of i gay --New reyntaiions of fgoy--Ekmentary 
school textdmks to be copyrighted by the Department of Educatmt-^Prink 
iny and puldishiny--Adtmttayes of the new system --Re7iision--SpeUiny 
reform trouble--? exEbooh for secondary schooisSiafistics of kxtdook 
inspection. 


The subject of text-books for elementary and secondary 
schools has eng'aged the attention of the educational 
authorities from the very beginning of the new educa- 
tional system, there being both pedagogical and adminis- 
trative difficulties. I shall give a brief account of the 
treatment of this question, before stating the actual 
regulations. 

In the early years of Meiji, there was a great want 
of text-books, for those that were in use before the 
Restoration were scarcely fit for use under new condi- 
tions. The Department of Education, therefore, has 
many text-books as well as books of reference and books 
for general information, either specially written or in 
most cases translated. At the same time, text-books, 
charts, diagrams, etc., for use in elementary schools 
were compiled by the teachers of the Government Normal 
School in Tokyo. Many books were also translated or 
written and published by private persons. The Depart- 
ment of Education used to publish occasionally lists of 
books that might be used as text-books, and some- 
times of those that might not be so used. In the 
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report of the Department for 1875, it is stated that 
there were one hundred and thirty-nine different text- 
books in use in schools at that time, of which forty 
were published by the Department of Education, two 
by other Government departments, and ninety-seven 
by private persons, and that in the great majority of 
schools, the books of the Department of Education 
were used. 

In 1873 the Department of Education allowed all 
its text-books to be published freely by anybody. The 
consequence of this very liberal policy was, however, 
not what was expected. A large number of books 
published were full of mistakes, misprints, omissions, 
additions, supposed improvements and emendations, 
which gave rise to a great deal of confusion and trouble. 
So, in 1877, an order was issued that thenceforth any 
alteration in the text-books issued by the Department 
must receive the approval of the Minister before 
publication. 

Text-books, however, continued to be in an un- 
satisfactory state, so much so that in 1880 we find 
the Department issuing an order to prefects to prohibit 
the use as text-books of such books as were likely 
to be injurious to morals or to disturb the public order 
or to be otherwise deleterious to education. But with 
attention paid more and more to these matters, together 
with gradual improvement in the practical working of 
the whole educational system, text-books also improved. 
In 1885 the Department published a list of nine hundred 
and twenty-five books that might be used as text-books 
in different schools, of which over three hundred were 
those published by the Department. 

In 1886, along with other reforms in educational 
matters generally, a regular system of text-book inspec- 
tion was introduced. Text -books in normal schools 
were to be determined by the Minister himself, while 
those to be used in elementary schools and middle 
schools had to be chosen from among those which 
had been previously examined and approved by 
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the Minister of Education. Text -books in middle 
schools were to be chosen by the directors of respective 
schools with the approval of prefects. For elementary 
schools, the choice was to be made in each prefecture . 
by a committee specially nominated for the purpose and 
composed of the director and teachers of the normal 
school of that prefecture, education officials of the 
prefectural bureau, teachers of elementary schools, and 
some others. Books so chosen were to be used in 
all elementary schools throughout that prefecture for 
a term of four )'^ears, at the end of which a revision 
might be made if deemed advisable, but those children 
who began with one series of text-books were to go 
on with the same series till the end of their four 
years’ ordinary elementary course. This system of 
selection of text-books continued in force up to 1903, 
although during that time there were several changes 
made in the composition of the committee as a means 
of remedying abuses that arose as stated below. 

At the same time (1886), the Department of Educa- 
tion itself began the compilation of a set of readers and 
other text-books for elementary schools, which, being 
far superior to those in use hitherto, raised the general 
standard of text-books very much higher than what 
it had been up to that time. The Department had 
likewise text -books for use in normal and middle 
schools prepared by those specially fitted for the task 
by their knowledge and experience, some of which 
continue to be used even up to the present day. 

It can be easily seen that text-books for elementary 
schools, if once chosen for a prefecture, continuing 
to be used for four years for certain in all the schools 
of that prefecture, would be a source of a very great 
profit to the publishers whose books were so adopted. 
This naturally gave rise to a very keen competition 
among publishers of text-books ; although this com- 
petition was beneficial in that the text -books were 
very much improved as far as their contents were 
concerned, otherwise the system gave rise to many 
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great and serious abuses. The publishers having 
secured a monopoly in prefectures, gradually lowered 
the quality of the paper, printing, and binding, so 
as to secure a greater profit. They often neglected to 
keep the necessary supply of books, especially in remoter 
districts, transport to which was expensive, so that 
children had often to be without text-books for some 
time at the beginning of a session or term. 

These, however, were not the only abuses, nor were 
they the worst. The publishers began to tamper with 
members of the text-books selection committees, using 
all sorts of illegal and immoral means. Their agents 
forced presents, even of money, upon them. Whether 
really accepted or not, agents reported them so to their 
principals, thereby damaging the reputation of members 
of the committees with or without cause ; all sorts of 
influence were brought to bear upon them, every means 
of temptation and even of coercion was resorted to. 
Representations were made in both houses of the Imperial 
Diet that text-books should be compiled and published 
by the State. How to deal with the elementary school 
text-book question was one of the problems with succes- 
sive Ministers of Education. Changes were made in the 
composition of the committee, several punitive clauses 
were inserted in the regulations, all to no effect, for 
rumours true or otherwise, but in either case having a 
very bad effect on education, continued to be spread. 
Finally, in 1903, a large number of the members of 
committees of different prefectures and others besides 
were brought to trial on charge of corruption ; some were 
found guilty, others were acquitted. But this event 
made some decisive steps necessary, and facilitated the 
introduction of the State text-books system, which had 
been regarded by the Department of Education as the 
only solution of the question, but which could not be 
carried out for various reasons, and by the Imperial 
Ordinance of April 1903, the present regulations regard- 
ing elementary school text-books were adopted, which 
I proceed to explain briefly- 
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According to them, all text-books to be used in 
elementary schools must be those whose copyrights 
belong to the Department of Education — that is to say, 
books either compiled by the official compilers in the 
Department, or by private persons at the request of 
the Department, but in all ca.ses copyrighted by the 
Department, so that no private persons^ shall have any 
interest in it from a business point of view. However, 
■with the exception of text-books for Morals, Japanese 
History, Geography, and the Readers, the Minister of 
Education may give permission to have text-books 
whose copyright does not belong to the Department, 
but which have been examined and approved of by the 
Department, used in elementary schools. The above 
four were excepted, as they form an essential part of the 
moral and civic education imparted in elementary 
schools, so that it was thought advisable to reserve their 
compilation for the State. Thm-e was another reason, 
namely, that they were by their importance and number 
most likely to give rise to abuses. At present, besides 
these four, text-books on arithmetic and writing, and 
drawing copy-books are also excepted. With respect 
to gymnastics, sewing, manual work, and singing in 
the ordinary elementary schools, children must not be 
made to use text-books. Text-books need not be used 
for arithmetic, nor writing and drawing copy-books, if 
the director of the school thinks it better not to do so. 

Where there are more than one set of text-books to 
choose from, the choice is to be made by the prefect for 
each prefecture. A series of text-books once chosen 
must not be changed for four years, and then only from 
the lowest class, so that a child goes on to the end of 
his course with books of the same series. 

As to the printing and publishing of those text- 
books, the simplest way would have been for the 
Department to undertake it. As, however, this could 
not be done under the circumstances, great pains have 
been taken in allowing them to be published by private 
firms to make sure that the quality of paper, printing, 
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and binding shall be kept up to the standard determined 
by the Department, that the price of books shall never, 
under any circumstances, be above a certain fixed sum, 
and last but not least, that the supply shall be regular 
and evenly distributed throughout the country, so that 
the children in the remotest parts of the country may 
not be unable to obtain books at the beginning of terms, 
as happened very frequently under the old system. 

Text-books published in accordance with the above 
reform came into use from the beginning of the school 
year 1904-1905. Although it was with great difficulty 
that this change could be effected, as there was scarcely 
a year between the promulgation of the Imperial Ordi- 
nance and the beginning of the year, it was felt 
that the iron must be struck while it was hot ; otherwise 
publishers whose monopoly had been thus abolished 
would do their best to prevent the carrying out of the 
reform — in fact they did their utmost to prevent it, but 
they did not succeed. 

The advantages of the new books, or rather of the 
new system, which became at once evident, was the 
great reduction in the price of books, being in some 
cases as great as 70 per cent, of the former price {Le,^ 
the price of new books was sometimes less than a third 
of that of similar books under the old system), a very 
much superior quality of paper, printing, and binding, 
and regularity of supply, notwithstanding that the 
transportation was in an awkward condition on account 
of the war. 

Of the contents of those books I have spoken in 
my lectures on elementary education ; but here I may 
remark that not only the official compilers in the 
Department are charged with the task of revising them 
continually so as to improve them and keep them up 
to date, but teachers in normal schools and those 
actually using them in their classes are ordered to 
send any suggestions that may occur to them with the 
same end in view. A committee has been appointed 
by the Minister of Education specially for the purpose 
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of a complete revision, so that in April 1908, when 
according to regulations new scries may be introduced, 
there may be a thoroughly revised and improved series 
of text-books ready. [This has not been effected owing 
to objections to the reformed spelling proposed to be 
adopted in the new readers and text-books. A com- 
mittee was appointed in May 190S to discuss and settle 
upon the spelling to be adopted in them.] 

Text -books for normal, middle, and girls’ high 
schools remain subject to the same rules as before; 
that is, they must be those tliat have been previously 
examined by text -book inspectors of the Department 
of Education and approved of by the Minister. With 
this restriction, the choice is left to the director of each 
school, subject to the approval of the prefect. In certain 
cases, books which have not yet been examined may be 
used provisionally with the permission of the Minister, 
until they shall have been examined. 

The following numbers will give some idea of the 
present state of text-book inspection, that is, for 1906 
and the four preceding years 
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Presented for examina- 










tion within the year . 
Left over from the pre- i 

49 

184 

67 

83 

383 

328 

352 

394 

594 

ceding year , 

30 

45 

20 

26 

I 2 I 

Si 

154 

372 

220 

Approved . 

50 

176 

64 

87 

377 

270 

357 

485 

356 

Disapproved 

8 

6 



16 

12 

32 

64 

74 

Rejected 

Left over to the follow- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

6 

36 

63 

14 

ing year * 

19 

45 

21 

18 

103 

121 

81 

154 

372 
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Physical education in pre-Meiji years—The same in early Meiji— ‘Teaching 
of gymnastics— Gymnastic training school— Reform of 1886— Military 
gymnastics — Reform in gymnastic teaching — Present state of teaching 
of gymnastics — Occidental games and sports introduced— Old military 
exercises revived — School hygiene— Committee of doctors — Regulations 
hearing on school hygiene — Their unpopularity and abolition — Their effect 
— School site — School gf'ounds — School buildings — Desks and benches — 
Size of types and spaces in texi-hooks— School medical officers — Their 
duties— Number of schools with medical officers— Physical measurements 
and health exammation — Numbers examined in i()ob — Conscription 
examination figures for iSgr-iSgg and igoi-igog. 

As I have stated in chap. II, the literary education 
of the samurai or ruling class consisted almost entirely 
in the reading of books in Chinese, mainly works on 
philosophy and history. This study of the Chinese 
literature in which they spent the whole of their youth 
gave them very good mental culture and moral training. 
A large portion of their time was also spent in 
practising military arts of archery, riding, fencing, the 
use of spears, jujutsu^ etc., which it was considered 
necessary for them to acquire as a part of their equip- 
ment as samurai. They thus obtained excellent physical 
training. . As for the other classes of people, including 
merchants, farmers, and artisans, their education was 
mostly of an elementary character, neither was there 
any provision made for their physical education, but 
they had plenty of exercise in their daily vocation, 
except, perhaps, in the case of wealthy merchants. 
Women received very little mental education and still 
less or rather no physical education; indeed it was 
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deemed unwomanly to take any kind of active exercise 
especially in those of middle and hig-hcr classes. 

After the Restoration young men advanced beyond 
the elementary stage in education were occupied with 
the study of Occidental languages, learning and science, 
in addition to, or sometimes to the exclusion of the 
Chinese literature, just as they had formerly been with 
that of the latter exclusively ; but the physical side 
was altogether neglected. There was no longer any 
need for practising old military arts, and although in 
the curriculum of schools gymnastics was mentioned 
among subjects to be taught, tlierc was scarcely any 
provision made for its teaching, in fact there was no 
one to teach it ; neither were there any games or sports 
such as baseball, lawn tennis, or boating, now so widely 
and enthusiastically pursued by our young men and 
women, introduced as yet. Thus boys and girls, young 
men and women, while subjected to much harder mental 
work than formerly, had scarcely any physical exercise. 
The consequence was that the physique of educated 
youths suffered very greatly ; short sight and pale con- 
sumptive features came at one time to be regarded as 
characteristic of students. 

Such a state of things could scarcely be allowed 
to go on long. There was a strong feeling that 
something must be done to remedy this one-sided 
education. The Department of Education having put 
in gymnastics among subjects to be taught in schools, 
could not ignore the fact that there was no one com- 
petent to teach it, and therefore as early as 1878, 
the Government had established a h-aining school for 
teachers of gymnastics, where an American teacher was 
engaged. A system of gymnastics, based mainly on 
the German model, and considered suitable for Japanese 
boys and girls, was taught to pupils who had been 
specially admitted for the purpose of becoming teachers 
of gymnastics, and also at the same time to pupils of 
the Government Normal School in Tokyo. Those on 
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graduation went out to teach gymnastics to pupils of 
prefectural normal schools, and thence gymnastics 
spread to elementary schools. Just as in old days, 
samurais being soldiers by birth learned military arts, 
so now that everybody was liable to military service, 
it was deemed proper that military gymnastics and drill 
should be taught in schools. Partly from this considera- 
tion, but also for the reason that it was useful as moral 
and intellectual as well as physical training, in 1880 
military gymnastics and drill were introduced into some 
classes of schools, and made a part of gymnastic teaching 
for older boys. In 1886, among other great reforms 
in education, a much greater importance was attached 
to the teaching of gymnastics in schools of every grade 
and of all kinds. And so it has continued to the present 
day. From three to as much as six hours a week are 
now allotted to it, according to the kind of schools. 

Teachers are now trained in teaching of gymnastics 
in normal schools and higher normal schools; in the 
latter there have been several occasional special courses 
for gymnastics, either by itself, or in conjunction with 
some other subject. Teachers of military gymnastics and 
drill are mostly retired officers and non-commissioned 
officers. 

The system of common or school gymnastics was 
until quite recently very much the same as when first 
introduced, based on the German model. But in the 
educational circles there have been many discussions 
as to its deficiencies and methods of improving it ; a 
few years ago, an experienced teacher of gymnastics 
was sent abroad to inspect and report on the teach- 
ing of gymnastics in Europe and America. About 
the same time also a graduate of the Female Higher 
Normal School was sent abroad to study gymnastics. 
In 1904 a committee was appointed in the Department 
of Education, consisting of several doctors of medicine, 
teachers of gymnastics just mentioned, and several other 
experts, who reported towards the end of 1905 ; in this 
report the Swedish system of gymnastics with some 
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modifications is recommended. The recommendations 
of the report, or at least of the greater part of it, will no 
doubt be adopted in due course. 

Gymnastics as taught in schools at present are ajs 
follows : — 

Elementary Schools. — In the ordinary course, three 
to four hours a week, common or school gymnastics, 
consisting of free gymnastics and dumb-bell exercises ; 
and games. [Above the fifth year in the new system, 
military drill for boys.] In the higher course, three 
hours a week, common or school gymnastics, consisting 
of free gymnastics, dumb-bell and bar-bell exercises ; 
games, and military drill for boys. The games are 
races and other competitive sports, ball games, gymnastic 
sports, and for girls practice in marching, etc. (corre- 
sponding to boys’ drill), and square dances. The drill 
for boys consists of individual and section drills. 
Swimming is practised in summer in some schools. 

Middle Schools. — Three hours a week, common 
or school gymnastics consisting of free gymnastics, 
dumb-bell, bar-bell and Indian club exercises ; military 
gymnastics consisting of horizontal bar, shelf, wooden 
horse and parallel bar exercises ; military drill consist- 
ing of individual, section and company drills, and 
blank firing and mimic fighting ; fencing and jujutsu, 
which, however, do not form a part of the regular 
curriculum, and are voluntary, as also swimming in 
summer in most schools. 

Normal Schools. — Six hours a week, much the 
same as in middle schools, but with instruction in 
methods of teaching and in games, such as are taught 
in elementary schools- 

Girl’s High Schools and Female Normal 
Schools, — Three hours a week, common or school 
gymnastics consisting of free gymnastics, dumb-bell, 
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bar-bell, wooden ring, and bean bag exercises ; games 
including marching practice, square dances, gymnastic 
sports, races, etc. 

. In higher schools, special colleges, and technical 
schools of all grades, gymnastics still form an important 
part of the curriculum. In medical colleges, military 
drill is practised, in the first year only. 

In all schools, swings, swinging timbers, fixed 
timbers, and the like, are provided for the free use of 
pupils. The games in elementary and other schools 
are chosen so as to develop mental and physical alert- 
ness, accuracy of eyes and hands, readiness and esprit 
de corps ; it is usual to hold inter-class matches and 
other competitions. 

At the same time that the authorities of the Depart- 
ment of Education were engaged in advancing the 
physical training of children by means of gymnastic 
teaching as a part of the school curriculum, students of 
the University of Tokyd, encouraged and assisted by 
professors and others, who, as I remarked before, 
saw that something must be done to check physical 
deterioration of students before it was too late, began 
to introduce English and American games. Cricket 
has never got hold of our youths, but the American 
game of baseball, which seems to be more suited to 
the temperament of our boys than cricket, has been 
introduced very largely, and it is now practised through- 
out the country ; boating is also very much practised 
where possible ; lawn tennis is very popular with boys 
and girls ; football is beginning to be practised in 
some schools. The University of Tokyo has held an 
annual regatta and athletic sports meetings now for 
more than twenty years. The example of university 
students has been followed in this as in almost every 
case where it could be followed, and now every school 
or college in the country has its athletic sports meeting, 
and, where possible, its regatta, even elementary schools 
with little boys and girls holding such gatherings? 
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sometimes instead of single .schools, there are athletic 
sports meetings of a number of elementary schools 
in the same school district. I should remark with 
respect to these elementary school meetings, that they 
consist in a large measure in practice of such gymnastic 
sports as have been taught to children in their gymnastic 
lessons, in whicli I may remark, by the way, they take 
very great interest. 

As I have stated before, every school has its school 
excursions, which are primarily undertaken for the 
purpose of instruction in geography, history and 
science ; but physical training is very often combined 
with it, or sometimes it is made the chief object, the 
physical training consisting in long distance walking 
or marching, hill climbing, etc. Girls’ schools are 
also doing the .same sort of thing, as far as possible. 

At the same time as the introduction of new games 
and sports of the West, our own old military exercises, 
or at least such of them as are fitted for the new times, 
have been revived, such are the fencing, archery, 

swimming, etc. At present, these exercises, especially 
fencing and jujutsu^ are very widely practised by the 
boys, and afford excellent training for the body; in 
some boys’ schools one or other is made almost com- 
pulsory, but great care has to be taken, as they are 
rather violent exercises, and therefore not fitted for 
every boy. 


While, on the one hand, endeavours were being made 
to improve the physique of our younger generation 
officially by means of gymnastic teaching and unoffici- 
ally by encouragement of every form of proper exercises, 
general ideas on sanitation and hygiene advanced, and 
school hygiene began to draw the practical attention of 
educational authorities and experts ; but in this they 
were still ahead of the public, even of the comparatively 
enlightened public, and thus had to contend against a 
good deal of opposition. In 1891 a doctor of medicine 
who had studied the matter as a specialty was first 
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engaged by the Department of Education to inspect the 
sanitary conditions of schools and school children and 
to report thereon. In consequence of his report and of 
the recognition of the importance of school hygiene^ 
a committee consisting of nine members and a secretary, 
all doctors of medicine, mostly professors in the medical 
college of the University of Tokyo, was appointed to 
advise the Department in framing and revising regula- 
tions connected with school hygiene. In 1900 the 
affairs relating to school hygiene were considered of 
sufficient importance to be placed under a section of 
the Minister’s Cabinet of the Department of Education 
specially created for the purpose, and with the above- 
mentioned doctor at its head ; in 1903 the committee 
was dissolved and the newly created section of school 
hygiene was incorporated with another section, a 
measure necessitated by the general decision of the 
Cabinet, but to be regretted on educational grounds. 
The Department has, however, endeavoured to see that 
school hygiene itself shall not suffer a set-back in 
consequence of this step. 

I proceed to mention the principal regulations bear- 
ing on this subject I should remark that several of 
the regulations regarding school buildings, etc,, were 
abolished in 1904 ; they had been issued rather for 
general guidance, and were not meant to be followed 
strictly and rigidly in all cases, a great deal being left 
to the discretion of local authorities, but owing to the 
too great and often indiscreet zeal of officials charged 
with carrying them out, they became very unpopular 
in some quarters, and they were finally abolished, but 
they had served a very good purpose, for they had 
caused great improvements in school buildings, etc., 
and established a standard which will be maintained 
notwithstanding the abolition of the regulations. I 
think, therefore, that it will not be useless to mention 
a few of their principal points, especially as a large 
number of school buildings has been and will be built 
in accordance with them. 


y 
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Regarding the site of a school, great importance is 
attached to its proper selection from different points of 
view, such as that there shall be nothing in its neigh- 
bourhood likely to have injurious effects on the morals, 
or by noise, dust, smoke, etc., to distract the attention 
or to be a source of danger ; not the least among these 
are sanitary considerations, and it is mentioned that 
the site must be salubrious, having a plentiful supply 
of good drinking water, free from miasma, gases, dust, 
in fket from everything that is likely to be injurious to 
health. As I have stated before, an application for 
permission to build a school of a certain kind must be 
accompanied not only by maps and plans of school 
grounds and buildings, but by an account of the 
general condition of the neighbourhood and a medical 
analysis of the drinking water. 

School grounds must be of an area suitable to the 
purpose of the school and the number of pupils it is 
proposed to admit, having a plentiful supply of good 
water and a proper drainage system, lire following, 
though not now in force, may be regarded as the standard 
to be kept in view: — The exercise grounds must be 
square, or as nearly so as possible ; its area was for 
an ordinary elementary school to be at the rate of 
loo tsubo'^ for 100 children or under, increasing by 

I isubo for each child over loo, and for a higher ele- 
mentary school to be 150 tsubo for the first 100, and 

I I tstibo for every additional child; in a middle school, 
it was to be over 2,000 tsubo. It was found impossible 
to obtain so large an area in cities and towns, but in the 
country a larger area than prescribed has often been 
attached to schools. 

As to school buildings, in an elementary school, a 
school-room was to be between 3 and 4 ken (6 to 8 yards) 
in width and between 4 and 5 ken (8 to 10 yards) in 
length ; in all cases the floor space was to be not 

^ A tsubo is I km square or very nearly 36 square feet, so that 100 tsubo 
are equivalent to about of an acre ; 150 tsubo, mentioned below, are 
equivalent to about Jtb of an acre ; 2,000 tsubo to about l| acres. 
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less than a tsubo to four children (i square yard to a 
child). The ceiling was to be at least 9 feet above 
the floor ; the height of the floor above the ground 
was to be more than 2 feet and the space below was 
to be provided with openings for air on all sides. The 
window area was to be not less than -Jth of the floor 
space, the lower edge to be about 2\ feet above the 
floor and the upper edge not less than 8|- feet above 
the floor and as near the ceiling as possible ; no window 
must be placed in front of the children’s seats. Wall 
colour was to be grey, light yellow, or some such neutral 
tint. Stove or some other heating arrangement was to be 
made according to local circumstances. It was desirable 
to have two entrances to each room. Rooms were to 
be only on one side, usually the south side, of passages, 
which were to be not less than 6 feet in width. If 
possible, there was to be only one floor, but when there 
was an upper storey, there must be two staircases, 
stairs being at least 4|- feet wide, and steps 0.8 to i foot 
wide and 0,5 to 0.6 foot high ; it was desirable to 
provide a landing in the middle. There were also 
regulations about the number, size, and construction of 
latrines. 

For middle schools, it was provided that the 
dimensions of a school-room should be at the rate of 
not less than 120 cubic feet for each boy, the day- 
room in the dormitory at the rate of not less than 
324 cubic feet, and sleeping - room of not less than 
480 cubic feet, or where two were combined, of not 
less than 567 cubic feet. The different rooms that were 
necessary were enumerated, such as ordinary school- 
rooms, special room for physics and chemistry, for 
natural science, and for drawing, hall, library, instru- 
ment and specimen rooms, etc. Some schools have 
special rooms for geography and history teaching. 

The rules for girls’ high schools and normal schools 
were about the same as those for middle schools. 

There is no need for me to descant upon the import- 
ance of having desks and chairs or benches of proper 
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form and size, in order to make children maintain a 
correct position during the lessons, and keep them from 
stooping or inclining to one side or other, and so on. 
A table of height and width of desks and chairs or 
benches suitable for children of different height was 
issued, and what may be regarded as the best forms 
pointed out ; though no longer in force as a regulation, 
it is still followed in most cases as a useful standard 
to go by. 

Instructions as to the size of typees to be used, and 
spaces to be left bcitwecn letters, words, and lines, 
maximum lengths of lines and maximum number of 
lines in a page, for text -books for elementary and 
secondary schools were issued for the use of publishers. 
This was based on hygienic considerations, and was 
intended to check the increase of niyopy. It was issued 
on the recommendation of the above-mentioned com- 
mittee, as were all the above regulations. This regula- 
tion is still in force, and is enforced by the inspection of 
text-books. 

In 1898 an Imperial Ordinance was issued by which 
it was enacted that every public school shall have a 
school medical officer, excepting the schools established 
by did or son of less than 5,000 inhabitants under special 
ciixumstances, i.e.j when it is found impossible to find 
a proper medical officer, or when it is too poor to defray 
the expenses of one. The school medical officer is 
engaged by the prefect, and acts as adviser to the 
prefect or to mayors of shi^ dwy or son^ on sanitary 
matters. He has to visit the school and inspect its 
sanitary conditions at least once a month ; he must 
certainly do so at the beginning of every’ term and 
at the end of the school year ; he has to enter in the in- 
spection book his observations on the following items 
(i) Ventilation; (2) lighting; (3) desks and benches; 
(4) distances of the front and back rows of pupils from 
the blackboard ; (5) presence or absence of stoves, 
and the distance of the stove, if any, from the nearest 
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pupil ; (6) temperature of the room ; (7) books^ charts, 
and blackboards from the sanitary point of view ; (8) 
the mode of carrying out of school cleansing ; (9) state 
of the drinking water; (10) any other matters that he 
may consider necessary from sanitary considerations. 
Should he find, on the occasion of his visit, any pupil 
sick, he has to ^dvise the director whether he should 
order his non-attendance or make him receive suitable 
medical treatment. It is to be remarked that their duty 
as school doctors is concerned with hygienic matters, 
and that they do not treat a pupiFs disease as such. 
They are to make the annual or semi-annual measure- 
ment and medical examination of pupils, of which I 
shall speak presently, and draw up a proper report of 
the result ; they are also required to examine the health 
of candidates for admission or of those who wish to 
leave, when requested to do so by the director. Should 
an epidemic break out in the school grounds or in the 
neighbourhood, he must visit the school as often as 
necessary, and take proper steps for its prevention and 
disinfection, and, if he thinks it proper, advise the 
director and managers to close the school wholly or 
partly ; or in case an epidemic has broken out near 
the home of a day pupil, give his opinion whether he 
should be stopped from attending the school or not ; 
in fact, it is his duty to advise the director and managers 
of the school to take any step he may think proper in 
the interest of hygiene. There are also regulations 
specifying the qualifications of school medical officers, 
for they must be those with a good knowledge of 
sanitation besides ordinary medical knowledge. I 
may say, roughly, that the doctors who have obtained 
licence by passing the ordinary medical examination 
are excluded. 

The Department of Education has issued instructions 
for the cleansing of school grounds and buildings— daily 
cleansing and periodical cleansing which must take 
place at least once a year during summer or other 
holidays, and is actually practised in most schools more 
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frequently. There must also be great cleansing after 
the grounds have been immersed in water by flood. 
The medical oflicer is responsible to see that the 
cleansing is properly executed. I may state that this 
cleansing is nothing peculiar to schools, every private 
person does the same, but in the absence of this instruc- 
tion it was formerly neglected in some .schools. 

I append below a table of numbers of different public 
schools with medical officers, and of such officers with 
their fees for the year 1906 and for the year 1901 for 
comparison : — 
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H) 

89 

3 

63 

Total 

'0,378 

30, *170 

150,684 

8,291 

8,424 

124.78s 


The number of schools with medical officers 
is increasing satisfactorily. It should, however, be 
mentioned that in the number of medical officers given 
above, the same person is counted for as many schools 
as he attends to, so that the actual number of persons 
acting as medical officers is much smaller, being 5,424 
in 1906 and 4,221 in igoi. Fees also must seem very 
small ; they cannot be said to be very large even 
according to our standard, but the fact is that many 
of the doctors offer their services gratuitously or almost 
gratuitously, some from purely disinterested motives, 
some partly from consideration of the honour and credit 
that they get from such an appointment. 

Although physical measurements and health examina- 
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tion of pupils were begun in the gymnastic training 
school mentioned above, and in the Government normal 
schools for male and female pupils in Tokyo as early as 
_ 1870, and extended to some other schools, not being 
based upon proper principles their results cannot be 
easily utilised to-day. In 1897 the Department of 
Education first issued instructions for the physical 
examination of school pupils throughout the country. 
These instructions were framed after consultation with 
the doctors’ committee above mentioned, and based 
upon scientific principles, but they were at first some- 
what too complex for the present conditions, and were 
therefore a little simplified afterwards. According to 
the present regulations, a medical examination of school 
pupils is to be made in all schools under the direction of 
medical officers in the April of each year, and also on 
special occasions if the director of a school deems it 
advisable. In schools without a regular medical officer 
the examination may be conducted by a doctor specially 
engaged for the occasion, or may be omitted altogether. 
The examination consists of the following eleven heads : — 
(i) The height ; (2) the weight ; (3) circumference round 
the chest ordinary, and difference when expanded and 
contracted; (4) the spine (scoliosis and kyphosis); (5) the 
constitution, whether strong, medium, or weak ; (6) eye- 
sight; (7) diseases of the eye ; (8) hearing ; (9) diseases of 
the ear ; (10) teeth ; (n) diseases in general. 

The metric system is to be used for measurements, 
centimetre as the' unit of length, and kilogram as the 
unit of weight. In elementary schools, difference in the 
circumference of the chest when expanded and con- 
tracted, the eyesight, and hearing are to be omitted. 
The diseases to be noticed specially are scrofula, 
insufficient nourishment, anaemia, kakke (or beri-beri), 
consumption, megrim, epistaxis, neurasthenia, and 


chronic diseases. 

The results of the examination are reported to the 
Department according to a fixed scheme given in the 
regulations. These are collected and collated at the 
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Department and published in the annual reports, I 
give below the number of thost^ who were examined 
in 1906 ; — 

Number of pupils exuniiiuid 


Schools and institutions under the 

Malic 

J^'EMALK 

'i'OTAL 

direct control of the Department 
Elementary schools attached to 

15438 

622 

16,060 

the Higher Normal schools 

75S 

577 

h 335 

Elementary schools 

498,535 

370,479 

869,014 

Middle schools .... 

95,290 

... 

95,290 

Girls’ High schools 


27,191 

27,191 

Normal schools .... 

11,963 

4,018 

15,981 

Technical schools .... 

28,115 

447 

28,562 

Special colleges .... 

1,631 

43 

1,674 

Total 

651,730 

403,377 

1,055,107 


We have thus an account of the physical condition 
of over one million pupils ranijing from seven (over full 
six years) to somewluu-e uj> to t\viinty-eii>-ht, by far the 
greater number being below twenty, and nearly eight 
hundred thousand below fifteen. Taking this with the 
bodily examination of young men for conscription, we 
must have a tolerably good account of our young people. 

Although these records do not go sufficiently far 
back to enable us to compare the physique of the present 
boys and girls with that of twenty or twenty-live years 
ago, yet to those who have watched with interest, the 
improvement in the physique of our youths is at once 
evident, especially in higher schools. With girls in 
high schools, the increase in height and * weight is 
remarkable. The majority of girls are taller than their 
mothers. 

From the figures given me by the Minister of War, 
I find that in five years, from i8gi to 1895, slightly 
over 1,823,000 young men were examined for conscrip- 
tion, out of whom 10 per cent, were above 5.4 feet, 
70 per cent, between 5.4 and 5 feet, and 20 per cent, 
below 5 feet. For five years, from 1901 to 1905, the 
number examined was a little over 2,011,000, out of 
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whom 13.5 per cent, were above 5.4 feet, 71.5 per cent, 
between 5.4 and 5 feet, and only 15 per cent, below 
5 feet. These figures seemed to point to a decided 
increase in the stature of the Japanese ; but I have 
not examined them very carefully, or rather have no 
material for further study, and whether there are any 
special reasons that will account for these figures I 
cannot tell, but they are certainly very remarkable. 
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Although the main subject of this ('ourse of lectures 
was to be the general education, yet an account of 
Japanese education would be incomplete without some 
observations on higher and special education, and on 
technical education. I propose, therefore, to give a 
brief sketch of these, beginning with the last. 

Under the term “Technical Education,” wc include 
education of all grades in Agriculture (including under 
this name agriculture proper, agricultural chemistry, 
sericulture, cattle rearing, veterinary medicine and 
surgery, forestry, fisheries and marine products, etc.). 
Engineering and Technology in all its branches. 
Commerce and Navigation, etc. 

The first technical institution in Japan was estab- 
lished in 1871 under the Department of Public Works 
(not in existence now), for the purpose of educating 
engineers who were required in connection with the 
work of that department. This college was organised 
entirely under a British staff, and continued so until 
1886. About the same time as this, a technological 
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department was started in Kaiseijo, an institution which 
afterwards developed into the University of Tokyo. 
Both of these did excellent work, and most of the 
eminent engineers, architects, and chemists of the 
present day were trained in one or other of the two. 
These were incorporated into one in 1886, and now form 
the Engineerir^ College of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo. 

In 1872 an agricultural college was started in Hok- 
kaido (Yeso) by the Colonisation Bureau (not in exist- 
ence now), under an American staff ; this college now 
forms the Agricultural College of the new North- 
eastern Imperial University. 

The first commercial school was established in 1875 
by a body of private individuals. This institution has 
now developed into the Tokyo Higher Commercial 
School or College, whose graduates occupy at the 
present day the foremost positions in the commercial 
world of Japan. 

In 1881 a workmen’s school was opened in Tokyo 
under the Department of Education. This has had a 
great success, and is now doing most excellent work 
as the Tokyo Higher Technological School or College. 

In 1874 an agricultural school was opened in 
Tokyo, and a school of forestry in 1877. These two 
were afterwards incorporated into one, and now form 
the Agricultural College of the Imperial University of 
Tokyo. 

Although a beginning of the technical education, 
more especially in its higher branches, had thus been 
made, it is only within quite recent years, perhaps within 
the last. ten years, that great impulse has been given to 
the technical education in all its graduations. In 1893 a 
sum of money (.?^i 5,000) was voted by the Diet to be 
distributed as grants to local governments in encourage- 
ment of the technical education. This amount has been 
increased from time to time, and is for the current year 
(1908-1909) 365,000 yen of which 325,000 yen 

are to be distributed to local authorities, and the rest to 
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be spent in the training* of teaclun-s for schools, 

of which I sluill speak pnAsenlly. 

The Imperial Ordiaaiice on I'echnical lulucation now 
in force was issued in aineiultal in ic)02, and again 
in 1903. Leaving out tin; liigliest grade of flu; technical 
education^ which is given in tlu^ Colleges of Engineer- 
ing and Agriculture of the hnperia! U^nivtu'sities, and 
belonging, for the purpost' of administration, to the 
University education, W(; have four grades of technical 
schools :—(i0 technical spiuual collegers, to which gradu- 
ates of middle sc 1 uh)Is and girls’ high schools are 
to be admittixl j (ii.) technic'al sc'houls of tdass yl, to 
which are admitted childnm above, fourlemi years of 
age who have llnislnal the higtnu" (;lementary course 
[of four years bt;fon‘ tin; amendment of 0)07 and of two 
years after the annmdment|, or show profnuency of equal 
or higher degree; (iii.) tca-hnical sc'liools of (Hass 
admitting children above lw(‘lv<‘ yvars of age who 
have rcceiv(;d tlie ordinary ehummtary (ahu’ation ; (iv.) 
technical supplementary schools. 

To colleges and to seh<K)ls of (’lass H may be 
attached a prcqiaratory course of hess than two years, 
or supplementary course of h\ss than two years, or 
special or elective course. I'he Itutglh of the r(;gular 
or main course is usually three yt;ars, somelim(;s four, 
and where there an; s(>e<'ial reasons, (‘vcun five years. 
Schools of Class J> haxa,*; a co'ursc; of not more than three 
years, while supphumuntary sclunds fnun their very 
nature have no fixed limit. 

Technical spcxial colleges are almost all govern- 
mental, there being only om; ('omnu;rcial college, main- 
tained by the city of Osaka, and one privaU; agricultural 
and one private commercial college of this grade. 

Among sch(K>ls of Ulass A tliere is a great variety 
of standard, some being ex<'ellent institutions witli pre- 
paratory and supplementary courses, and an equipment 
worthy even of a college, while otiuu’s are only slightly 
better than some schools of Class //. in general, it has 
been found necessary and advisaide to allow much 
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greater latitude in many respects to technical schools, than 
in the case of schools and colleges other than technical. 
This is partly due to the nature of the subject matter of 
teaching, but also to the necessity of giving a great deal 
of encouragement to technical education. Education in 
the old days meant simply book learning, and although 
under the new system there have been great changes in 
the curriculum, '“^people are long in comprehending the 
importance and significance of technical education, and 
every encouragement has to be given to induce local 
authorities to establish technical schools, and when they 
are established, to induce parents, whose children would 
certainly be much better for entering those technical 
schools rather than middle schools, to send them to such 
schools. And thus the Department has had to deal 
with them in a somewhat different way from what it has 
done with others. 

Regulations as to the establishment and maintenance 
of technical schools are much the same as for other 
schools. Thus a prefecture may establish and maintain 
technical schools, except technical supplementary schools, 
which are to be maintained by smaller self-governing 
bodies and cannot be established as independent schools 
by prefectures although they may be attached to technical 
schools of higher grade. The Minister of Education 
has the power to order prefectures to establish and 
maintain technical schools, which he may consider 
necessary according to local circumstances ; as a matter 
of fact, it has never been actually exercised. Subpre- 
fectures, s^ti^ choj son or school unions may establish 
and maintain technical schools, provided it shall not 
have a prejudicial effect on the elementary education in 
their regions : they may make school districts for the 
purpose as in the case of elementary schools. Private 
persons and chambers of commerce may establish 
technical schools. In all cases, the permission of the 
Minister of Education must be obtained for the estab- 
lishment, except for that of technical supplementary 
schools, for which it is to be obtained from prefects. 

Text -books to be used in technical schools are 
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detei'mined by the director of each .school with the 
approval of the prefect, or by the proprietors in case 
of private schools. 

Coming to particulars of different kinds of technical 
schools, let us take the engineering or technological 
schools first. 

There are nine technological colleges established, or 
in course of establishment, by the Department; each of 
them is intended to have some peculiarities, either in 
the subject matter taught or in its method of teaching, 
corresponding to the locality in which it is situated. The 
one in Tokyo, which is tlu; oldest and biist equipped, 
has sections for textiles, ceramics, applied chemistry, 
mechanical engineering, electrical engineering, deco- 
rative and other designing, and architecture. It has 
over 500 regular students. To this college is attached 
an apprentice school, having .sections of weaving, 
carpentry and wood-work, and metal-work, with about 
150 boys, and a technical supjjlementary school (evening) 
which is very largely attended by young workmen. 
One in Osaka has sections of mechanical engineer- 
ing, applied chemistry, dyeing, ceramics, brewing, 
metallurgy, naval architecture, and marine engines ; 
the number of pupils is a little less than 500. One in 
Kyoto has sections of textile technology and design- 
ing, Ky 5 to being the centre of silk textile industry ; 
the number of pupils is about 250. Nagoya College 
has only lately been established ; it has sections of 
civil engineering, architecture, and textile technology, 
prominence being given here to cotton cloth rather 
than to silk, as in Kyoto. One in Kumamoto has 
sections of civil and mechanical engineering and 
metallurgy; this college is of older foundation than 
those of Kyoto or Nagoya, but has only been recently 
made into an independent college. A sixth one in 
Sendai is the latest established, and has sections of 
civil, mechanical, and electrical engineering and 
mining and metallurgy. A seventh is in course of 
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establishment in Y onezawa (chiefly for textile industry), 
another in Nagano (for sericulture and filature), and 
another in Akita (for mining and metallurgy). Appli- 
cations for admission to those colleges are every year 
far in excess of the numbers that can be admitted, in 
some cases four or five times over, and their graduates 
are snapped up by different factories, workshops, etc. ; 
so that the estatilishment of new colleges has always 
been an imperative necessity ; the only difficulty is to 
find the means and men. Quite recently a private 
gentleman, Mr Yasukawa, has endowed a technological 
college to be established in Fukuoka. 

Of technological schools of Class A there were 
(at the end of 1906) 30, of which 25 were established 
and maintained by prefectures, 2 by sub-prefectures, 2 
by shi, and i by a private person. The sections that 
may be established in those schools are civil engineer- 
ing, metal-works (including machines, machine tools, 
and engines), ship - building, electrical engineering, 
wood-work, mining and metallurgy, textile technology, 
ceramics, lacquer-work, designing and decorative arts. 
Of those, the subject most largely taught is the textiles, 
including designing ; some of the other subjects more 
commonly taught are lacquer-work, metal-work, wood- 
work, and ceramics. 

There were 57 schools of Class B, which in this case 
are called specially “apprentice schools” ; again a large 
number of these are schools of textile industry ; there 
is one of ship-building. It is interesting to remark 
that while there is no school of technology of Class A 
for girls, 21 out of those 57 are girls’ schools. 

Next, ■ as to agricultural colleges, we have one in 
Morioka opened in 1902, and another in course of estab- 
lishment in Kagoshima. Besides agriculture proper, 
forestry and veterinary medicine and surgery are taught. 
There is an agricultural college in Tokyo, established by 
the Agricultural Society of Japan. 

There were (at the end of 1906) 69 schools of Class A, 
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of which 52 were prefectural, 12 .sub - prefect lira!, 2 
established by cko or son, and 3 priv-alc. Of those, some 
have agriculture and forestry sections, a few are devoted 
exclusively to forestry or sericulture, which latter is 
taught in almost all schools of this class. 

Of the agricultural schools of Class B tliere were 72, 
44 being established by sub-prefectures, 25 by did ox son, 
and 3 private ; I believe there is only one .school for girls. 

Of fisheries and marine products schools there were 
II, 6 of the Class A and 5 of the Class />. There 
is a fisheries and marine products college under the 
Department of Agriculture and Commerce. 

As to commercial colleges, there arc at present 4 
governmental, soon to be increased to 5 ; they are 
situated in Tokyo, Kobe, Naga.saki, and Yamaguchi, 
and the fifth is to be in Otaru. 'Fhe one in Tokyo has 
over J,200 pupils, and turns out about 200 gradnatc.s 
every year; the last two are of quite recmit establish- 
ment. There is also a commercial college established 
and maintained by the city of Osaka, and a private one 
in Tokyd. 

There were (at the end of 1906) 52 commercial 
schools of the Class A, of which 15 were prefectural, 
21 s/iz, 3 cho-son, and 13 private; and 14 of the Class B, 
of which 4 were ski, 8 did~son, and 2 private. 

There is a Navigation College under the Depart- 
ment of Communications, where officers for the 
mercantile navy are trained. The pupils are enrolled 
in the Imperial Navy, and the graduates serve as reserve 
to be called out in the case of war. Of navigation 
schools there were 8, all of the Class A, 5 prefectural 
and 3 cho-son ; these are like any other school under 
the control of the Department of Education. 

Great encouragement has been given recently to the 
establishment of technical supplementary schools, which 
has resulted in a great increase in their number. Thus 
in 1901 the number was only 221 ; it increased by leaps 
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and bounds to 629 in 1902, 1,348 in 1903, 1,683 1904, 

2,282 in 1905 ; and according to the latest statistics that 
I have, that is, on 31st December 1906, the number 
.was 3,285* The recent change in the length of the 
ordinary elementary course may cause some diminution, 
or at all events check the increase ; but there is no doubt 
that this movement has done immense good in spread- 
ing education arftong the lower classes. The majority 
of those supplementary schools are agricultural ; that is, 
they teach elements of knowledge useful in agriculture, 
as well as supplement the general knowledge taught 
in elementary schools. 

The greatest difficulty in technical education, 
especially in lower grades and in the practical part, 
has been to find good and efficient teachers. Although 
in Japan this difficulty has not been confined to any 
particular branch, ever since the introduction of the 
new system of education it has been peculiarly difficult 
in technical education. The Department has tried to 
get over this difficulty by devoting a part of the money 
voted for the encouragement of technical education to 
the training of teachers. As, however, it was not 
enough to make the establishment of a special institu- 
tion possible, the training institutions have been attached 
to the Agricultural College of Tokyo Imperial University 
for agriculture, to Tokyd Technological College for 
technology, and to Tokyo Commercial College for 
commerce. 

• 

The subsidy that may be granted to a public school 
out of the technical education encouragement appropria- 
tion must not exceed the amount voted by the local 
authorities for the school ; as a matter of fact, it is 
never so large, the applications for subsidy being far 
in excess of the sum that can be granted. The amount 
for each school is determined by the Department, need 
of such a school in that special part of the country, its 
curriculum, number of pupils proposed to be admitted, 

z 
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etc., being taken into consideration, as well as thp 
amount that the local authorities are ^oiog to 
upon .t. Once granted, the amount remrdns (&ed forTve 
yeais, unless there arise some special reasons for the 
reconsideration of the decision, which is not very often ' 

CJraduate.. 'Applied for 

Tokyo Technolnto-iocI Admission. Admitted. 


College . 

Osaka Technological 

69 

615 

J 53 

r,i 59 

241 

College . 

Kyoto Technological 

44 

495 

13 1 

658 

206 

College . 

26 

233 




Kumamoto Techno- 

52 

23t 

79 

logical College 
Morioka Agricultural 

17 

240 

39 

532 

127 

College . 

29 

237 


355 

89 

Tokyo Commercial 


VJ, 

College . 

Kobe Commercial 

60 

1,202 

199 

T ,929 

429 

College . 

30 

5*4 

— 

709 

121 


Other governmental colleges were as vet incomnliaf. 
SO that I omit the numbers for them here. ^ ’ 




Several of these have branch schools, which are not counted in the above. Several of the teachers, especially in commercial schools, are foreigners. 
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Enpineerhip‘--~‘Litiraii{re - Science ■ Jprieu/ture-- University The 

adminislrati(}n--^-Presidenf - Senate- dPiy/essors- -Graduates-^ Numher of 
studeuts---^^ Special. Co//epe.U - Esttxhlhhmcni and maintenance '^Eipht 
hy th Department of Educatmi'-^-Fortydm pmhlk or primto-- Statistics. 

By the Higher Education, I mean here all education 
above middle schools for men and girls’ high schools 
for women, leaving out, however, what were already 
treated of under normal and technical education, and 
also special education in the Army and Navy, and 
in some other Government departments. 

I have remarked several times already that boys 
leaving middle schools and going on to Imperial 
universities have to pass througli a preparatory course 
at the so-called Krm Gakkd^ or “Higher Schools.” 
Previously to the reform of 1886 the University of 
Tokyo, which was the only university at the time, 
had a preparatory school attached to it, to which 
boys were admitted after a competitive examination, 
and where boys received a general education for three 
years. In 1886 this was made an independent institution 
under the name of Koto Chngakko, or “Higher Middle 
School,” and four new schools of the same kind were 
established in different parts of the country. These 
higher middle schools, as their name indicated, were 
meant primarily to be a school for giving a higher 
general education, and only incidentally preparatory 

3S6 
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schools for universities ; but there were so many 
demands made on the part of different faculties of the 
University^ that no general course satisfactory to all 
could be arranged, and as all the boys who entered 
were those who wanted to proceed to the University, 
they became preparatory schools with different courses 
for those who proposed to enter different faculties, or 
colleges as they are called, of the University. In 1894 
an attempt was made to make them colleges for giving 
special education under the present name of Gakka^ 
or “Higher Schools/’ the preparatory courses being 
allowed, as it were, on sufferance ; accordingly, a 
course in law was opened in Kyoto and a course 
in engineering in Kumamoto. But the attempt was 
a failure, and the higher schools have continued to 
the present day to be, in fact, preparatory schools for 
different colleges of the universities. Later, “Special 
Colleges ” were established by a separate Imperial Ordi- 
nance, being similar to what those higher schools were 
intended to be and were not. The higher schools are, 
therefore, to-day preparatory schools for the Imperial 
universities. 

The qualification for entrance is the graduation from 
a middle school ; those who have not done so can 
qualify by passing an examination in the subjects of 
the middle school curriculum of the same standard as 
in middle schools. 

There are three sections, the course in all extending 
over three years. The first section is for those who wish 
to enter the College of Law or Literature ; the second 
for those who wish to enter the College of Science, 
Engineering, or Agriculture, or the section of pharmacy 
in the College of Medicine ; the third for those who 
wish to enter the College of Medicine. 

The subjects taught in the first section are morals, 
the (Japanese) language and Chinese literature, foreign 
languages, history, logic, and psychology, general 
principles of law, elements of economics and gym- 
nastics. There are some variations in the course 
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according to the particular sections in the colleges that 
they wish to enter; foreign languages must be two of 
the three, English, German, and French ; Latin may 
be taken as a voluntary subject by those intending to 
enter the College of Law. 

The subjects in the sc^cond section are morals, the 
(Japanese) language, foreign languages, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, geology and mineralogy, drawing 
and gymnastics. There are many variations in the 
third year, both in the subjects and in the number 
of hours a week given to diflereiit subjects, accord- 
ing to what special course tlu^y propose to take up in 
the University; thus, for example, those who propose 
to take up botany, zoology, g(x>logy, agriculture, or 
pharmacy will not take any mathematics in the third 
year, but will study zoology and botany instead, while 
those who propose to be engineering students will have 
a great deal of drawing practice, and also begin the 
elements of theory and practice of surveying, and so 
on. The foreign languages must be English, and 
one of the two, German and French. 

The subjects in the third section are morals, the 
(Japanese) language, foreign languages, Latin, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, zoology and botany, and 
gymnastics. The foreign languages must be German, 
and one of the two, English and French. 

A great deal of importance is attached to proficiency 
in foreign languages, as many as eight or nine hours 
a week being given to it ; for those in the third section, 
thirteen hours a week are given to tiie German language. 
As medical students in the universities do not have any 
study of general physics and chemistry, or of zoology 
and botany, they have a good deal of laboratory work 
in these. It will be seen that some of the subjects 
that would be studied by students in England after 
they have entered the universities are taught to the 
pupils in the preparatory courses, so that when they 
enter the University they may be at liberty to devote 
themselves to the study of their specialties. As young 
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men have to decide what section in the 
schools they will enter, or in most cases v/hat 
specialty they will take up in the University, before 
they enter the higher schools, they are forced to xx^ake 
a decision about their future career before they 
old enough : this is one of the weak points of the 
present system. The University faculties, or at foast 
a majority of professors, insist upon students being 
well grounded in at least two foreign languages before 
they can be admitted into the universities ; this demand 
has been found very difficult to satisfy, for although 
they do go through a course of study in two forei^jx 
languages in the higher schools, they cannot be said 
to be well grounded in either, whence some contend 
that it would be better to give them a thorough course 
in one rather than a smattering of two languages. The 
question of higher schools, or rather of how to main- 
tain the connection between middle schools and the 
universities, is one of the problems in our educational 
system which we have been discussing and l^^'^estigating 
and cannot be said to have solved satisfactorily as yet. 
There are at present eight higher schools (Tokyo, 
Sendai, Ky 5 to, Kanasawa, Kumamoto, Okayama^ 
Kagoshima, and Nagoya). They admit about 1,500 
pupils a year in the aggregate, and as there are 
about 5,000 applicants, it is necessary to hold com- 
petitive entrance examinations. 

A tuition fee of 30 yen a year {£ 3 ) is levied, foi- 
which they are supplied with all the materials required 
for practical work in laboratories as well. Those who 
have finished the higher school courses are admitted into 
the respective colleges of the Imperial universities, foj. 
which they have prepared before any other candidates 
for admission. Even here it sometimes happens that 
they cannot be admitted at once, for students often 
flock to one particular section (or subject), and there is 
not sufficient accommodation in that section to admit 
them all ; they may either enter some other section 
which is not quite so crowded, or they may wait for 
one year, when they are admitted before others. 
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All higher schools are established and maintained by 
the central Government, local governments and private 
individuals not being allowed to do so. The reason for 
this is that the higher schools are not final or inde- 
pendent schools, but preparatory to the universities, 
and therefore care must be taken to restrict the number 
of graduates from them to wliat can be admitted into 
the universities. Moreover, the cost o'f maintaining a 
higher school properly is greater than a local govern- 
ment can afford, while as for private individuals,' tuition 
fees that could be demanded from ordinary students 
would not be sufficient for its maintenance. 


There are two Imperial universities at pre.sent, viz., in 
Tokyo and Kyoto. There will bo two more in the course 
of a few years, one in the north-east and one in Kyushu. 
In fact, the Agricultural College of the former and the 
Medical College ot the latter are already in existence. 

The Imperial University of Tokyo consists of six 
colleges, namely, of Law, Medicine, lingineering. 
Literature, Science, and Agriculture. That of Kyoto 
has four colleges, namely, of Law, Medicine, Litera- 
ture, Science, and Engineering, the two last forming 
one college here. Besides these four, the College of 
Medicine in Fukuoka, in the northern part of KyQshu, 
which will become the College of Medicine in the 
Imperial University of Kyushu when that is organised, 
IS for the present attached to the Kyoto University. 

I need not point out that these “colleges” are 
different from colleges of Cambridge or Oxfo'rd. They 
are rather what are called faculties here, although they 
have somewhat greater administrative independence than 
faculties* In each college there ai*e several courses, or 
sections. I shall now give some particulars regarding 
the colleges in the University of Tokyo. 

In the Law College there are now (since September 
1^8) three sections of Law, Politics, and Economics, 
the length of course in each being four years. Subjects 
in each section are divided into compulsory and elective. 
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The compulsory subjects in the Law section are constitu- 
tion, civil law, commercial law, law of civil procedure, 
criminal law, law of criminal procedure, administra- 
tive law, public international law, private international 
law, history of Japanese laws and constitution, Roman 
law, English, French, or German law, jurisprudence 
and political economy ; while elective subjects are 
comparative hi^ory of laws and constitutions, law of 
bankruptcy and public law, of which one at least 
must be taken. In the section of Politics the com- 
pulsory subjects are constitution, public law, political 
sciences in general {Staatswissenschaft), politics, history 
of political science, political history, diplomatic history, 
administrative law, administration {Verwaltungslekre), 
public international law, political economy, finance, 
statistics, civil law, commercial law, criminal law 
(general), jurisprudence, history of Japanese laws and 
constitution, and social politics ; while elective subjects 
are sociology, comparative history of laws and con- 
stitutions, public international law (special questions), 
private international law, criminal law (special), 
economic history, agricultural economy, industrial 
policy and social politics, commercial policy, trans- 
portation and communication, colonial policy and 
money and banking, of which five at least must be 
taken. In the section of Economics the compulsory 
subjects are political economy, history of political 
economy, economic history, economic geography, 
money and banking, agricultural economy, forest 
economy, ‘industrial policy and social politics, com- 
mercial policy, transportation and communication, 
colonial policy, insurance, finance, applied finance, 
statistics, constitution, civil law and commercial law; 
while elective subjects are sociology, politics, political 
history, administrative law, public international law, 
private international law, and criminal law, of which 
five at least must be taken. 

In the College of Medicine there are two sections, of 
Medicine and Pharmacy. The length of course in the 
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former is four years, and in the latter three years. The 
following list of chairs will give some idea of the work 
of the faculty, namely, tliree in Anatomy, two in Physio- 
logy, one in Medical Chemistry, two in Pathology, 
and Pathological Anatomy, one in Pliannacology, 
four in Medicine, one in Gymecology and Obstetrics, 
one in Paediatrics, throe in Siirgcny, one in Orthopaedic 
Surgery, one in Ophthalmology, one '‘in Dermatology 
and Syphilis, one in Psychiatry, two in Hygiene, one 
in Forensic Medicine, one in Otology, Rhihology and 
Laryngology, one in Dentistry, three in Pharmacy, 
and one in Pharmaceutical d'ecluiology. I'hcnj are two 
examinations, one at the end of the s(HX)nd acad(imic 
year in Anatomy, Physiology, Medical Chemistry, 
Pharmacology and gen(U‘al Pathology ; the second 
examination takes place at the end of the fourth 
academic year, or rather in the term after the dose 
of four academic years, all studtmts having to pass 
examinations in Pathological Anatomy, Medicine, 
Surgery, Gynmcology and Obstetrics, Ophthalmology, 
and in one subject out of (xich of the two groups, 
namely, a first group of H5^giene, Forensic Medicine 
and Psychiatry, and a second group of Paediatrics, 
Dermatology and Syphilis, Otology, Rhinology and 
Laryngology, the subject for each student to be deter- 
mined by lot before the summer vacation at the end 
of the fourth academic year. Attached to the College 
of Medicine is a hospital containing 508 beds for free 
patients and 103 beds for paying patients, divided into 
wards for different diseases. Free patienfs are used 
for clinical purposes. Besides these, out-patients are 
treated daily. Besides this hospital, professors of the 
college are in charge of some hospitals belonging to 
the city, etc. There is a special course for nurses and 
midwives. 

In the College of Engineering, there are nine sections 
of Civil Engineering, Mechanical Engineering, Naval 
Architecture, Technology of Arms, Electrical Engineer- 
ing, Architecture, Applied Chemistry, Technology of 
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Explosives, and Metallurgy and Mining. Instructions 
in these include both the highest theoretical teaching and 
practical work, the latter being pursued at the college, 
and also at some establishments or institutions of 
industry relating to the respective studies. The course 
in all extends over three years. Before graduation, a 
student has to present a graduation design and essay 
on some speciaF subject in the section. 

In the^ College of Literature there are three sec- 
tions, namely, section of Philosophy, subdivided into 
philosophy and history of philosophy, Chinese philo- 
sophy, Indian philosophy, psychology, ethics, science of 
religion, esthetics, pedagogics and sociology ; section 
of History, subdivided into Japanese history, Chinese 
history, and Occidental history ; and section of Litera- 
ture, subdivided into Japanese literature, Chinese litera- 
ture, Sanskrit literature, English literature, German 
literature, French literature, and philology. The course 
in each extends over three years. 

In the College of Science there are six sections of 
Mathematics, Astronomy, Physics (subdivided after 
the first year into theoretical physics and experimental 
physics), Chemistry, Biology (subdivided in the third 
year into zoology and botany), and Geology and 
Mineralogy (subdivided after the first year into geology 
and mineralogy) — the course in all extends over three 
years. Attached to the college are an Astronomical 
Observatory, a Seismological Observatory (the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo being unique in having a Chair of 
Seismology), . the Botanical Gardens (situated about a 
mile from the University, within which is the Botanical 
Institute), a Marine Biological Station (at Misaki, at 
the entrance of the Bay of Tokyo), and an Anthropo- 
logical Museum, under the charge of a special professor 
of Anthropology, besides Museums of Zoology, Geology, 
and Mineralogy. 

In the College of Agriculture there are sections 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Chemistry, Forestry and 
Veterinary Medicine, the course in each extending 
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over three years. The College grounds are situated in 
Komaba, in a suburb of 'rdkyo, at some distance 
from the rest of the University; attached to the College 
are, besides farms, paddy fields and a small forest in 
the College grounds, a veterinary hospital, an orchard 
in Omori (not far from Tokyo), where the soil is fitted 
for the purpo.se, and live forests, of which two are 
small and situated not very far from Che College, one 
in the prefecture of Chiba, acro.ss ihe Ray of Tokyo, of 
nearly 5,500 acres in area, one in the island of Yeso, 
of 57..500 ‘'lores, and one in Fonno.sa, of about 144,000 
acres. The instruction given is both theoretical and 
practical. 

In all the colleges those students who wish to 
pursue further studies and make orig^inal research are 
allowed to enter Daisrakuiu,” or the post-graduate 
University Hall, in which they arc freely supplied 
with materials and instruments without any fee, some- 
times travelling expenses being allowed to deserving 
students when deemed nece.s.sary ; reccmtly several 
scholarships have been founded to be given to 
promising post-graduate students. The students in the 
University Hall arc bound to pursue their studies in 
the University under the direction of professors during 
first two years, after which they may do so anywhere 
quite independently. At the end of five years they are 
to present a thesis on the subject of their study to 
the faculty and receive the degree of Hakushi (Doctor) 
if the thesis be satisfactory ; in all cases they cease 
to be a member of the University Hall at 'the end of 
five years. Some students not deemed quite good 
enough to enter University Hall are nevertheless 
allowed to remain in the colleges and pursue post- 
graduate studies. 

Tuition fees charged for undergraduate courses are 
35 yen per annum ros.), for which they not only 
receive tuition but are supplied with materials and 
instruments necessary for study ; they are also allowed 
travelling expenses, or a part of them, when deemed 
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necessary for their study ; honour students are exempted 
from paying tuition fees, while poor and deserving 
students get scholarships given by the University, or 
by different Departments of Government, on condition 
of securing their service after graduation, or by private 
persons conditionally or unconditionally. 

The Imperial University of Kyoto is in most respects 
similar to that df Tokyo, so that I shall not enter here 
into a separate description of it. 

The Imperial Universities are established and 
maintained by the central Government. The appropria- 
tion for Toky 5 University was fixed at the session of 
1907 of the Imperial Diet at 1,300,000 yen (;^i30,ooo) 
per annum, exclusive of tuition fees and other incomes 
not derived from the Treasury, while that of Kyoto 
is 1,000,000 yen ; before that, the appropriation varied 
yearly, which was very inconvenient. At the head 
of the University is the president, appointed by the 
Emperor on the recommendation of the Cabinet; the 
present president of T 5 kyo University enjoys the 
honour of being treated as personally appointed by 
the Emperor, which puts him in the same category 
as the cabinet ministers, privy councillors, and a few 
others. Under him, at the head of each college, is 
a director, appointed from among the professors of 
that college by the Minister of Education. In the 
University is a Senate, presided over by the president 
and composed of the directors of colleges and a 
professor from each college co-opted by his colleagues ; 
the Senate is the supreme deliberative body in the 
University, to which all matters relating to the general 
interests of the University have to be submitted. In 
each college there is a Faculty meeting, presided over 
by the director, to which all matters concerning the 
affairs of the college have to be submitted: it must 
be stated that the Senate and Faculty meetings are 
deliberative or advisory bodies, and that the final 
responsibility of action rests with the directors, the 
president, or the Minister of Education, as the case 
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may be. Professors and assistant professors are 
appointed by the Emperor on the recommendation of 
the Cabinet or of the Minister of Education, according 
as he is to be of chokunin or sonm class ; in either 
case it is explicitly stated in the Imperial Ordinance 
that the initiative must come from the president with 
respect to the appointment, promotion, raising or lower- 
ing of salaries, or of the oflicial rank of professors and 
assistant professors (this is a special power confined 
to the president of the University, for in no other case 
is the power of initiative in appointment of chokmim or 
sonin class officially allowed except to Cabinet Ministers) ; 
as a matter of fact, the Faculty is usually consulted by 
the president in such cases. The president has also 
power to appoint lecturers. It is quite proper and 
natural that the president of the Imperial University 
should have much greater independent administrative 
power than the directors of other Government colleges or 
schools, or heads of administrative offices. For making 
contracts for engagement of foreign professors, the 
consent of the Diet is necessary, as in case of all 
contracts binding the State for a number of years ; the 
details and the choice of particular individuals are left 
to the president, subject to the approval of the Mini.ster. 

I may mention here that at the establishment of the 
University in 1877 there were only a few Japanese 
professors, but since then the services of foreign 
professors have been gradually dispensed with, their 
places being taken by Japanese; there are at present 
in Tdkyo University four foreign professors in the 
Law College, for English, French, and German laws 
and for political economy; one in the Engineering 
College for naval architecture; four in the Literature 
College for English, French, and German literatures and 
for philosophy ; and one in the College of Agriculture 
for forestry. 

The graduates of colleges are entitled to call them- 
selves “ Gakushi” in the respective subjects, this not 
being a degree officially. If they present a thesis as the 
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result of their post-graduate studies which are satisfactory 
to the Faculty and the Senate, they receive the degree of 
HakushV^ from the Minister of Education ; this degree 
is also granted to any one who presents a thesis satis- 
factory to the same bodies, or to any one recommended 
by the vote of the meeting of Hakushi, The graduates 
of the Imperial universities enjoy many privileges : thus 
those of law colleg-es are exempted from examination for 
becoming judges, or barristers, and from preliminary 
examinatio’h for higher civil service, etc. ; those of 
medical colleges are exempted from examination for 
licence for medical practice, and so on. They are 
welcomed in mercantile corporations and firms, en- 
gineering works and other professions, where expert 
knowledge is of value, so that it is no wonder that 
young men try to enter higher schools as preparatory 
to the universities, even those who would do much 
better to enter special colleges or special technical 
colleges. 

I append a list of the number of students in the 
Tokyo University in September 1907 : — 

Post-graduate Courses. 


Law 



. 449 

Medicine 



• 103 

Engineering 



• 97 

Literature 



. 84 

Science 



• 32 

Agriculture 



. 27 

Total ..... 



. 792 

Law College. 




Law . . • 

. 1,174 



Politics 

Elective or irregular 

724 

70 


Total ' 

• 1)898 

70 

1,968 

Medical College. 




Medicine 

• 592 



Pharmacy 

Elective or irregular 

47 

75 


Total ..... 

• 639 

75 

714 


Carry forward . 3,474 
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Engineer iNG Coij.Er,K* 

Brought forward . 

M 74 

Civil Engineering . 


luS 



Mechanical Engineering 


loi 



Marine Engines 


.37 



Naval Architecture . 


515 



Technology of Arms 


!7 



Electrical Engineering . 


97 



Architecture .... 


45 



Applied Chemistry . 


54 



Technology of Explosives 


5 



Mining and Metallurgy . 


75 ^ 



Elective or irregular 



I 


Total .... 


664 

1 

665 

L ITER ATUR K COLI .IC( ; E, 





Philosophy .... 


156 



History 


96 



Literature .... 


173 



I^ost-graduate .... 


60 



Elective or irregular 



34 


Total .... 

. 

485 

34 

5*9 

Science College. 





Mathematics .... 


17 



Astronomy .... 


5 



Physics 


27 



„ , Theoretical 


9 



„ , Experimental 


53 



Chemistry .... 


25 



Biology 


23 



„ , Zoology . 


3 



, Botany 


3 



Geology and Mineralogy 


7 



Geology 


12 



Mineralogy .... 


i 



Post-graduate .... 


12 



Elective or irregular 



7 


Total 


*57 

7 

164 

Agricultural College. 





Agriculture * . • 


99 



Agricultural Chemistry . 


77 



Forestry 


^>5 



Veterinary Medicine 


46 



Elective or irregular 



3 


Attached course of special college 

grade 




in Agriculture . 



95 


The same in Forestry 



116 


The same in Veterinary Surgery 



Sz 


Total .... 

. 


296 

5 % 

Grand total 




5405 
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These numbers are exclusive of the pupils in the 
agricultural teachers training course, and of those who 
attended occasional courses in state medicine, as well 
as those in training for nurses and midwives. 

I have no time, neither is it essential in the present 
course of lectures, to enter into further details with regard 
to the universities. 

9 

Those^who will not or cannot enter the universities 
may enter special colleges or technical special colleges ; 
of the latter I have spoken in the last chapter, I shall 
now speak about the former. 

Special colleges, as well as technical special colleges, 
may be established and maintained by prefectures, shij 
or private persons with the permission of the Minister of 
Education. Candidates for admission must be graduates 
of middle schools or of girls’ high schools, or those who 
have shown themselves, by examination or otherwise, to 
be possessed of equal or higher attainments than those, 
except in the case of special colleges of fine arts or 
music, for which special allowances may be made by 
the Minister of Education. The regular course must be 
longer than three years, and there may be preparatory, 
post-graduate, and irregular courses besides. The length 
of the courses, subjects to be taught, and their standard 
g.re to be determined in Government schools by the 
Minister, in public schools by the managers, and in 
private schools by the proprietors, subject in the two 
latter cases to the approval of the Minister. Teachers 
in special colleges must be those with degrees (Hakushi), 
graduates of Imperial universities (Gakushi), or those 
designated or approved of by the Minister. 

Of the special colleges there are eight established 
and maintained by the Department of Education. Of 
these, five are colleges of medicine (Chiba, Sendai, 
Okayama, Kanasawa, and Nagasaki), having a course 
of four years somewhat on the lines similar to the 
colleges of medicine in the Imperial universities, but 
necessarily of a lower standard, since the students 

2 A 
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come directly from middle schools, and therefore are 
not so well grounded in preparatory subjects as the 
students of Imperial universities who have passed 
through a three years’ preparatory course. Students 
of these colleges get clinical teaching in the prefectural 
hospitals which are attached to them, and are in the 
charge of the professors of the colleges. The gradu- 
ates are licensed to practise medicine without a further 
examination. All of them, except that in Okayama, 
have a school of pharmacy of a three yefe’ course 
attached to them. Each of them is capable of admitting 
about one hundred and twenty-five each year, for which 
there arc from three to live times the number of candi- 
dates, while in the school of pharmacy the total number 
of students is from forty to seventy. There is a sixth 
college in course of establishment in Niigata. 

The other governmental special colleges are the 
Foreign Languages School, where there are three years’ 
courses in English, French, German, Russian, Italian, 
Spanish, Chinese (modern Chinese, somewhat different 
from the classical Chinese), and Corean languages; 
Fine Arts Academy, with courses in painting (in old 
Japanese and foreign styles), designing, sculpture and 
carving, and applied fine arts of metal-carving, casting, 
and lacquer-work, and with preparatory, post-graduate, 
and elective courses; and Musical Academy, where vocal 
and instrumental music, mostly Occidental, is taught to 
both male and female pupils, and having preparatory, 
post-graduate, and normal courses, besides the regular 
course. 

I take the following from the Report of the Depart- 
ment of Education for 1906-1907 
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Chiba Medical College 
(with attached school of 

Professors 
and other 
teachers. 

Pupils. 

Percentage of 
those admitted 
Graduates, out of total ap- 
plicants for ad- 
mission. 

pharmacy) 

Sendai Medical College 
(with attached school of 

20 

588 

131 

22.1 

pharmacy) . *. 

17 

498 

78 

26.7 

Okayama Medical College 
Kanasawa I^dical College 
(with attached school of 

H 

00 

90 

25.8 

pharmacy) 

Nagasaki Medical College 
(with attached school of 

27 

550 

II3 

33-0 

pharmacy) 

Foreign Languages Aca- 

20 

566 

79 

36.9 

demy . . . . 

54 

1,048 

522 

36.8 

Fine Arts Academy . 

49 

410 

106 

58.9 

Musical Academy 

35 

514 

56 

31-8 


There are three medical colleges established and 
maintained by prefectures, namely in Kyoto, Osaka, 
and Nagoya ; they are similar to the Government 
medical colleges in organisation and standard of teach- 
ing. There are also two private medical colleges, one 
in Tokyo and one in Kumamoto, of nearly the same 
standard. 

Besides those there were thirty-seven private colleges, 
making forty-two in all, of which twenty-eight were 
in Tokyo, seven in Kydto, three in Osaka, and one 
each in Miye, Aichi (Nagoya), Miyagi (Sendai), and 
Kumamotd ; five were medical, as mentioned above, 
nine law, three law and literature, nine literature, and 
sixteen theological. Of those, about a half style them- 
selves ‘‘Daigaku,’’ a name translated as university. 
As far as the number of academical years required before 
graduation is concerned, some of them are nearly equal 
to that of colleges of Imperial universities, but they 
can scarcely be called universities in the proper sense 
of the term, as they have generally only one faculty 
of law (including economics), or of literature, or of 
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theology, or at best two faculties of law and literature ; 
moreover, their students are mostly those who have 
been unable to enter the Imperial universities for some 
reason or other. It is due to some of them, however, to 
say, that where there is such a want of Government 
and public institutions for higher education that only a 
half, a third, or a quarter of applicants can be admitted, 
they have done good work in giving higher education 
of some kind. 

The following is from the Report of the li^ucational 
Department for 1906-1907 


Public iiiul private ctillcgc!;, ( 

iolll’gcs. 

Tivichcni. 

Pupils, 

(iriidiiati 

Medicine .... 

5 


2,189 

275 

Law, or Law and Literature . 

13 


16,230 

i. 97 f 

Literature .... 

9 

211 

>,445 

269 

Theology .... 

1 6 

■132 

1,057 

173 

Total for 1906 . 

43 


20,921 

2,687 

„ 190S . , . 

42 


20,580 

2,38s 

„ 1904 . . . 

41 

1,288 

19,780 

1,823 

„ 1903 • ■ ■ 


1,116 

>5.-515 

2,044 


Among students of law, 2,274 were foreigners, mo.stly 
Chine.se. 

The large number of teachers in private colleges is 
due to the fact that those colleges have a large number 
of teachers who come and deliver a few lectures on 
different subjects. There is only one women’s collegt^^ 
the so-called Women’s University in Tokyo. 
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Schools not coming mder any of ike above-nmitmted categories — Tokyo Blind 
and Deaf mute School — Other Mind and deaf mute schools — No provision 
for the education of the mentally defective~MisceUa7teous schools— Private 
schools— Their control and supervision — Their establishvient — Qualif ca- 
tions of headmasters and teachers — Official missions to Europe mtd America 
—Students sent abroad to study — List of coimiries a7id subjects of study — 
The principal object at present of sending them— Method of their selection. 

I HAVE now run through the whole course of educa- 
tion in Japan, from elementary schools to colleges and 
Imperial universities, but there are some schools which 
do not belong properly to any of the categories that I 
have mentioned!. I must now make a few remarks 
concerning them. 

We have been so busy with providing education for 
normal children that the education of the defectives, 
physical and mental, has been rather neglected so far. 
4s I have stated already, there is a school for the blind 
and deaf-mute in Tokyo, maintained by the Department 
of Education ; this school was originally founded by 
an association of charitable persons, and has since been 
transferred ’ to the Department of , Education. It is 
divided into two sections, for the blind and for the 
deaf-mute; in each section there are two courses, the 
ordinary and the crafts. In the ordinary course, which 
is of five years, are taught the (Japanese) language, 
arithmetic, and gymnastics ; in the crafts course, music, 
acupuncture (a method of treating diseases by thrusting 
a special kind of needles into the body, largely practised 
by the old or Chinese School of Medicine even down to 
the present day), or massage is taught to the blind, 
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while cleaLnmtes are tauj^'ht paintini^, carvin^^*, wood- 
work, or sewinpf- Hie blind are taught the laiiguag-e 
by means of a system of dots adaph^d to the Japanese 
from the method of Braille by a teaelier in this school ; 
the art of articulation has been taiigiit to deaf-mute 
pupils with some amount of sunavss. In 190(5 there 
were 8<S blind and 200 deaf-mute pupils in the school. 
In course of a. ycMr or two this school \vull sc^parated 
into two distinct institutions for the lilinc! a^id for the 
d(‘af-mut(% a grant for tlu^ purpose^ having passed the 
Diet in th(‘ last session. 

In 1906 lluu*(t was a blind and d(\'sf- mute school 
(\sta.l)lished and maintaincxl by the s/// of K}'6to, and 
2C) privates institutions, with (vp. blind and (>12 mute 
pupils altog'ether; tlu^ numlxu- of private^ iuslitutions 
has iiicnxistal quitch rapidly within th(‘ last hve^ y(\ars. 

I may stah‘ hm) that blind and <l(‘af-mute schools 
are oflicially classtxl with (dementary sciiools, as also 
kind(u;gartens* 

There is at pr<\sent no spcu'ial school or asylum for 
the mentally dirfectiva? ; tluur education in separate 
classes is being carried on (‘xp(u*iineutally by some 
educationalists in a few s<dK)ols. 

Besides these, tlu^nj are what are: called Miscel- 
laneous schools'* officially; of tluxsc, some are of tlye 
elementary grade, chielly teaching senving to girls, 
besides a little elementary hiaclung, others are of the 
secondary grade, though not quihi satisfying^the require- 
ments of middle schools or girls' high schools, and others 
again are of various grades and kinds. According to 
the Report for 1906-1(907 there w(n-i^ 738 public schools 
of this category, with 26,756 pupils, of whidi 665 were 
of the elementary grade, 4 .sonutwhat similar to girls' 
high schools, and 69 miscellaneous ; the number of 
private schools was r,355, with 106,536 pupils, of 
which 181 were of the elementary grade, 94 similar to 
middle schools, 97 to girls' high schools, and 983 
miscellaneous* 
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With respect to Private Schools, I have already 
stated in relation to diflferent classes of schools points 
of difference, if any, in the treatment of private schools 
as distinguished from the Government or public schools. 
There is but little to be added with regard to private 
schools in general. As I have stated several times 
already, education is regarded as a matter of the State ; 
the State therofore has to see that the education given 
shall be such as is not injurious to the welfare of the State, 
and for ?his purpose exercises supervision and control 
over all matters of education ; no school can be estab- 
lished without the permission of the Minister of Educa- 
tion or of those to whom the authority may be delegated. 
Private schools are subject to the supervision and control 
of prefects, in the first instance, and can be established 
with their permission, except in those cases where this 
authority is specially reserved to the Minister by the 
Imperial Ordinance, as, e.g., middle schools, girls’ high 
schools, colleges, and technical schools of higher grade. 
In each school there must be a headmaster, or some one 
representing the school and responsible for it, sanctioned 
by the proper authority. The following are disqualified 
from becoming headmaster or teacher in a private 
school : (i.) those who have been convicted of a grave 
offence, excepting political offenders who had been 
restored to their rights ; (ii.) those convicted of light 
offences of certain kinds; (iii.) bankrupts who have 
not discharged their obligations ; (iv.) those who have 
been dismissed from public office under official dis- 
cipline within the last two years ; (v.) those who have 
been deprived of teachers’ certificates within the last two 
years ; and (vi.) those whose character is regarded as 
improper. Teachers of private schools not possessed 
of teachers’ certificates must give a satisfactory proof 
of their qualifications and be approved by prefects in 
schools of the elementary grade, and by the Minister 
in schools of higher grades ; they may be examined if 
necessary. Any institution which shall be deemed as 
doing the work of a school shall be required to conform 
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to the regulations of private schools. Such are some of 
the regulations under which private schools are placed. 

There is one thing which I shall mention here, as 
it has had a very great influence on our present develop- 
ment. When in the sixth and succeeding centuries we 
were introducing Chinese civilisation, we .sent students 
and officials to China to study its systenv of administra- 
tion, its literature, its philosophy, its Buddhism, its 
arts, and so on ; just in tlu; same way, when vfb realised 
how mucli we had to learn from tlu; Wc;st, we began 
to .send students to study in Iturope and America, and 
oflicials to investigaU; methods and .systems connected 
with their respective dc'parlments. Among the earliest 
and the most successful of tlu; lat((;r 1 may mention the 
mission of Mr, now Baron, Mat;.shima in 1870 to .study 
the postal service, which was stuxu'-ssfully introduced 
by him on his return ; since tluni there have been 
many such missions, resulting in the (;.stablishment or 
improvement of various branches of administration. 
But the greatest of th(;se, perhaps, was the mission of 
Marquis Ito to study the working of constitutional 
methods in various countries of Europe : the members 
of this mission took a prominent part in the drafting of 
the present Constitution of Japan. 

But besides the.se official missions, students have 
been sent out by different departments of the Govern- * 
ment, more specially by the Department of Education. 
The number of the last was formerly not very large, 
but lately the average number of students abroad at 
any one time has been about lao, although the number 
during and since the war has been somewhat reduced ; 
at the close of the year 1906-1907 the students actu- 
ally studying abroad were 85 male and 2 female. It 
may be of interest to you to mention what, and to 
what countries, they were sent to study. The follow- 
ing is the list : — Germany, 12 (pharmacology, hygiene 
and bacteriology, anatomy and histology, pathology 
and pathological anatomy, forestry, medicine, psychi- 
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atry, obstetrics and gynaecology, pedagogy, German 
language) ; France, 3 (French language and piano); 
Germany and France, i i (civil code ethics, public, law, 
.statistics, medicine, anatomy, pathological anatomy, 
obstetrics and gynaecology, horticulture, veterinary 
medicine); Germany and England, 10 (political economy, 
inorganic chemistry, commerce, chemistry, science 
teaching, fisheries, commerce and commercial history) ; 
Germany and America, 8 (educational administration, 
applied electricity, mining and metallurgy, chemical 
technology, agricultural education) ; England ^ and 
America, 6 (metal works, English language and litera- 
ture, commerce) ; Germany, France, and America, 5 
(civil and commercial codes, agricultural chemistry 
and manufactures, live-stocks, fisheries); Germany, 
England, and America, 11 (political economy, machines 
and machine tools, wood-working machinery, gas- and 
oil-engines, cotton-weaving, ethical teaching, commerce, 
ship-building, mining and metallurgy, modern history); 
England, France, and Germany, 6 (political economy, 
civil and commercial codes, commercial code, dyeing, 
Sanskrit, philology); England, America, Germany, and 
France, 2 (marine engines, fisheries) ; America, Germany, 
and Switzerland, 2 (electro-chemistry, drawing and 
manual work in common education) ; Germany and 
China, 2 (Chinese language, Chinese literature) ; Ger- 
many and Switzerland, i (surgery and dermatology); 
Germany and Holland, i (botany); Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, i (psychiatry) ; America and France, 
1 (civil engineering); France and Italy, redesign- 
ing); Austria-Hungary, i (geography) ; England, 
France, and Italy, i (architectural decorations) ; Anierica 
and Switzerland, i (gymnastics); China, i (Oriental 


a/ present the principal object in sending those 
students abroad consists in giving those who are 
to become professors, assistant professors, or teachers 
in various Government institutions an opportunity 
of completing their education at foreign universities, 
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polytechnicums, etc. This is done by c^ivinfr them a 
sort of traveUingr scholarship ; they are Taid unde^he 
(^hgation of serving: in positions desi,£rnated by the 
Minister of Education for a certain number of Z^rs 
usually double the number of years that they^av^ 
held the scholarship, on their return. The method 
of selecting them is for the presidents of univerSks 
and directors of other in.stitutions to, send in a list of 
candidates every year to the Minister, out of which 
- considering the requirements 'of different 

candidates. Several years ago one of these scholar 

doirburaiH”*''‘'r^^ ‘^ompeti- 

v-irin ^ ^ unsatisfactory 
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A’iiiv , and htdhmhnil fiatiires—Globe-iroiters—OM residents— 

im nlti.y in des^nhinghome ^larria;>e-Asc--Manmge, hew arranged 
Wnoi:;' ,oufd' lirwir with parents ■ Infamy -Fairy tales-Story of 
iiUmo/aro Tales of heroes ■rnnh/iment- -Games-~Cards~No playini 

for mofhy i 'kildrnt day 'iviih thiur moihen Vakte. 


Bkkork I linish my lectures, 1 think I ought to tell 
you soimjlhing about our home, and the education of 
the ohild at honu'. Here I feel most acutely a difficulty 
which I liav(' felt throughout the course, and I can 
p<u-haps best illustrate it by an analogy. When I was in 
Itngland luTon', I used often to be told that some other 
Japanese was so like me that he must be my brother, 
and that of men who, according to our ideas, were not 
in the hast l^k(^ me ; these good people see only the 
gemu-al chara<'.teristics of a Japanese and not individual 
,dirfer<!iu;es. So to a Japanese who is not familiar 
with Europttans they all look alike, and it would be 
diflicult for them to distinguish individuals. The fact 
is that a casual observer, not intimate with individuals 
of a stran*ge race, would first notice the common salient 
features of tlu; race and not distinguish individual points 
of difffirence, which come more prominently into notice 
as one gets to know many individuals more intimately ; 
just so to those who are not very familiar with horses, 
all horses look alike except for the colour or size. 
Much ridicule is cast upon descriptions of a country by 
“globe-trotters”; but a globe-trotter, if he is a keen 
observer, will seize upon those salient points which 
distinguish a nation from others, but which become 
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gradually lost, or at least faint, to those who have 
become familiar with them and grown more apt to notice 
individual differences. Of course, the. trouble is that a 
globe-trotter will mistake what Ik^ sees in some particular 
cases to be general ; but if he will describe what he sees 
in general, he is quite likely to be correct. On the 
other hand, there are people who an^ described as ‘‘old 
residents/’ who have indeed lived long*.in a country but 
mixed very little with the? p(^opl(j of that country, except 
with a particular set, with whom they are iHrown into 
contact in course of their business or pnhession, and 
generalises from them about the pcjople, priding them- 
selves upon their long and intimate knowledge of the 
people, but knowing really little or nothing of its 
literature, of the in mu* spirit of the nation, of its ideals 
and aspirations; these people give nuH*e falst^ notions 
about a country than tin* itiu<'h-(h‘rid(xl globe-trotters. 
Especially is this triu^ of a peoph^ likt^ ours who are shy 
of admitting strangers even of our own nationality into 
family circles. 1 liav(^ beem asked several times about 
books on Japan, esp<H:ially about Ilcan/s books. 1 
will here say that he, by his sympathy with the Japanese 
people, seems often to have obtaim^d an insight into the 
Japanese mind, deeper, perhaps, than even that of an 
ordinary Japanese. For instance, in his skt^tches in 
^^Kokoro^"' which I myself like the best of all his books^ 
that I have rtxid, he has given some fine examples of 
the working of Japanese hearts and minds, in fact of 
the Japanese kokoro. 

Well, to come to my own difficulties. I hm afraid 
to me the differences are morci prominent than the 
similarities or generalities. In describing a home, there 
are differences according to the station in life ; just now 
there are differences according as the family is con- 
servative and keeps to old customs and manners, or 
is progressive and inclined to adopt new ideas and 
methods. I shall try to take an average fiimily in the 
middle or upper middle station and describe what home 
education is like in such a family. I can only give a 
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few general notions ; to go into details would take much 
longer time than I have at my command. I must also 
ask you to recall something of what I have said about 
the house” and wife and mother in my lectures on 
female education (chaps, XVIII and XIX). 

Let us, then, begin with marriage. Our people 
used to marry very young — men at seventeen or 
eighteen and women at fifteen or sixteen, sometimes 
as early as fourteen. You will remember I told you 
that in th? old feudal days it was only the eldest sons 
who married, and they married young in order that 
their parents might be easy in their minds in having 
posterity to continue the lineage. The young couple 
lived with their parents, and the young wife was 
instructed by her mother-in-law in all the duties of a 
wife, and in the kafu or traditions, usages and customs 
of the house. To-day, although the minimum age-limit 
fixed by the civil code is seventeen for the male and 
fifteen for the female, in actual usage marriage takes 
place at a much older age ; this, I believe, is due partly 
to the fact that the education of young men and women 
is carried on to a much later age, and partly to the 
recognition of the fact that an early marriage is not a 
good thing from various points of view. I should say 
that for men the age is now on the average well above 
twenty, and for women about nineteen or twenty, and 
tliere is a tendency for the age to become still greater. 

The marriage is usually arranged by parents. The 
procedure would be somewhat as follows : parents who 
wish to m^rry their sons or daughters make their wish 
known among their friends ; in many cases there are 
match-making friends, who would let parents know of 
eligible parties, or parents themselves may know of 
such. In any case, enquiries would follow proposals 
made on either side; if the parents are satisfied, then 
the young people are told about it and asked their 
thoughts on the matter. I may say that negotiations 
between the parties are carried on by friends who act as 
l^o-bctweens and make the wishes and demands of one 
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known to the other. A iiKiCiting- is arrang’cd between the 
parties, or between the yout\^ people at all events, at a 
friend’s house, at a teadiouse, at a tlieatre or picnic, 
and so on ; as a rule they have no oIIku' means of know- 
ing each other beyond what is told them by the parents. 
However, the young p(H)ple are not forcx'd against their 
will— that is, if the panmts are wise ; if they have no 
objection, the marriage is settled, all the preliminaries 
being arranged by the go-betweens, who also officiate 
at the marriage ceremony. « 

In old days it was not uncommon for parents to 
betroth their childnm while (]uite. young and incapable 
of forming or cxprossiiig any opinion oti the matter, 
but latterly the custom has g<me out. vSometimes, 
however, parents with a daiigliter and without a son 
would adopt a promising young man with the view of 
ultimately marrying him to their daughUu*, l)ut now- 
a-days even in such a case the daughter has always 
the freedom of choice. 

Of the training of girls in houseliold mathu's I 
have spoken ; 1 also told you that the can^ of the aged 
forms a part of the teaching; in fact, old piiople look 
to their daughter-in-law to look after them in their old 
age, just as they have donci for their parents in their 
young days. The young couphi live with their parents ; 
if there are more than one, it is generally the eldest 
who does so. When a child is born to them, the gramf- 
mother initiates the young wife in the practical duties 
of motherhood ; grandparents are said to love the child 
more than they did their own children, add there is 
an old proverb that a child brought up (exclusively) 
by its grandmother is worth 300 cash the less, express- 
ing the popular belief that such a child is apt to be 
spoiled. 

Chinese philosophers, who were followed so assidu- 
ously as guides to daily conduct in the old days, assert 
that the education of a child should begin with the 
pregnancy, that a woman about to become a mother 
should be most particular in her deportment and 
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carriage, and should not see, hear, or taste anything 
that is not strictly correct; I do not know that this 
teaching has any practical effect at present, but in a 
good family she would certainly be made to obey the 
modern hygienic rules. It is usual for the mother to 
give milk to the child ; sometimes, especially among 
the lower classes, she does so too long. If the mother 
has no milk, a wet-nurse is hired, which is often the 
case in upper classes even when the mother has milk ; 
but a good# wet-nurse is usually very hard to get, and 
they are apt to be very presuming ; this was the case 
especially in the old days when there was no thought 
of feeding children on cow’s milk. The custom of 
feeding children on cow’s milk is coming in very 
largely now; in such cases, if the family can afford 
it, a young girl is sometimes hired to look after 
the child, to carry it about and keep it quiet, under 
the mother’s direction. A good mother keeps her 
children very much with her from infancy to boyhood 
or girlhood. 

When it grows a little older, the mother or grand- 
mother would tell the children tales that have been 
told to generation after generation of children, and have 
never failed to interest them : such are the stories of 
“The Little Peachling,” “The Kachi-kachi Yama,” 
“The Old Man who made Withered Trees Blossom,” 
“ The Fight between the Monkey and the Crab,” “The 
Tongue-cut Sparrow,” etc. Some of those are to be 
found in Mitford’s “Tales of Old Japan,” which I can 
recommend as a good collection of our most typical 
stories ; they will also be found among books called 
“Iwaya’s Fairy Tales,” that I have seen among the 
exhibits at South Kensington.^ I think I shall try to 
give you the story of *^The Little Peachling, which is 
perhaps the most popular of all. 

“In the days of old,” so the tale begins, “there 
lived an old man and an old woman, his wife. One 

‘ These books, if I understood correctly, are now deposited in the Board 
of Education library in Cannon Row, Westminster. 
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day the old man went to the niountaiii to ^'atlier wood 
for fuel, and the old woman to the river to wash clothes ; 
and as she was washinj^, ‘ Donburako ! Donbiirako ! ' 
came a big peach lloating down tht^ stream^ So she^ 
managed to pick it up ; but she would not eat it by 
herself, she took it home, and when the old man came 
home from the mountain, they cut open the peach* 
And lo ! out of the peach sprang fofth a little child ; 
and the old people %vere exceedingly glad, for they 
had longed for a child. As the child oame out of 
a peach, they called liim Momotaro {momo is a peach 
and taro a common name suflix for the first-born). 
Momotaro grew up strong and good. When he had 
grown up to be a big boy, he said to t!u^ old woman, 
‘Make me some millet dumplings, for I am going 
to the Ogres’ Island to get treasures for you.’ So 
the old woman made him millet dumjiliogs, and he 
set out witli a bag of dumi)Iings tit^d to his waist for 
the Ogres’ Island. And as he was travelling, along 
came a dog and said to him, ‘ Oh ! Mr Momo- 
taro ! Mr Momotaro ! what is it you hav<^ your 
waist?’ ‘These,’ replied Momotaro, ‘are tlu^ best millet 
dumplings in Nippon, with whi(th I am going to get 
treasures from the Ogres’ Island.’ ‘Well,’ said the 
dog-, ^givc me a dumpling and I will follow you,’ 
And so Momotaro gave him a dumpling and the dog 
went with him. Presently then; came a pheasant and*a 
monkey, with each of which the above conversation was 
repeated verbatim. So Momotaro came to the Ogres’ 
Island, where the pheasant by flying and riie monkey 
by climbing over the wall got inside and opened the 
gates for Momotaro and the dog, who rushed in. The 
ogres were overcome, and surrendered all their 'treasures 
to Momotaro, who returned home with them to the old 
couple ; and he gave all the treasures to them and 
lived with them happy ever after.” 

Besides those tales, the child as it grows older would 
be told stories of ancient and modern heroes, such as 
Raiko, who at the Emperor’s command destroyed ogre- 
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like robbers who lived in Oye-yama, General Yoshitsune 
and his faithful vassal Benkei, Kato Kiyomasa, Honda 
Heihachiro, Oishi Yoshiwo, and the forty-seven ronins 
of Ako, Sakura Sogord, the peasant who at the sacrifice 
of his life and those of his wife and children saved his 
fellow-peasants from oppressive taxation. These tales 
would vary in different parts of the country, and if any 
tales could be t^ld of its own ancestors, so much the 
better. 

From its infancy, a child is taught to reverence and 
obey its parents and grandparents, and to respect its 
superiors. It is taken to the shrines of tutelary deities, 
and to Buddhist temples if the family be Buddhist, 
but in every family it would certainly be taken to the 
ancestors’ tombs, and take part in festivals held in their 
honour. 

A Japanese child is never struck in punishment ; I 
have sometimes seen a child put into a closet for punish- 
ment, and a severe punishment is the application of 
moxa. In the old Japanese pharmacopoea, moxa, a 
small piece of a certain dried herb, is applied to some 
part of the body and burnt, it being supposed to be a 
very efficacious remedy for some diseases, and there 
are people who believe in it even to the present day ; 
and so sometimes in extreme cases moxa is applied to 
a disobedient child, but the custom is now dying out, 
partly perhaps because, while in old days every family 
almost always had moxa ready as a part of the family 
dispensary, now it is not to be found in many houses. 
As a genefral rule, the reprimand and displeasure of 
parents seem to be a sufficient deterrent. 

There are many games, both indoor and outdoor, 
suited to' different ages. I cannot describe the games 
here, but a very common one is that of cards, which is 
different from cards played here. For little children there 
is a set of moral maxims or proverbs, each beginning 
with a letter of the Japanese alphabet; on one set of 
cards are pictures illustrating these maxims, while on 
the other they are printed. A reader takes the latter set 
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and reads them out, while the players try to pick up 
the corresponding cards which arc spread out before 
them : the player who gets most cards wins. For 
older children, instead of the maxims, a well-known set 
of one hundred odes arc taken (each such ode consists 
of thirty-one syllables, divided into sets of live, seven, 
five, seven, seven, first siwentecn constituting the upper 
phrase, and the rest the lower phrase)) and on one set 
of cards are written or printed the first phrases of the 
odes, which are read out by the reader, while the players 
try to pick up those of the other set with lower phrases 
of the same odes on them, 'fo winners are given cakes 
and sometimes little pre.sents as jirizcs, but there is 
never playing for money in a Japanese family. There 
are certain days set apart for festivals, such as Dolls’ 
Feast for girls on the 3rd of March, and the Feast of 
Carps for boys on the 5th of May, etc. 

As I have stated already, children are very much 
with their mothers, and they are very seldom sent away 
from home till they are at least fourteen or fifteen, 
almost never before twelve. In fact, our system does 
not require that they should be sent away, for they 
are at elementary schools till they are over twelve. 
After that, if they want to enter middle schools or girls 
high schools, and there is not one in their neighbour- 
hood, they have to go away from home, but in such 
case they often stay at home till they are over fourteen 
and finish the higher elementary course. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I have now fun through 
my course of lectures ; it has been a very interesting 
experience for me, and may I venture to hope that it 
has not been altogether uninteresting to you ? I thank 
you most heartily for the kind attention with which you 
have listened to me : I shall carry away a most pleasant 
memory of my stay in England with me to my native 
country. Good-bye, my friends. 
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cooking* 279; sewing, 279 ; manual 
work, 279; statistics on, 280; 
system of certificirtcs for teachers, 
299-302 ; ins|)ectkm of tmtt-books, 
330 ; teaching gymitastics, 334 ; 
number of medical olhcers, 342 ; 
medical examination, 344 
Higher education, meaning of the 
terra, 356 

— - Educational Council, 

. — - Schools, 58, 88, 35b; quali- 
fication for entrance, 357 ; sections, 
357 ; subjects, 357 ; number of 
schools, 359; pupils, 359 -, tuition 
fee, 359 ; cost of maintaining, 360 
■— Normal Schools, 88, 297, 
299, 308 ; course, 309 ; subjects 
and standards, 309; sections, 3x0* 
312 ; post-graduate course, 313 ; 
occasional special courses, 313 ; 
attached schools, 314 ; Pedagogical 
Museum, 314 ; teaching staff, 3x5 ; 


stipemlium |ni post pTudiritf's, ;!(>; 
oblie,atjtms, 310 ; mimln \ nt pupil,. 

317' 

Higo, 49 

liimornuauh} \\(n k , km 
///fa-j;anir, 105 
IliiMla, 30 

Hiroi.liiiua, liipju'i normal school 
ojK'iK'd at, 2S2, 290, 30S 
History, Japanoso, uapilations for 
toacliing, iSt ; Nvllahus, 227-231 
“ Hiyameshi - Kni,” im'aniug ol die 
tonu, 204 * 

Hi/.en, 29, 30, 41 >, 40 

or “ protectorfJ’ 72 
Hoio, House of, 20; downfall of, 24 
Ibddvaidd Island, 72 ; Ajnieultunil 
Cilolleit'e at, 347 t Koinul School, 
20,; 

H(»kkc, <u' Nichiren-',.hu sect, 22 
Holidays of ladmols, 104 
Honen, 21 

Hongauji temple, piUp'tm.pn* In, 41 
Horyuji, Puddliist tempha 13 
Hours ofstuiiy in schtH>l:i, 105 
— daldes of, 117, nO'I22, 124, 
127-120 

“House,” 01 .'jv, 25b; authority of 
the housediead, to, 257, 250; 
imsxning of the tmm, 25S ; rules 
for house mendiers, 25S 
Hmisehold matters, the teachini; of, 
277, 382 

Housc-rcgistia , jelorm in llie method 
of, r4 ' 

Uozumi, Pmhjsf.or N., his translation 
of the five artiihcs, 45 
Hytpene, teaching, 243, 33<> 

H)uga, province (if, 6 

iMKCiitiAUHS, Ghinese* 164, 223. 

*SVy Chine.se 
Igakujo school, 67 
Iklcdshu,, a Imiridi .sect, founded, 21 
/niy^t meaning of the word, 2b2 
Inouye, T., Professor of Oriental 
Philosophy, 151 

Inspectors of schools, 99 ; mtmlicr of, 
S9» 99-for ; duties, 7 oi 
Ippon, founder of the Jishu st'ct, 21 
ise, temple at, 10 ; pilgrimagt; to, 41 
** Isc, the divine wind of,’’ 24 
or “ Renewal,” 43 
Itagaki, 49 

lio, Prince, 48; hi.s study of con- 
.stitutional methods in Europe, 51, 
375 ; introduces changes m the 
educational system, 80 
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Itsuse-on-Mikoto, 6 i 

Iwakum, 48 ! 

Iwaya’s Fairy Tales/' ^583 
lyemitsu, 29 ^ 

lyesato, Prince Tokugawa, President 
of the PIoiLse of Peers, 43 
lyeyasu, head of the House of Toku- 
. gawa, 25 ; his precepts, 26 ; “ The 
Hundred Articles/' 26; encourage- 
ment of foreign commerce, 29 ; 
measures against the Jesuits, 30 
Izumo, temple at, 10 

Japan, historical works, 4, 5 ; rela- 
tions bet\^een the Imperial House 
and the people, 4, 8, 32 ; condition 
of the people in early days, 9 ; 
characteristic of cleanliness, 9 ; 
religious views, 10 ; relations with 
Corea, 10, 27 ; introduction of 
Chinese literature, ii; use of 
characters, ii, 165-168; intro- 
duction of Buddhism, 12; embassies 
to China, 14, 15; reforms, 14; 
commencement of the feudal system, 
19 j fasting, 21 ; invasion of, by the 
Chinese, 23, 24 ; relations with 
China, 27 ; with Portugal, 28 ; ex- 
ports, 28; spread of Christianity, 
29 ; law of registration, 31 ; system 
of ecclesiastical organisation, 31 ; 
spirit of rivalry between the 
daimyos, 33 ; system of education, 
33, 67 ; introduction of occidental 
learning, 37 ; education of the 
“common people,” 39 ; classes, 39 
note ; custom of pilgrimages, 40 ; 
“story-telling,” 41, 383-385; estab- 
lishment of an academy for European 
languages, 42 ; restoration of Meiji, 
43, 44 ; abolition of the feudal 
system, 46 ; measures of reform, 
47, 80 ; Dajogwan established, 49 ; 
Constitution, 50-54 ; Imperial Diet, 
54 ; administrative system, 56-65 ; 
spirit of ^itilitarianism, 7^ J 
culties of the language, 164 ; 
population, 255 ; spirit of self- 
sacrifice, 257'; law of divorce, 
262, "267 ; sexual relations, 263 ; 
marriage, 264, 381 ; introduction 
of English and American games 
into, 335 ; revival of sports, 336 ; 
official missions to Europe and 
America, 376 

Japan, Emperor of, his Imperial 
speech on the Constitution, 8, 52 ; 
accession, 44 ; receives the foreign 
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representatives in audience, 44; 
takes the oath, *‘The Imperial 
Oath of Five Articles,” 45, 51 ; his 
wisdom, 48; his photograph given 
to schools, 102 ; example of how 
he works, 160 

Japan, Empress of, present at the 
opening of the Female Normal 
School, 271 ; her verse, 271 
“Japanese Empire, Committee for the 
Compilation of Materials for the 
History of,” 5 

Jesuit missionaries, influence of, 29 ; 

converts, 29 ; measures against, 30 
Jikwan^ Vice-Minister, 58 
Jimmu, Emperor, anniversary of his 
coronation, 51, 103, 104 
Jingu, Dowager Empress, invasion of 
Corea, 10 
Jishii sect, 21 
Jito, Empress, 6 
J 5 d 5 sect, 21 

Jo-kyo-yu^ or assistant teachers, 290 
Joost, Jan, at Yedo, 29 
J ourneys for schools, 1 1 1 
Jujutsu^ revival of, 336 
Junna-In school, 15 
“Jushichi Kemp 5 ,”or “Fundamental 
Law of Seventeen Articles,” 13 

KAFUy meaning of the term, 265, 267 
Kaga, 27 

Kagoshima rebellion, 49 ; Agricultural 
College at, 351 ; Higher School at, 
359 

Kahei, Takataya, story of, i6i 
Kaiseijo school, 66 ; technological 
department at, 347 
Kakutai, Taki, story of, 160 
Kamakura, 19 ; period, 21 
Kamatari, founder of the House of 
Fujiwara, 14, 18 

Kamu - Y amato - 1 ware - Hiko - no - Mi - 
koto, 6 ; establishes his capital at 
Kashi W'ahara, 7 
Kana^ or alphabet, 165 
Kanasawa, Higher School at, 359 ; 

Medical College at, 369, 371 
Kangeikoj meaning of the term, 36 
Kanname-Sai^ the, 104 
Kashi wabara, 7 
Kata-kana, 165 

Kato, Baron Hiroyuki, President of 
the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
150 

Keiki, the fifteenth Tokugawa Sh 5 gun, 

1 resignation, 43 ; title of Prince con- 
1 ferred, 43 
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Kido, 46, 4S 

A7a’^7^»X(!’/.v//, anniversary, 103, 104,157 
Kimi\i^ayo^ or national antliein, 10 

Kinnnci, Emperor, X2 
Kindergarten schools, 86, 321 

nieiinini; of the word, loS 
Kiyomasa, Kato, story of, 160 
I\t)hc, Commercial Ciollci^'o at, 352 
Kol)o, 21 

Kofuktiji Temple, 71 
Kogjo, Jir\i:»6, Empress Dowaper, her 
invasion of ("’orcai, 260 

or 'fhe Records of 
Ancient Matters,” 4, 6, n 
ICvki /if ('hinese diiUiunaiy, 166 
Jio/ruoa^ tir blue IVlt, 107 
Komaha, Ayrirultmal Collect: at, 364 
Kompira, piljpamapc to the shrine ol, 

^41 

Kornuni, Cotmt, a “Iribnttsyouth/’ 67 
Kondn, or (iohKai I lall, 1 3 
Kos't'li\ or house rt'sn’siry, 250 
Ju>xhifix<u\ or “ trihnt(‘"youths,” (>7 
Ju>shN^ or head, 258 
Jiofo or “Higher Middh* 

School,” 35(9 

— — (ial’ki)^ or “ 1 lii;her Schools,” 58, 

Kul)lai Khan, Ids invasions of japan, 
23, 24 
** Knjiki,” 5 

Kukat, or Kdbd, founder of the Shin- 
^gonsect, 21 

Kumamoic), rohellion, 49; JIi<(hcr 
School at, 359 ; private medicad 
collei^je at, 371 ; 1 cchnol<4peal 
(ktllege at, 350; statistics on, 354 
/C’tmd(}\ or teachers in attached schoois, 
^290 

Kutara, Pritice of, 12 
Kwammu, Entptaor of China, 7 
Kwangaku-In school, 15 
Kwanto, 19 

Ivkuazoku.^ or flower families,” 46 
Kyoto, the seat of the Imperial Coiivl, 
19 ; school opened at, 67 ; blind 
and deaf-mute school at, 374; 
Ttiirhcr School at, 359 ; Medical 
College at, 371 ; technological 
College at, 350 ; stallstias on, 354 ; 
University at, 360, 365; number 
of colleges, 360 ; amount of appro- 
priation, 365 

or teachers, 290 

Kyushu, 6, 28 j attacks on the coast 
of, 23, 24 ; Imperial University at, 
360 


I Kyu su, Muro, 40 

j T.ANi:iJA(iF., Enfdisli, teaching llie, 
! 192, 225 227, 313 ^ 

i l''or<'jp,n, teaching, 224 

— Japaui'S(% diftieuhies of the, 
l<>4 ; use (if Cbiues{‘ chura,et(‘rs, 
assoeiat i(in lor tlu‘ intrev 
dneti<m ot Rnmaii lellei'S, it >7, 16S; 
tlillh'uhies ot' Icacliinp,, 172; 

spelling, i(».S ; gin,nimars, Ha) ; 
le.gulitions lor tt‘aehing, lyo ; ex- 
ample.*; <4 le«,snns in nxidcus, 171- 
175 ’ <liltu*uh ies nf te:iching, in 
seeuiulary (Mlutxnier^ 22 1 : five 
period,'., 221 ; state of transition, 
222 ; syllahits, 222*224. 

I anyu;i«;'t‘s, European, establishment 
ol a st'hoeil (u atxnlemv, 4.2 
Eaw ( kdleg/', 'r«tk\'o, suhjeets laiigjht 
in the Eaw ‘section, jtjo ; pidiiitss, 
3tH ; (‘('omuuies, jtd ; number of 
.sludouis, 3t»7 
- ' ■ , l<';n’bin;> t >f, 252 
Ees'ions in Ekanentary Schools, 

.^>3 

I iit<'rature, Colleju* o(, 'Ft )k V( oscetiims, 
363; numher of sttulenrs, 308 
Looehoo Islaiui, 72 
Luzon, 28 

Makuara, .^9 
Miieda, c.ase of, 27 

Maesldtmi, Raron, sent study die 
psistjil .seivice, 37(3 

IVhdcino, Ikiron, Minister of Educa- 
tion, 2 

Man, dulie.s of a, 158 
Maamal work, teaehin|» of, 189-191, 
27<) 

** Many rlws ” schools, 130 
Marine Biological Station, Misak 1,363 
Marrijjge, importsuu'e <d, sG.peot), 381 
Matheimuics, .syllabus for leaching, 
232-235 ^ 

Medical Collcge.s, 361, 371, 372 ; 
subjed.s taught, 362 ; cKaminatiuns, 
362; bos(dtaI, 36a; numlier of 
.stmlents, 367 

Me<lical ollicer, of schools, hh; duties, 
340 

Medicine, the study of, 36 
Meiji, restf>ralion of, 43, 44 
Memorial Day, 103 
Men, number of, 255 ; height, 344 
Middle Schools, 72 ; course, 73, 88, 
208 ; number, 76, 212 ; divided into 
two classes, Hi ; amendments of 
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Middle Schools {continued ) — ! 

the Ordinance, 82 ; object, 205 ; 
Imperial Ordinance on, 205 ; estab- 
lishment, 206 ; sites, 206 ; branch 
schools, 207 ; subjects taught, 208, 

301 ; maximum number of boys, 
209, 213 ; examination for admit- 
* tance, 210; tuition fees, 21 1 ; 
present system, 214 ; general in- 
struction, 216; regulations for 
teaching morals, 217-220 ; elements 
of Ethics, 220 ; the Japanese 
Language and Chiiese Literature, 
220-224 ; Foreign Language, 224 ; 
l^nglish, ;|25-227 ; History, 227- 
231 ; Geography, 231; Mathe- 
matics, 232-233 ; Natural Sciences, 
236 - 24() ; Physics, 246 - 248 ; 
Ciicmistry, 248 - 252 ; Law and 
Flconomics, 252 ; Drawing, 253 ; 
Singing, 253 ; provision for teachers, 
29S ; insuHiciency, 298 ; system of 
grant ij\g certificates, 299-302, 306 ; 
merits, 302; inspection of text- 
books, 330 ; teaching gymnastics, 
334 ; area of exercise grounds, 33S ; 
dimensions of school-room, 339 *, 
number of medical officers, 342 ; 
medical examination, 344 
Mifune, his selection of canonical 
nnmes for emperors, 7 ^ ' 

M ililary service, temporary exemption 
from, 109 

and Naval Schools, 88 

Mimaiui, 11 

Minamoto, House of, 18 
Minerals, teaching, 239-241 
Misaki, Marine Biological Station at, 

Miscellaneous schools, 374 
•Missionaries, Jesuit, influence of, 29. 
See Jesuit 

Mitford’s Tales of Old Japan,” 

383 

Miyagi (Sendai), normal school 
opened at, 282 
MnnimsM schools,, 91, 92 
Mommu, Emperor, 14 
Mot^obe, House, opposed to the intro- 
duction of Buddhism, 12 
Morals, teaching of, 102, 150, 217- 
320, 276; text-books, 15^ 

Mori, Viscount, Minister of Educa- 
tion, So ; his reforms in the system, 
So, 8 l 283 ; proposal to adopt the 
English language, 167 
Morioka Agricultural College, 351 ; 
statistics on, 354 


Moriya, last head of the Monobe 
House, 12 
Motoori, 39 

Motora, Y., Professor of Psychology, 

Moxa, application of, 385 
Musical Academy, 370, 371 

Nagamasa, Yamada, in Siam, 28 
Nagano, Technological College at, 

351 

Nagasaki, 29, 31 ; Commercial College 
at, 352 ; statistics on, 354 ; Medical 
College at, 369, 371; Normal 

School at, 67, 282 
Nagato, or Choshu, 29 
Nagoya College, 350 ; Higher School 
at, 359 ; Medical College at, 371 
Naka-no-Oye, Prince Imperial, first 
reform under, 14 
Nakae, 45 

Nakajima, R., Professor of Ethics, 151 
Nara, Female Higher Normal School 
at, 299, 308 ; temple of Todaiji in, 16 
Natural sciences, instructions for 
teaching, 236-246 ; syllabus, 239 
Nautical School, 88 
Navigation Colleges, 352 ; number of, 
352; statistics on, 355 
Navy, reorganisation of, 48 
Neo-Shinto, rise of, 39 
Ni-Nigi-no-Mikoto, 6 
Nichiren, founder of the Hokke sect, 22 
Nihongi,” or ‘‘ Nikonshoki ” 

(*‘ Chronicles of Japan ”)> Sj 
N iigata, Medical College at, 37 ^ > 
Normal School at, 282 
Miname-Saz, or the ‘^Harvest 
Festival,” 104 
Nikko Temple, 7 1 
Nobunaga, 25 

Normal Schools, 67, 89; number of, 
76, 252, 292 ; introduction of semi- 
military discipline, 8i ; revision of 
the Ordinance, 82 ; changes in, 
198 ; reforms, 283 ; course, 284 ; 
subjects taught, 285; hours of 
work, 286 ; directions for the train- 
ing of teachers, 286-289, 294; 
Pedagogy or Education, 288 ; 
official staffi 290; number of 
teachers, 291, 292; dormitories, 
291 ; salaries, 292 ; pupils and 
graduates, 293; treatment, 295; 
privileges, 295 ; system of certifi- 
cates for teachers, 299-302 ; merits, 

; 302 ; inspection of text-books, 330 ; 

teaching gymnastics, 334 ; number 
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Normal Schools {contimmi)---’ 
of medical officers, 342 : medical 
examinatioDj 344 
Noto, 27 

‘*Oath, The Imperial, of Five 
^ Articles,” 45 
Obaku sect, 22 

Okayama, Higher School at, 359; 

Medical College at, 369, 371 
Okinawa (Liukiu Islands), Normal 
School, 293 
Okubo, 46, 48 
Okuma, 46, 48 

Oh^'ina^ or canonical name of an 
emperor, 7 
Omori Orchard, 364 
Omura, 29 

Osaka, Commercial College at, 34(8, 
350j 352 ; Medical College at, 371 ; 
Normal School, 67, 282"; Techno- 
logical Cullc'je, statistics on, 354 
Otaru, Commercial College at, 352 
Owari, 25 

Paper work, 191 

Parents, relations with directors and 
teachers, 108 

Parkes, Sir Harry, attack on, 45 
‘‘Peachling, The Little/' 383 
Pedagogical Museum at "the Tokyo 
Higher Normal School, 314 
Peeresses’ School, 281 
Peers, House of, 54 
Pension law for officials, 93-95 
Pensions P'und, Elementary School 
Teachers’,” establishment of, 204 
Pensions of teachers, 204 
Perry, Commodore, 41 
Physical education, 331 
Physics, syllabus for teaching, 246- 
248 ; instructions, 250-252 
Physiology, teaching, 243 
Pilgrimages, custom of, 40 
Plants, teaching, 243 
Portugal, trade with Japan, 28 
Prefects, their power over teachers, 19S 
Prefectural schools, 91 ; regulations 
for, 9$ 

Prefectures^ duties, 62 ; assembly, 
number of members, 62 ; council, 
63 ; subprefecture, 63 ; the shi, cko^ 
and sm powers, 63 
President of Tbky6 University, 365 ; 
duties, 366 

Private colleges, number of, 371, 372 
schools, 9X, 140, 375 ; super- 


vision anti conU'ol, 375 : qiialifira' 
tions of teachers, 375 
Private schools as substitutes, 
abolished, 143 

Privy Council, jurisdiction, 6 t 
P rofessors, number of, in Tokyo Uni- 
versity, 366 

Provisional Training Institutes, 299, 
306 

Public schools, 91, 96 
Punishments for chiUhen, 3S5 
Pupils, number of, 317, 318, 322, 
354 , 355 « 

Rankwa, IMacno, or l^Ataku, story 
of, 102 

Ra/a,n, Iluyashi, 34, 

Reform, measiucs ol, 47 
Registration, law of, 31 
Pei (ceremony), an important factor 
in the ait ot govcinnient, 277 
Representatives, liouse of, 54 
Rinzai sect, 22 

Kongo (the analcclt; of (fonfiidus), 

ir 

AVw/V/s, or “ wave-men/’ 41 
Kusluina-Butsu, image, 16 
Ryulaku, Maeno, 37 ; his study of 
Dutch, 37 

Sadanobu, Matsudaira, 41 
Saga, rebellion, 49 
Sak>y orde[)orlinentand manners, 277 
Saicho, or Dengyo, founder of the 
Tendai sect, 21 
Saigo, 46, 48 

Sakurai, Professor, vocabulary of 
chemical terms, edited by, 252 
Salaries of officials, amount of, 95 ; of 
teachers, 201-203, ^9^ 

SauiuratSf or men of military class/ 
33» 39 ; system of education, 

34 “3^? physical training, 331 ; 

^ gymnastics, 333 

Sanju, Prime Minister, 5, 48; 

PrCsSident of the Niilural Ilistory 
Bureau, 5 

Salsuma, 46 ; rebellion, 49 
Sawayanagi, Mr, Director of the 
Bureau of General Education, 15 1 
Schools, 15, 67, 90, 92; classifica- 
tion, 72, 90 ; revival of the system 
of inspection, 81, 99 ; number of 
inspectors, 81; regulations for 
officials, 92 ; disciplinary measures, 
93 ; pension law, 93-95 ? salaries, 
95 ; teaching of morals, 102 ; 

photographs of the Emperor and 
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Schools {fvrtfih^uea') - 

Empress, f;iven to, 102 ; lioliclays, 
103, 104 ; t(!rms, 104 ; Itmir.s * (tf 
Ntiidy, 105 ; sites, 105, 335s ; huild- 
ini^s, 106, 337 ; size of a school- 
rotmi, !o 6, 338; imiforms, T07 ; 
punishments, 108 ; temporary ex- 
front military service,” 1 10 ; 
excursions and jouriK.TS, in, 336; 
l(*s.soii.s in swimminp, irr; sp(n*Ls, 

1 12; ptarentape of attendance, 
n2, 137; {expenditure, 113, 145, 
146; orf^anisntion td' elas.-ies, 130; 
distinction tudteeen sext‘s, 131 ; 
*Mialf»{lay# 131 ; tluj two-parts 
systt'in, 132: r<r:nlition,'i for the 
number of l{sieln‘rs, 132, 133; 

numfier of schools, 133, t3(); 

nspilations for ('ompulsoiy aft(;nd' 
unce, 139-141 : munbej olchiUlren, 
bvb brf*; :9b’. -713 14.S ; 

income, np) ; Cloiumittta?, 148 ; 
mimltcr of memlu'rs, 148; th<‘ir 
duties, 148; nnmhiT of Ixws, 271 ; 
ol' pirls, 271 ; hvjpcmy 33<i ; area 
<tf grounds, 338 ; dutit's of the 
iiuslieiil oflicer, 3.10 ; chsin.sljup 
341 ; medical (‘xarnination, 3.^2 
Scitmee, regulations for ilie teachinp, 
of, 184-186, 236-2,(6 ; syllabus, 230 
Colleiu* of, T<tkvo, sts'tions, 
3(»3 : numbfu* of students, 368 
Secondary iiclnuyls, luunlHU' of pu}uls, 
153 ; system of irrantinp certificxites 
to teaciuTS, 2<)9 

Scikwa, Ktijiwaisn Ills teaching of 
Clmfttcian moral philosophy, 33 
Sfismol ojbica 1 Ol iservatf >ry, T okyc t, 

.SVZ/jXw/, or “ pupibinspectors,"' roK 
Seki, his teacliinp of mathematics, 37 
Self-sacrifice, the spirit of, 2e;7 
Summon or ** Special Colleges/' 

, 5 ^ . 

Sendai, Higher School a.l, 359; 
Medical Collerpr at, 369, 371 ; 
'rechnol«>gical College at, 350 
Senjimon, a C'liinese pomn, ir 
Sewing, instruction in, 189, 279 
Sex{^^, dfstinction of, in schools, 131 
or d n mitory snperinhmdents, 
290; duties, 29! ; salaries, 292 
Shakyamnni, liroiwe image of, 12 
Sh* (cities or towns), 63 ; sclbgovern- 
ing powers, 63 ; oliligation to 
establish and maintain a school, 
142-144 ; expenditure, 145, 146 ; 
income, 146 


Sh'-r/w, or mayor, 64 

Elementary School 

Teachers’ Additional Salaries 
imnd, 203 

Shikihu, Murasaki, her novel Genn 
Ilfoftox'(if{tn\ 222 
Shimnbara, rebellion of, 30 
Shingoii sect, 21 
S 7 iinnin ofhcials, 57 
Shinran, founder of the Ikkoshu 
branch sect, 21 
Shintoism, ro 

Shishindejt, or the “ Throne Room " 

45 

Shitcimoji, Buddhist temple, 13 
Shhid'u^ or “Samurai families,”^’ 46 
SbC>hciko school, 66 
Slibmu, _ .Emperor, devotion to 
ihidtlhism, 16 ; erects the temple 
ofTodaiji, 16 

S/if{ki-fC>rd-Sai^ or “The Autumn 
Festival of (he Imperial Ancestors/’ 
T04 

S 7 iukkftt, or regents, 20 
S/iunki - Korei - S<u\ or ‘ ‘ Spring 
I'estival of the Imperial Ancestors,” 
104 

Shushi school of Confucian philo- 
.Sophy, 34 
Siam, 28 

Singing, inlrodnctlon of, into ele- 
mentary schools, 79 ; regulations 
for the teaching of, 18S, 253 
“ Single-cla.s.s ” schools, 130 
sSitos, selection of, for schools, toi;, 

. 306, 338 
Sod) sect, 22 

Soga, House of, 18 ; in favour of the 
introduction of Buddhism, 12 
S(“»‘gaku-In school, IJ 
.Ve>//w, the Slate officials, 57 
Sbrin, Otomo, 29 

Special colleges, S8, 369 ; number of, 
369 

Spelling, difficulty of, 168 
Sports, 112 
State, ministers of, 57 
Story-tellers, professional, 41 
Students, number of, at Toky6 
University, 367 ; number studying 
abroad, 3*76 
Suiko, Emperor, 6, 12 
Swedish system of gymnastics, 333 
Swimmings lessons in, 1 x i 

“TAiHdRYf)/’ or **The Code of 
the Taiho era/’ 14 
Taikd, or Hideyoshi, 25 
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Taikwa era, reformation, X4 
Taira, Ilouse of, 18 
Taishi, Prince Shutoku, compiles tlio 
‘‘Kiijilu/’ 5; his influence on the 
introduction of Buddhism, t2 ; 
reforms, 13; “JushichiKenipo,'’ 13 
Taisliin-In (the Supreme Court of 
Justice) instituted, 50 
Taka- M a-ga - 1 lara, 6 
Takachiho mountain, 6 
Takamatsu, Professor, vocabularv' of 
chemical terms, edited by, 252 * ' 

Takauji, head of the flouse of 
Ashikaga, 24 
Tales for children, 383-385 
Taxation, new system of, 47 
Teachers of elementary schools, ch- 
eluded ^from being members of 
assemblies, 65 ; salaries, 95, 20J • 
203, 292; qualincations, 97; 

pensions, 98, 204 ; uniforms, 107 ; 
conferences with parents, io8 ; 
grades of, 123 ; number of, 135, 
2x4 ; employment of provisiontil, 
133; certificates, 194, 2x2; com- 
mittee, 195 » subjects and standard 
of examination, 196-198 ; appoint- 
ments, 198 ; retirement, 199 ; dis- 
ciplinar)" punishment, 200 ; military 
service, 20 1 

in normal schools, instructions 

for die training, 2S6-289, 294 ; 
salaries, 292 ; number, 291, 292 ; 
privileges, 295 

~ — in private schools, qualifications, 
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in secondary schools, system of 

granting certificates, 299 - 302 ; 
subjects, 301 ; number of certifi- 
cated, 306 ; statistics on, 354, 355 
Technical education, 346; colleges, 
346 ; amount of grant, 347 ; four 
grades of schools, 348 ; course, 34S ; 
standard, 34S ; regulations for the 
establishment and maintenance, 
349 ; text-hooks, 349 

^ schools, 88 ; number of 
pupils, 113 ; number of medical 
officers, 342 ; medical examination, 
344 

special college, 88 

supplementary schools, 352; 

number of, 353 j subsidies, 353; 
statistics on, 355 

Technological colleges, statistics on, 

3S4, 355 

— ~ schools, 350 ; number of, 350 ; 
individual peculiarities, 350 


Temples, Euddhisl, numlscr of, 13 
Ihic/io - setsu^ or the ^Mfanperor’s 
Birthday,” 103, 104 
Tcndai sect, 21 
Tenji, Kmperor, 14, 18 
Teiiimi, Panperor, 4 
Tenno, the title, 7 

, Jimmu, first haupiTor ofjapaif, 

7 ; date of his coronation, 7 ; 
anniversary, 103, 104 

, Kornci, Festival (vf, 104 

Teiishi Sama, or the Son of Heaven, 7 
Terak{>ya^ or “ Tlouse for tlie ( fiiiUlren 
of the TtMuple,” 33 
Texl-books, mmiber off 324; system 
of selection, 325, 330 f compdition 
among publishers, 32b; abuses, 
327 ; regulations of tlu^ Iiu[>crial 
Oidinance of 1903, 327-329 ; re 
<luction in the price, 329 ; 'revision, 
329 5 ‘Spelling; to he adojUed, 330 
To<kaji, temple of, 16 
Togo, Admiral, lus reception by 
school children, tri 
Tdju, Nahne, story of, 161 
'rokugawa Shognmate, 25 ; character 
^ ^of their adniinislraUon, 26 
7 okufaisei\ title oi, 21 1 
Tokyo, Blind and Deaf-nuitc School 
at, ;^73; (brl.s’ScluK*)!, 67 ; Higher 
Normal School, 297, 30S ; 1 /eda- 
gogical hlusemn at, 314; Higher 
School, 359; Normal School, 67, 
282 ; Private Medical Collcf’c, 371 ; 
Technological School, 347 ; JVgri- 
cultiiral School and ‘School “ of 
Forestry, 347 ; statistics on, 354 ; 
University, 42, 75, 347, 360; intro- 
duction of English and American 
games, 335; athletic sports, 331;;,^ 
Engineering College, 347, 330, 
362; Commercial School, 347, 
352 ; number of colleges, 360 ; Law 
College, 360; Medicine, 361; 

I aterature, 363 ; Siiencc, 363 ; 
Agriculture, 363 ; students, V'Hj 
367 ; tuition fees, 364 ; amount of 
appropriation, 365 ; President, 
365 ; director, 365 ; Senate and 
faculty, 365; professors, 366; 
graduates’ degrees, 366 ; privileges, 

^ 3^7 J Women’s University, 372 ’ 

Toneri, Prince, compiles the **Ni- 
honji,” 5 

Toyo - Ashi - Wara - no - Nuzu - Ho - 00- 
Kuni, 6 

Toyotomimi, Prince, mducnce on the 
introduction of Buddhism, 12 
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Training Institutes, Provisional, 299, 
306 

Trigonometry, teaching of, 233 
Tsunayoshi, his influence on the 
study of Chinese literature, 34 
Tuition fees, 144, 21 1 

U'ENO Park, 71 

Uinako, head of the Soga House, 13 
Uniforms for schools, 107 
Universities, 15, 58, 72, 73, 90; 
terms, 104 ; number of graduates, 
29S; system for gfenting certifi- 
cates for teachers, 302 ; merits of 
the gradua^s as teachers, 303; 
number of, 360 
Utilitarianism, the spirit of, 71 

Wadagaki, Professor, his translation 
of “The Precepts of lyeyasu,” 26 
note 

Waka-iratsuko, Prince, leamsChinese, 
n 

Wah, the, 27 

Wani, a Corean scholar in Japan, ii 
Woman, duties of a, 158 
Women, their education, 72, 271 ; 
vocation, 255, 268 ; number, 256 ; 
position in the household, 256, 
260 ; changes in the condition, 260- 
263; under the feudal system, 261 ; 
the rule of “Three Obediences,” 
261 ; under the new code, 262 ; 
changes in the sexual relations, 
263 ; marriage, 264 - 266, 381 ; 
duties of the wife, 266, 383 ; law 
of divorce, 267 ; professions, 268 ; 
in the pre-Meiji period, 270 
Women’s University, Tokyo, 372 
Workmen’s School, Tokyo, 347 


Writing lessons, 176 

Xavier, Francis, at Nj^asaki, 29 

Yamagawa, Professor, late President 
of the Tokyo University, his 
address to students, 261 
Yamaguchi, Commercial College at, 
.3S2 

\‘amato, ^ 

Yasukawa, Mr, endowment of a 
technological college at Fukuoka, 
351 

Yedo, 27 ; lectures at, on the Chinese 
classics, 34 ; astronomical observa- 
tory at, 37 

Yeso, island of, forest, 364 
Yonezawa, Technological College at, 

351 

Yoritomo, leader of the House of 
Mimamoto, 19 ; at Kamakura, 19 ; 
scheme of administration, 19 ; his 
supreme military authority, 19; 
death, 20 

Yoshihisa, Prince, of Kitashirakawa, 
160 

Yoshimune, Tokugawa, his influence 
on the introduction of Occidental 
knowledge, 37 ; 011 education, 40 ; 
his reverence for his ancestors, 157 
Yoshitaka, Ouchi, 29 
Yoshiteru, 29 

Yozan, Uesugi, Prince of Yamagata, 
story of, 160 _ 

Yukinaga, Konishi, 29 

Zen sect, 22; influence on the 
military class, 22 ; characteristics, 23 
Zoology, teaching, 244-246 
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